






























































Sixty Great Occasions of 1896. 
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An account of about sixty Ametican and foreign conventions, expositions, 
summer universities, orother important events that will attract throngs of 
visitors during the six months from May to November, with illustrations, 


M. de Blowitz, Journalist.—a character’ sketch by W. T. Stead 























of the famous correspondent, with a full page portrait. 


The Author of “Tom Brown.’’—a sketch of the fate - 








Judge Thomas Hughes, by Charles D. Lanier, with illustrations, 


‘Vacation Camps and Boys’ Republics, 


The story of Mr. Wm. R. George's attractive expetiment. By Albert Shaw. 


With ten illustrations. 


The Editor’s comments in his department entitled 


“The Progress of the World,” 














deal with the American and Spanish navies, our government's policy 
towards Spain and Cuba, the silver question in Presidential politics, matters 
in Spanish America and. Canada, the Armenian question as affected by the 
foreign policies of President Cleveland and Lord Salisbury, the British expe- 
dition to Dongola, the new Matabele war, and various other timely topics, 


“Leading Articles of the Month” cover a wide range of 


topics, and-epitomize the most significant utterances in the recent periodical 
diterature of America, England and Europe. 


The Department of 


Ys Current History in Caricature “ is international, and re- 


oduces about thirty cartoons from the pencils of American, English, 
tench, German and other artists, 
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TALKING MACHINE 


THAT roe 
TALKS 10 


ch ALK ’ COMPLETE WITH RECORDS. 
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GRAM-O-PHONE 


LATEST AND MOST REMARKABLE INVENTION OF EMILE BERLINER, 








The “ Records’’ practically indestructible. It is simple beyond belief. Has 
no complicated mechanism. Nothing to get out of order. No elec- 
tricity—no battery—no adjustments. No objectionable ear-tubes. 

A child can operate it perfectly. The price talks too! 


The GRAMOPHONE does not imitate, but actually reproduces with lifelike fidelity, 
purity of tone, distinctness of articulation and all the varying modulations of pitch, 
quality and volume, not only 

THE HUMAN VOICE in SPEECH or SONG, but the MUSIC of BANDS, ORCHES- 
TRAS, SOLO INSTRUMENTS of EVERY KIND; in fact, everything within the range 
of sound. Its repertoire is limitless, and its possessor has at his command, at merely 
nominal cost, all of the latest and best songs, ballads, operatic airs. instrumenta! solos or 
choral selections of the day, as rendered by the most popular artists. Thus the device 
remains forever NEW. 

It’s expensive to hire an orchestra to come to your home and play for you, or a famous 
singer to sing for you, but if you have a GRAMOPHONE jou can buy a “record” 
of that orchestra’s playing or that singer’s singing for fifty cents, and you can listen to it 
and entertain your friends with it as often as you please. 

The type of Gramophone which we are now placing upon the market is not adapted 
for office work, but is intended simply and solely for the entertainment of the home 
circle or for public exhibition. Its ‘*‘ Records” are in the form of discs of Hard Rubber 
or other practically indestructible material, can be safely sent through the mails, will 
last indefinitely, and can be handled freely without injury. 

Reproductions for the GRAMOPHONE are given forth through a horn or amplifier, 
and are loud enough and distinct enough to be plainly heard in a large PARLOR or 
public place of entertainment. 





If there is no dealer in your town we want one, but meanwhile, to introduce the instrument, 
we will ship it, EXPRESSAGE PREPAID east of the Rocky Mountains, on receipt 
of price, subject to immediate return if not entirely: satisfactory, and 
the money will be refunded less express charges. 





MATER See GRAMOPHONE, including Amplifying Trumpet, Case 
AGENTS WANTED for Machine and Selections, $15.00. Extra 
to sell the Gramophone Selections, 50c. each. 

Everywhere it gets a hear- 

ing, and where it’s heard, it 
ini rarm ene NATIONAL GRAMOP HONE CO., 


placing it entirely beyond FRANK SEAMAN, Prop. 
all competition. 





874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, - Cor. of 18th Street. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


ACTING REAR-ADMIRAL BUNCE, U.S. N., 
Commanding Atlantic Squadron. 


About the middle of April there began 
to appear an unwonted activity in the 
Atlantic squadron of ournewnavy. The 
new monitor, the Terror, is at length completed; 
and she was put into commission on the 15th at the 
Brooklyn navy yard. The loading of her stores and 
the assembling of her crew attracted much local 
attention. It was rumored that her destination was 
Cuba, although there was no authority whatever for 
the report. The Terror is now added to the Colum- 
bia, New York and Indiana, each of which isa 
magnificent vessel of its type; and the four vessels 
taken together constitute one of the most formidable 
squadrons in the world. There is reason to believe 
that while the administration at Washington is 
firmly resolved to avoid a quarrel with Spain, it is 
none the less determined to be ready for action in 


Naval 
Preparations. 


case the intensely bitter anti-American feeling in 
the Spanish peninsula should drive the harassed 
Spanish government into a war with the United 
States in order to placate public opinion and avert 
threatened revolution at home. 


The There occurred on Sunday, April 12, 
PP vr snse throughout Spain, an election for rep- 
resentatives in the Cortes, the national] 
legislature. The conservative cabinet. under the 
lead of Prime Minister Canovas del Castillo, was 
accused of perpetrating the most sweeping election 
frauds against the Liberal party. The result was a 
defeat for almost all of the Liberal candidates, and 
the governmental majority is much greater than it 
was before. The distinguished orator Castelar, it 
seems, was almost the only widely-known liberal 
or semi-republican candidate who was permitted to 
win a seat. The government’s victory, however, 
was much toocomplete; and the danger of a revolu- 
tion is only rendered the greater by reason of the 
intensified bitterness of the defrauded party of the 
opposition. The Cortes’ is elected every five years. 
There are now 431 members, or deputies. The 
franchise in Spain is accorded to all male Spaniards 
25 years of age. 


Cuban Repre- The Island of Cuba is nominally allowed 
=. ae sy representation in the Cortes at Madrid, 
on the strength of a royal decree issued 
August 8, 1878, at the conclusion of the ten years’ 
struggle for independence. It was then provided 
that Cuba should send deputies to the Spanish Cortes 
in the proportion of one member for every 40,000 
free inhabitants paying at least 125 pesetas annually 
in taxes. In Spain, no tax-paying qualification is 
required. It seems not often to have happened in 
Cuba that really representative Cubans, in sympa- 
thy with the needs and aspirations of the island, 
should be sent to thé Cortes. The so-called Cuban 
representatives are almost invariably Spaniards who 
have interests in Cuba, or are sojourning there for 
one purpose or another. The election of Cortes 
deputies in Cuba on Sunday the 12th was of course 
an utter farce, and the delegation from Cuba will 
be made up of men more opposed on the whole to 
Cuban autonomy or even to administrative reform 
in Cuba than the regular Spanish deputies them. - 
selves. 
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Popular unrest in Spain is not abat- 
ing; and the outlook is by no means 
bright, whether for the subjugation 
of Cuba or for political repose in Alfonso’s home 
domains. The feeling in Spain that war with the 
United States would be preferable to accepting any 
kind of mediation in the Cuban strife, only illus- 


The Spanish and 
American Navies 
Compared. 


SENOR CASTELAR, OF SPAIN. 


trates the self-blinding and stupefying quality of 
that peculiar trait known as Spanish pride. There 
is little reason, it seems to us, to think that any 
European power would join Spain in a war declared 
against the United States on account of Cuba. And 
in case of a war, there is little likelihood that any 
battles would be fought upon the land, whether in 
Spain, in the United States, or in Cuba. The con- 
flict would bea naval one; and although the average 
Spaniard supposes that his own country’s navy is 
vastly more powerful than that of the United States, 
the facts are exactly opposite. Spain has a few 
tolerably good cruisers; but whereas the United 
States has five first-class battle-ships that have been 
launched, four more now building, and yet half 
a dozen more ordered, Spain has only asingle battle- 
ship of any class or character, and no more that are 
building or in prospect. As against about twenty 
port-defense vessels of our navy, including the mag- 
nificent rebuilt monitors of the Miantonomoh, Terror 
and Puritan type, Spain has only one port-defense 
vessel of any character. Spain is building some 
first-class cruisers, and when they are all done there 
will benine; but three of these are not yet launched, 
and of the six remaining, two are veritable antiques, 
and if we mistake not, only two of modern type are 
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completed and in commission. The United States 
is vastly superior to Spain in first-class cruisers, 
such as the New York, Columbia, Minneapolis, and 
Olympia. In the matter of second-class cruisers, 
such as the Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Newark, and so on, the United States 
has thirteen vessels, while Spain has only two that 
are really modern and effective, with three or four 
others of ancient type fitted for little else except 
purposes of convoy. Of third-class cruisers, Spain 
has nominally twenty-six that have aspeed superior 
to twelve knots an hour; but these, while they can 
be used for patrolling Cuba in times of peace with 
the outside world, would be of no value at all ina 
naval war against the United States. Our own 
smaller cruisers would easily match them, while, 
for that matter, one or two of our large swift cruis- 
ers of twenty or more knots an hour could quickly 
send all of them to the bottom of the sea. 


Thus when, for really effective purposes 
of modern naval warfare, our present 
fleet is compared with that of Spain, it 
is not extravagant to estimate that ours is quite 
three or four times as powerful. Our Atlantic 
squadron alone, now under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Bunce, would—at least with the aid of two 
or three other of our swift cruisers,—quite easily 
suffice to annihilate the Spanish navy. The war, if 
it were declared, would probably be an extremely 
brief one, consisting of a naval engagement or two 
in the general vicinity of Cuba. The encouragement. 
which the Cuban insurgents would derive from hos- 
tilities between Spain and the United States would 
enable them to make speedy work with General 
Weyler’s troops. The outcome, then, of a declara- 
tion of war by Spain against the United States would 
seem unquestionable. Spain would lose her navy and 
would lose Cuba too, in a few disastrous days. Yet 
it has for months been the opinion of the most com- 
petent observers of matters diplomatic and inter- 
national, that the recognition of the belligerency of 
the Cuban insurgents by our government would be 
met with a prompt declaration of war on Spain’s. 
part. Even Castelar seems ready to fight us. 


What War 
Must Mean 
for Spain. 


If this be true, the United States. 
escaped a foreign war last month only 
by virtue of the slight and somewhat 
disputed parliamentary difference between ‘‘ joint ”’ 
resolutions and ‘“‘concurrent”’’ resolutions. Our 
readers will remember that early in the present year 
the Senate adopted one set of resolutions favoring 
the recognition of Cuban belligerency, while the 
House of Representatives adopted resolutions of 
similar tenor but somewhat differently worded. The 
conference committee of the two houses decided in 
favor of the resolutions which had been adopted in 
the popular chamber; but the Senate, after an almost 
endless debate, did not see fit toconcur. The House, 
therefore, took up the resolutions which the Senate 


Tho. 
“* Concurrent "’ 
Resolutions. 
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had originally passed, and made them its own. 
Thus, on April 6, Congress stood committed to the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress a condition . 


of public war exists between the government of Spain 
and the government proclaimed and for some time main- 
tained by force of arms by the people of Cuba, and that 
the United States of America should maintain a strict 
neutrajity between the contending powers, according to 
each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and terri- 
tory of the United States. : 

Resolved, further, That the friendly offices of the 
United States should be offered by the President to the 
Spanish government for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Cuba. 

The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
resolutions, 245 members being recorded in favor, 
and only 27 against. The same resolutions had 
passed the Senate on Feb. 28 by a vote of 64 to 6. 
Now it happens that these were adopted as ‘‘ con- 
current ’’ resolutions. They express the sentiment 
of Congress, but are sent to the President only to 
advise him and influence him; but they require no 
recognition on his part and have no practical force. 
If they had been adopted as ‘‘ joint’’ resolutions, 
they would have been sent to the President for his 
signature; and thus his position would have been 
forced. He would have been compelled to take some 
attitude with respect to the action of Congress. If 
he had vetoed the resolutions, Congress could readily 
have passed them over his head. Apparently, they 
would then have had the binding force of law; al- 
though there is some room for doubt, inasmuch as 
there isa constitutional question involved respecting 
the prerogatives of the executive and law-making 
departments. 


It was well that Congress avoided the 
appearance of dissatisfaction with the 
President’s course. The passage of a 
joint resolution would have seemed to imply a 
marked difference of view between the legislative 
department and the Executive. Not many months 
ago the President took a bold position respecting 
the Venezuelan boundary question, and Congress 
without a dissenting vote endorsed his action and 
authorized the appointment of the Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission. It was the promptness and 
unanimity of this support that made the President’s 
assertion of the Monroe Doctrine so impressive, and 
that gave it so respectful a hearing throughout the 
world; and the effect of harmony at Washington 
should not be lost through different views of what 
is a wise policy in the Cuban matter. It is evident 
that Mr. Cleveland is exceedingly anxious to avoid 
a conflict with Spain. It is generally believed that, 
about the 10th of April, Secretary Olney, acting in 
the closest accord with President Cleveland, sent a 
letter to the Spanish government offering the serv- 
ices of the United States as a mediator, in the hope 
of securing a speedy cessation of hostilities in Cuba. 
Upon what basis Mr. Cleveland proposed to secure 


The 
President's 
Policy. 
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a settlement of the trouble, is a closely guarded 
secret. Many of the newspaper correspondents at 
Washington expressed the belief that the President 
had advocated the immediate concession of full 
home-rule to Cuba, on the familiar plan of the 
British self-governing colonies, such as New Zealand, 
the Australian provinces, or Canada. But it was 
something of this kind that the Cubans looked for 
when they accepted the promises of Marshal Mar- 
tinez Campos in 1878 and laid down their arms. 
Those promises have been observed only toa limited 
extent, and the broad spirit of them has been wholly 
ignored. 


Cuba Will Have There has unquestionably been a strong 
pe ys 4 — autonomist party in Cuba,—favorable 

‘to the retention of the Spanish alle- 

giance provided Cuba can be delivered from the 
horde of Spanish office-holders and from the numer- 
ous regiments of Spanish soldiery that are always 
quartered in Cuba at the expense of Cuban revenues. 
A year ago, or even six months ago, it is possible 
that if Spain could have been induced to grant 























From a drawing loaned by the Journal. 
GEN. FITZHUGH LEE, 
Our new Consul-General at Havana. 


autonomy, Cuba might have been persuaded to 
accept it. But now Spain is scarcely likely to con- 
sent upon American advice that would seem to savor 
of duress; and as for the Cubans themselves, they 
have gone too far to recede voluntarily. They have 
set their stake for independence, and nothing short 
of it will suit them. At least from our point of ob- 
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servation, and with such information as we have 
been able to secure, there would seem to be hence- 
forth no stable equilibrium for Cuba except com- 
plete separation from Spain. If the President’s 
intimation to Spain that America desires to mediate 
should meet with rebuff, it would remain open for 
President Cleveland to act in accordance with the 
earnest request of Congress and acknowledge the 
belligerency of the Cuban insurgents. The quick 
support of Congress for the President’s Venezuelan 
policy would seem naturally to have inclined the 
President, by way of returning the compliment, to 
concur if possible in the Congressional policy re- 
specting Cuba. 


Gen. Fitzhugh The opinion that such a step at an early 
Lee’s Ap- day may be taken by the President, 
pointment. would seem to find some support in his 

selection of General Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia for 

the post of Consul-General at Havana. It had for 
some time been the desire of Consul-General Ramon 

O. Williams to retire from the difficult and trying 

office which he had held for many years; and he 

had only remained because the authorities at Wash- 
ington had reposed great confidence in his expe- 
rience and ability. Buton many accounts the change 
has come at an opportune moment. In various 
quarters it was suggested that the President should 
privately send some competent military man to 

Havana to obtain information as to the actual nature 

of the war and the real strength of the insurgents’ 


claims for recognition. It was admitted, however, - 


that such a mission would be highly objectionable 
to the Spanish authorities. But General Fitzhugh 
Lee, a Confederate veteran,—more recently a Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and only the other day the holder 
of a federal office in that State,—could not reasonably 
be objected to by Spain if sent to Havana as Consul- 
General. Atthesame time, however, General Lee is 
said to be particularly well qualified to make confi- 
dential reports to the government at Washington 
upon military affairs in the island. 


American Citizens Although Consul-General Williams 
~*~ — had long enjoyed a favorable reputa- 

; tion for zeal in the protection of the 

rights of American citizens in Cuba, there had 
within the last months of his service at Havana been 
serious complaint against him for seeming neglect 
of several imperilled American citizens. These 
charges were strongly pressed by some of the corre- 
spondents who had gone to Havana as representa- 
tives of American newspapers. One of these corre- 
spondents, Mr. Elbert Rappleye, who represented 
the Mail and Express of New York with conspicuous 
ability, and whose dispatches were most praise- 
worthy for their fullness, fairness, and alert intelli- 
génce, was expelled from Cuba by order of General 


fWeyler only a few days before the House of Repre- 
~ sentatives adopted the belligersncy resolutions. Mr. 


Rappleye’s criticisms of Consul-General Williams 
were uf a very definite character. Undoubtedly 
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they served nota little‘toward the end of convincing 
the government and the country that, under the 
very exceptional conditions now existing at Havana, 
it would be wise to have our interests represented 
there by anew man. General Lee was expected to 
carry with him a fresh and full knowledge of 
American public opinion, and a determination,—not 
impaired through long-standing habits of intercourse 


MR. ELBERT RAPPLEYE, 
Who represented the Mail and Express in Cuba. 


dealing with the Spanish authorities,—to protect 
American citizens and maintain American interests. 
It is certainly to be hoped that General Fitzhugh 
Lee may prove to be the man for the emergency, and 
that the time may be near at hand when, in one way 
or in another, the influence of the United States 
shall be effectively put forth to suppress the atrocious 
and criminal war that is now devastating Cuba to 
the great mischief of everybody concerned. 


The True AS for the war news, it continues to be 
eae vague and contradictory. The Spanish 
’ authorities falsify everything that is sent 

out from the island through the post office or by 
telegraph, and the truth that escapes surreptitiously 
comes in a fragmentary fashion, with slender cre- 
dentials, and thus one is never sure what to believe. 
In general, however, it seems to be certain that the 
insurgents have been making constant gains, and 
that General Weyler’s plan of campaign is no more 
effective than was that of General Martinez Campos. 
The season of rains, of intolerable heat, and of feb- 
rile diseases is now beginning; and, while it has no 
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terrors for the native Cubans, it brings more alarms 
to the Spanish soldiery than all the rifles and 
machetes of the insurgent armies. The Spaniards 
must now remain cooped up in fortresses and popu- 
lous towns, waiting for the long summer to end; 
but the rebel armies will continue their activity, 
with the prospect of steady gains. They have 
begun to capture some of the towns that were 
formerly held by Spanish garrisons ; and two or 
three provincial governments are now completely 
in the hands of the civil authorities of the Cuban 
Republic. The attempt to confine Maceo’s army 
to the Eastern province of Pinar del Rio was frus- 
trated early in April, by virtue of some heavy fight- 
ing by which Maceo gained an important victory 
and broke the trocha line. General Garcia’s expe- 
dition, which landed successfully, brought new hope 
to the insurgent headquarters; and at no time since 
the war began have the rebels had less thought of 
compromise, or felt more strongly assured of com- 
plete victory in the early future, than in these last 


days. 


Dull Times Since the passing of the concurrent reso- 
at Wash- lutions in favor of recognizing the Cuban 
ington. vebelsas belligerents, Congress has accom- 
plished very little that has attracted the country’s 
attention. ‘The appropriation bills have been ad- 
vanced as rapidly es possible, upon the general 
understanding that there is to be an exceptionally 
early adjournment. The liberal disposition of the 


present Congress toward the further increase of 
the new navy, was remarked in these pages last 
month. More recently, there has been shown a 
similar readiness in both Houses to accept the esti- 
mates and the advice of the War Department as 


regards fortifications and coast defenses. The sums 
appropriated for those purposes in this session will 
be vastly larger than in any former year (the period 
of the civil war of course excepted) since the foun- 
dation of the government. Our country is too great 
and too wealthy to do without fortifications and 
ships on the mere ground of expense. A reasonable 
degree of preparation for emergencies is one of the 
best guarantees for peace; and in the long run, 
therefore, it is economical rather than costly to 
maintain a navy and to provide proper defenses 
along the seaboard. Work should be kept going, 
moreover, with sufficient regularity and in large 
enough amounts to maintain shipyards, gun facto- 
ries, armor-plate works, and kindred industrial es- 
tablishments in a state of high efficiency. It is inter- 
esting to note the fact that Russia and some other 
foreign governments have begun to buy armor for 
their iron clads of American firms. More rapidly 
than most of our countrymen are aware, we are 
moving toward the resumption of that relative 
position upon the high seas which once belonged to 
us and which it ought to be our avowed policy to 
regain, The government may well foster the sea- 
faring industries for a few years to come. 
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Although Speaker Reed and the control- 
ling majority in the House at Washington 
are planning for a very early adjourn- 
ment, it is not so certain that the Senate will be 
persuaded to facilitate that policy. The Senate is 
in control of the federated free silver coinage men, 
of whom Democratic senators form the chief part, 
while the handful of Western silver Republicans 
led by Senator Teller (with the solitary Eastern ad- 
dition of Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania), 
and the group of People’s party men, are sufficiently 
numerous to round out a free silver majority in the 
chamber. It isnow intimated that these free silver 
senators will endeavor to prolong the debates and 
keep Congress from adjourning until after the presi- 
dential conventions are held. Their policy will be 
to promote the free silver cause with comparatively 
slight regard for other public issues, and witha 
disregard for the time being, of mere party names. 
There is pending in the Democratic party from one 
end of the country to the other a momentous strug- 
gle for control of the Chicago convention in July. 
Democratic national conventions require a two- 
thirds majority for the nomination of a presidential 
candidate, while a simple majority suftices for the 
adoption of a platform. It is not likely that the 
free silver Democrats can obtain a majority great 
enough to nominate an avowed free silver candidate: 
but the prospect of their being able to dictate the 
money plank in the platform is decidedly good. 


Silver and 
Politics. 


The Factiona) The administration Democrats, under 
roy the lead of Secretary Carlisle in partic- 
‘ular, are doing everything in their 

power to avert what seems to them the threatened 
downfall of the Democratic party. But unless every 
present indication should prove false, there is going 
to be a Democratic split. Meaningless money planks 
are not going to be tolerated this year, and the East- 
ern administration Democrats stand for an unequiv- 
ocal mono-metallic gold basis, while the Southern 
and Western Democrats are no less definitely com- 
mitted to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one “‘ without waiting for the action of 
any nation on earth,’’ to quote Mr. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska. As we go to press the Democrats of Iowa 
are striving for control of their state convention, the 
free silver wing being determined to send a delega- 
tion to the Chicago convention that will work for 
the nomination of Ex-Governor Boies on a free silver 
platform. The third term talk is still in the air, 
and Mr. Cleveland has not as yet said or done any- 
thing to remove the impression that he is willing 
under certain contingencies to try for another four 
years in the White House. We can now foresee 
nothing which would be likely to warrant Mr. 
Cleveland in making the attempt except the out- 
break of war with Spain, or some other foreign 
complication which would make the country think 
it unwise to ‘“‘swap horses amid stream.” If the 
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silver question is to be the one subject before the 
country, Mr Carlisle, Mr. Olney. or one or two 
other prominent Democrats might well enough 
inherit Mr. Cleveland’s mantle. 
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Courtesy of the New York Journal. 
THE HON. MARK HANNA, 
Manager of the McKinley campaign. 


Preliminary work on behalf of Mr. 
McKinley’s nomination at St. Louis 

has been pushed in a-masterly fashion 
under the guidance of Mr. Mark Hanna, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has carried into this particular task the 
qualifications of a successful business man, rather 
than the experiences and knowledge of a professional 
politician. The McKinley men are claiming that 
they will surely have a clear majority of the dele- 
gates pledged for their candidiate, several weeks 
before the convention meets; and that he wiil be 
readily named on the first ballot. This may prove 
to be the case, but it is not certain as yet. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for several of the 
other candidates to hold good the nucleus upon 
which they had relied several months ago. Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Allison, however, are both of them 
national candidates whose qualifications are admit- 
ted by the entire party, and whose candidacy is taken 
seriously. 


The Republican 
Candidates. 


New York Unhappily for the aspirations of Gov- 
in Current ernor Morton, of New York, he relied 
Politics ; ate 
upon the promises of politicians who de- 
sired to use him for their momentary ends in State 
and city affairs, He has proved even more suscepti- 
ble than they had any reason to suppose. The con- 
sequence is that he has spoiled what might have 
been a magnificent gubernatorial administration, 
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without advancing his presidential prospects one 
iota. On the contrary, it is not to be believed that 
many men except the Governor himself are taking 
his presidential candidacy seriously; while many 
others who might at least have felt kindly disposed 
towards Mr. Morton as the Republican nominee, 
would now oppose him with all their energy. A 
governor of the State of New York who allows 
political bosses to dictate the appointment of state 
civil service commissioners with the avowed purpose 
of nullifying the spirit of the civil service law, is 
not the man the country wishes to entrust with the 
appointment of the national civil service commis- 
sioners. The other day, it fell to the lot of Governor 
Morton to determine whether or not the officials 
who are to act as inspectors of saloons under the 
new Raines Liquor Tax law should be subjected to 
examination in accordance with the provisions of 
the civil service statutes or not. He could have 
taken this delicate business of enforcing the liquor 
law out of politics if he desired; but having ascer- 
tained that under a somewhat strained construction 
of the law he might give this service to the Repub- 
lican bosses for party spoils, and exempt it from the 
operation of the civil service laws, he obeyed his 
masters. The new law has gone into effect under 








































Courtesy or tne New York World. 


THE HON. JOHN RAINES, OF NEW YORK. 
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SENATOR CAMERON, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


the complete control of Mr. Platt and his machine. 
The New York Legislature, which was announced 
to adjourn on April 30th, has been one of the most 
disappointing law-making bodies that ever. made 
fair promises only to break them. Its judgment 
was never exercised freely and responsikly upon any 


question. It was more completely governed by out- 
side dictation than any previous legislature of the 
State, whether Democratic or Republican. 


Theos Sitne But the very completeness and success 
National Tickets of the party machine in New York, 

a Certainty. which avows itself satisfied with Gov- 
ernor Morton and preten’s to support him as a 
presidential candidate, is what makes Governor Mor- 
.ton an impossibility. The willing and obedient 
* servant of a state or local machine has never yet 
been accepted by a national Republican conven- 
tion; and this year of all years is going to belong to 
public opinion rather than to political bosses. Party 
machinery is destined this year to be very seriously 
fractured. There will be at least three strong presi- 
dential tickets in the field. If Mr. McKinley should 
be nominated at St Louis, there will certainly be a 
split at Chicago. The result of that split will be an 
extreme gold party and an extreme silver party. 
The Republican phalanx, on the other aand, will 
not split in the center. It wiil merely lose a part of 
its extreme right wing, and a part of its extreme 
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left wing. That is to say, some Eastern business 
men who call themselves Republicans would rather 
support a candidate like Carlisle on a gold platform 
than support McKinley on a compromise plank. On 
the other hand many of the far Western Republi- 
cans, under the lead of Senator Teller and his 
friends, would rather support a Democratic ticket 
headed by a man like Governor Boies, of Iowa, on a 
free silver platform, than support Mr. McKinley or 
Mr. Allison,—not to mention Mr. Reed,—on such a 
platform as the Republicans are likely to adopt at 
St. Louis. As for the Populists, they are going to 
wait and see what happens in the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. It has been for some time 
very strongly hinted that the free silver forces of all 
parties may unite upon Senator Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, as their candidate, and persuade him to 
accept the nomination. It would seem easier, how- 
ever, to hold the Southern vote with a Western 
Democrat like Governor Boies as the pro-silver can- 
didate. It is not impossible that the break-up of 
party machinery may give us four formidable 
tickets, but it is now practically certain that there 
will be at least three. 


The trouble between Brazil and France 
respecting the boundary of French Guiana 
does not seem to be approaching a settle- 
ment as fast as the circumstances ought to have al- 
lowed. The acute phases of the difficulty have been 
due to the extraordinary qualities of a Brazilian 
named Cabral, who has for a year or two,—in the 
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Courtesy of the New York Herald. 
PRESIDENT SAM, OF HAYTI. 


capacity of governor of the extreme northern prov- 
ince of Brazil, with his headquarters at the town of 
Mapa, exactly on the line of the boundary claimed 
by France,—exercised a high-handed jurisdiction, 
driving back the French troops and making himself 
terrible to all opponents. There is no connection by 
land between Mapa and Rio Janeiro, and, even if 
there were, the distance would be as great as from 
Washington to Arizona. Cabral has, therefore, not 
been subjected to close control, and has acted on his 
own initiative, quite regardless of diplomatic and 
international consequences. He was reported dead 
last year, but he has made his appearance again, and 
is a popular idol in northern Brazil. 


The Venezuelan question has been rather 
in abeyance for some weeks, but we are as- 
sured that the commission at Washington 
is prosecuting its inquiries with thoroughness and 
admirable method. One of the important utter- 
ances of the last month was that of President Diaz, of 
Mexico, on the assembing of the Mexican Congress, 
in respect to the Monroe Doctrine. President Diaz 
recognizes the necessity and importance of that 
doctrine, and gives his adherence to it in passages 
which show broad statesmanship and a clear and 
moderate judgment. In the Republic of Hayti a 
new President, namely Gen. Tiresias Simon Sam, is 
exercising authority in the place of the late Presi- 
dent Hyppolite, who died March 24. It is rather 
noteworthy that a President of Hayti should diea 
natural.death in peaceable possession of his office. 
Several South American questions are attracting at- 


Matters in 
Spanish 
America. 
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tention, notably certain‘new and somewhat critical 
phases of the old boundary dispute between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic. It is to be hoped that 
the insatiate ambition of Chili, which has in the past 
destroyed Peru and crushed Bolivia, may not lead to 
an attempt to conquer the great republic of the La 
Plata Valley. A war would be ruinous to both 


countries. 


Our Canadian neighbors are upon the eve 
of a general election for renewal of the 
Dominion Parliament. The strenuous at. 
tempt made to pass the law coercing Manitoba in 
the matter of denominational schools, did not result 
successfully. After many days of continuous ses- 
sion it was found that the bill was advancing so 
slowly that Parliament was sure to expire by limi- 
tation before final action could be reached. It was 
expected, as these pages were closed for the press, 
that the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell would at once re- 
tire from the prime ministership, and that his place 
would be taken by Sir Charles Tupper, recently re- 
turned from England, where for many years he had 
acted as commissioner for Canada. One of the prin- 
cipal measures pending before the Parliament at 
Ottawa last month, was the proposal that the Do- 
minion should buy from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road a vast area of far Northwestern lands. 


Canadian 
Questions. 








SIR CHARLES TUPPER, 
Leader of the Canadian Conservatives. 
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A highly honored visitor to the United 
States last month was Field Marshal Yama- 
gata. of Japan, whose military reputation 
is now equal to that of any living general, whether 
European or American. Yamagata was on his way 
to Russia to represent Japan at the forthcoming 
coronation of the Czar. His cordial sentiments 
toward the United States were reciprocated during 


A Visitor 
From 
Japan. 


FIELD MARSHAL YAMAGATA, OF JAPAN. 
From a new photograph taken in San Francisco. 


his brief sojourn here in a manner which must 
have convinced him of the sincerity of Amer- 
ica’s friendship toward Japan. His visit occurred 
at a time when Congress was discussing the ques- 
tion of a subsidy for the proposed cable from ‘San 
Francisco to Japan by way of Honolulu. It is to be 
hoped that the enterprise will be launched without 
much further delay. If the coronation of the Czar 
had been postponed a year or two, Yamagata could 
have made a very easy journey to Moscow by way 
of Port Arthur and the trans Siberian railway, now 
under rapid construction. As matters stand he has 
been obliged to go nearly all the way around the 
world to reach Moscow. 


April Fools’ Day has fallen somewhat 

into desuetude; but it deserved to be 

remembered this year because it was 
the anniversary of the day on which Lord Salisbury 
launched his famous Circular on the San Stefano 
Treaty—the Circular which for all time will rise up 
in judgment against England to condemn her. In 
that Circular, under the hypnotic influence of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury set himself to destroy 
the securities which Russia had exacted for the de- 
cent government of the Armenian subjects of the 


April 1, 1878— 
A Retrospect. 
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He reestablished in consolidated per- 
petuity the hateful system of Turkish rule. To-day 
England sees and laments that fatal mistake. Writ- 
ten in letters of blood and fire that flame from the 
Armenian uplands, and emphasized by the despair- 
ing death-cries of a martyred race, England and the 
world must read the results of that ghastly and 
criminal blunder. And the worst of it is that Lord 
Salisbury, who is said to be honestly desirous of un- 
doing the consequences of his own handiwork, can 
find no place where he can bring forth works meet 
for repentance. Russia has never forgiven and will 
never forget the part he played at that crisis in her 
destinies. The wretched remnants of the Armenian 
nation cower trembling on the ruins of their homes, 
anticipating that when the spring comes, the snows 
have melted, and the roads are open once more, 
there will be a renewal of the massacres. 


Sultan. 


In these days of haste and scurry,— 
when we are devouring the news at 
breakfast or in the train, and fail into 
the habit of feeling as if questions producing no 
daily dispatches must have been shelved or buried, 
—it is well to remember that in political affairs, as 
in the operations of the husbandman, there is the 
due progression of the seasons. Seed time and har 
vest fail not; and tares spring up and ripen even as 
the good grain. It was eighteen years ago that 
there was enacted in these Eastern fields the familiar 
scene described in the parable. The Russians, like 
the man who sowed good seed, were too much 
weakened to prevent the coming of the enemy who 
sowed tares in the field they had fertilized with their 
blood. But when the blade sprang up and brought 
forth fruit, there appeared the tares also. Every 
letter and telegram from Armenia telling of the 
butchery and outrage of the hapless Christians, is 
merely a latter-day version of the cry of the alarmed 
servants, ‘‘ Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy 
field ? Whence then hath it tares?’’ And the re- 
ply is the same: ‘‘ An enemy hath done this. But 
let both grow together till the time of the harvest ’’ 
—the good wheat in liberated Bulgaria, the evil 
tares in re-enslaved Macedonia and Europe pro- 
tected Armenia. ‘‘ Then I will say to the reapers, 
Gather up first the tares and burn them.’’ The 
time of the burning, which is the time of harvest, 
draweth nigh. Nor can any one who remembers 
how much of the Jingo fever of 1878 was due to ar- 
rogance, insolence, pride, vainglory, and the super 
fluity of all naughtiness, marvel if the Lord of the 
Harvest should punish the enemy who sowed the 
tares. 


The Parable of 
the Tares. 


The only gleam of light—an evanescent 
flash already quenched in gloom—that 
has reached us within recent weeks 
from Armenia was the story of the heroic defense 
of Zeitun. The inhabitants, male and female, boys 
and men alike, appear to have fought with the ut- 


The Defense 
of Zeitun. 
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They first ob- 


most gallantry and determination. 
tained possession of the fort by pouring sand and 
kerosene oil into the water supply. The Turks stood 
it for three days, then came out, and after fifty six 
hours’ fight surrendered. There were 250 prisoners. 
When the Turkish reinforcements came, and the 
Armenian men were out fighting, the prisoners at- 


tempted to break out and fire the town. Thereupon 
the women, who were armed, slaughtered them to 
a man and threw their bodies down the cliff. The 
Turkish terms were immediate surrender, to be fol- 
lowed by the execution of 20 per cent. of the inhabit- 
ants. ‘‘ Wait one day and we will have the life of 
every man, woman and child.”?” They had to wait, 
not one day, but many months. It is truthfully re- 
ported that 2,870 shells were thrown into the town. 
Of these, 1,200 never burst, but were regarded by 
the women who unloaded them as if they were Eli- 
jah’s ravens, bringing providential supply of powder 
for their magazines. The following account of a 
sortie during-the siege reads well: 


Once the Zeitunlis collected a great flock of mountain 
goats—a few men secreted themselves among them— 
and came down close upon the Turks. There was a 
mist, and the Zeitunlis fired a few shots. The Turks, 
thinking surely a great army was upon them, turned and 
fied. Even at a quarter of a mile distant it is hard to 
distinguish between goats and soldiers. The goats keep 
in almost perfect ranks, are black with white faces, and 
walk almost as fast as soldiers walk. 


But although the Turks were kept at bay, disease 
played havoc in the crowded town. Small pox slew 
the little ones, and privation added to the deadliness 
of the pestilence. At last the Zeitunlis surrendered, 
on terms of an amnesty secured by the intervention 
of the European powers,—which, it is to be hoped, 
will be kept better than other promises of the Turk. 


OR It is the earnest desire of the RevIEw 
Policy Towards OF REVIEWS to find itself in sympathy 
urkey. and accord with the policies of our 
government at Washington regarding all foreign 
complications. It is not for us to forget that the ad- 
ministration must weigh consequences with the ut- 
most care; and certainly it has not been easy to 
know what is exactly the best thing to do for the 
protection of American interests in the midst of Ot- 
toman chaos. One thing, however, our authorities 
at Washington should be wise enough to under. 
stand, and that is that a position once taken must 
be maintained with unyielding vigor, especially in 
dealing with a power like Turkey. Treaty stipula- 
tions give our American educators, physicians, and 
missionaries in Asia Minor the fullest rights and 
guarantees. Americans have spent or invested for 
the general welfare of Turkey’s subjects in Armenia 
and other parts of Asia Minor ten or fifteen millions 
of dollars. Our government does not seem to us to 
be protecting American interests in that quarter 
with anything like the firmness that England, 
France, Germany, or Russia would show under like 
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circumstances. We believe that there is the great- 
est reason for a policy at the present “moment 
toward Turkey that shall go if necessary to the ex- 
tent of an ultimatum, to be followed up by the 
sending of a powerful fleet into the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 


Points He essential points of a true American 

to/nsist policy respecting Turkey at the present 

Upon. moment may be summed up under the fol- 
lowing five heads: 


First: Prompt and full payment of the indemnity 
demanded months ago, on account of the buildings 
and property of Americans destroyed in Harpoot, 
early last November, together with permission for 
immediate rebuilding. This Harpoot outrage was 
of a most flagrant and official character, having 
been done in the presence of Turkish officers and 
soldiers, and after their assurance had been given 
that no harm whatever would be permitted. 

Second: The establishment of United States Con- 
sulates at Erzroum and Harpoot, as provided for by 
Congress in January, 1894. Without such consular 
protection it would be practically impossible for 
Americans to carry on their work, or even be safe 
in their persons. 

Third: The prompt investigation of the malicious 
charges of sedition, which have been prepared 
against Mr. Knapp, and which have been prepared 
against others also. The effect of these charges, 
unless thus silenced, will naturally be the expulsion 
of the missionaries, or the imperilling of their lives 
through Turkish fanaticism. The charges would 
be at once withdrawn if there was a prospect of a 
serious and determined investigation, which would, 
of cours3, expose the real condition of the country. 

Fourth: A reparation. for the violation of Ameri- 
can rights in the case of Mr. Knapp, who, contrary 
to promises made directly to our United States min- 
ister, has been torn from his family in Bitlis, and 
regardless of health or conveniences is beiag hustled 
out of the country. The least reparation for this 
insult would be, that he should be returned to Bitlis 
and not required to leave the place until he receives 
orders to that effect from the American Legation in 
Constantinople, under such circumstances as would 
make it possible for him to leave with safety and 
comfort, with his family also. 

Fifth: The increase of our naval force in Turkish 
waters, with the permanent location of a gunboat at 
Constantinople. The latter is a right enjoyed by 
every foreign ambassador, as a matter of course, 
and for years American gunboats have been in the 
habit of proceeding to Constantinople, no question 
connected with the treaty of Paris, or the treaty of 
Berlin as affecting European war vessels, having 
been previously raised in regard to them. 

Undoubtedly the Hon. Alexander Terrell, our rep- 
resentative at Constantinople, has intended to take 
good. care of American interests, and the adminis- 
tration at Washington has meant to do its duty. 
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But it is to be feared that these gentlemen in au- 
thority are taking their advice from the wrong 
quarters and that they are not sufficiently well in- 
formed concerning the nature and history of Ameri- 
can missionary and educational work in the Turkish 
empire, and scarcely appreciate the permanent rights 
of protection that a half-century of diplomacy and 
treaty making have established in behalf of those 
interests. 


MAJOR-GENERAL KNOWLES, C.B., 
In command of the British Army of Occupation, Egypt. 


The New  “ugland is gradually awakening to the 
Departure for fact that the Italian defeat in Abyssinia 
the Soudan. hag had serious consequences for her. 
The moment it occurred it was evident that it would 
have results in Europe ; but the English expected 
that it would, first of all, affect the Triple Alliance. 
Instead of this, it has, first of all, affected them. 
To the amazement of everybody not behind the 
scenes, it was announced that the frontier policy 
adopted in Egypt ten years ago, and resolutely ad- 
hered to by successive British Cabinets, was to be 
reversed. After years of horrible carnage, it was 
decided in 1885 to fix definitely the southern frontier 
of Egypt at Wadi Halfa, abandoning the Soudan 
from that point southward to the Mahdi. merely re- 
taining hold of Suakim, the Red Sea gate of Khar- 
toum. The Mahdi’s men have from time to time 
broken their teeth against the Halfa frontier ; but 
until the Italians were smashed at Adowa, no one 
dreamed of a renewed advance into the Soudan. No 
sooner, however, was the full significance of the 
Abyssinian victory understood, than the old fron- 
tier policy was reversed and an Egyptian force of 
ten thousand men was ordered southward into 
Dongola. This was not Lord Cromer’s policy, nor 
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Lord Salisbury’s. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s ; and 
at present the justification for the step is not so 
palpable as could have been desired by English pub- 
lic opinion. 

There is, as Major Griffiths says in the 
Fortnightly (see our ‘‘ Leading Articles 
of the Month ’’), no more reason for ad- 
vancing into the Soudan to-day than there has been 
at any time during the last ten years—so far as the 


More Cons 
Than Pros. 


SIRDAR MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H, H. KITCHENER, 
Commanding Egyptian Troops. 


actual facts of the Soudanese position are con- 
cerned. There is the usual mystification on the 
part of the Ministry, but the central fact is clear. 
When the Italians were beaten, Germany pointed 
out that, unless England did something to help 
them, England would be left alone in the Mediterra- 
nean. For some time past the British Ministers 
have been uneasy lest the entente between Germany, 
France, and Russia, established in the Far East, 
should be used against the English in Egypt. The 
possibility of Germany supporting France on the 
Nile was increased by the recent crisis in South 
Africa ; and it was quite on the cards that Great 
Britain might find herself checkmated at Cairo. 
When the Italians were defeated, the English Gov- 
ernment saw its chance ; and, by going to the help 
of the winged member of the Triple Alliance, thrust 
a barrier between Germany and France in Egypt. 
That is the best justification that can be made for 
the advance southward. But unless it carries with 
it Germany’s good will in the Farther East and in 
South Africa, England has not very much quid for 
her quo. The vacillating diplomacy of England 
may be at an end at last, but the cost of a firm 
n!lian -e promises to be heavy. 
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The Liberal party believes that Salis- 
bury’s Government is playing with fire 
in the Soudan. It would be a more 
striking metaphor to say that it is thrusting a 
finger into the cogs of a machine which will inevi- 
tably drag it in farther than it cares to go. To send 
only 10,000 Egyptians to Dongola with the hot sea- 
son coming on, to face 40,000 first-rate fighting men 
like the Dervishes of the Soudan, who once broke a 
British square, seems rash to the verge of lunacy. 
If England can put the business through for £5,000, - 
000, and with the despatch of 20,000 British troops, 
she will be lucky. It is useless to say that she is 
not planning to re-conquer the Soudan. It is some- 
times good policy to go a gunning for a tiger ; but 
it is never safe to go a hunting merely for one of 
his ears. The tiger, like the Khalifa, never recog- 
nizes that principle of limited liability in dealing 
vith his foes. 


The Risks 
England Runs. 


The Egyptian treasury is to bear the 
brunt of this advance to Akasheh. 
But Egypt is in liquidation. Her 
treasury is in the hands of the mortgagees. Nearly 
two millions, more exactly £1,880,000, is in the 
First Reserve Fund of the Caisse, which can only 
be diverted to meet the costs of the war by the 
unanimous consent of all the powers. This consent 


The Powers 
and the 
Egyptian Caisse. 


From the Zllustrated London News. 
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will never be given to meet the cost uf any Sou- 
danese adventure. The Third Reserve Fund, which 
amounts to £500,000, is available at the discretion 
of the Egyptian government. But for the appro- 
priation of the odd £1,400,000 left in the General 
Reserve Fund, with which the Commissioners of 
the Caisse are free to deal after meeting the claims 
of railways and other public works to which it is 
pledged, only a majority vote is requisite. As Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy will vote with England on 
this occasion, no serious financial difficulty will 
arise at first. The trouble will come if, as usually 
happens, the war costs as many pounds as it was 
estimated 1t would cost shillings. Somebody will 
have a large bill to pay for conquering the Soudan. 


Mr. Morley challenged the new policy 

Chamberlain's in the House of Commons, and was 
Policy. 
speech which caused the Spectator to hail him as 
England’s new ‘‘ Foreign Minister.’’ It undoubt- 
edly was characterized by all the cocksure assertive- 
ness of its author. Lord Palmerston himself could 
hardly have defied the universe in more reckless 
fashion. Egypt, said he, for the present at least, is 
‘“‘a British dependency.’’ Before England could 
even dream of evacuating it, an important work 
must be done ; and then Mr. Chamberlain gave a 


EGYPTIAN CAMEL CORPS PATROLLING THE DESERT. 





answered by Mr. Chamberlain ina __. 
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sudden and unexpected extension to the work that 
has to be accomplished. Hitherto, it has been un- 
derstood that England went to re-establish order 
in Egypt. Mr. Chamberlain does not hold that 
opinion. Before the English go, Egypt must have 
perfect control of the Nile, ‘‘ her own river which 
is her life.’ That means, of course, that the 
Egyptian flag must be flying again at Khartoum 
before British troops quit Cairo. What the French 
will say is, that if that be so, England's former en- 
forcing of the Egyptian evacuation of the Soudan 
was a most Machiavellian trick for rendering im- 
possible the British evacuation of Egypt. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, does not seem to care for 
what anybody says. He maintains that the pri- 
mary object of the advance to Akasheh was to 
create a diversion which might save Kassala for the 
Italians. It was to be a reconnaissance in force at 
first ; but if it was found not too difficult, it was 
intended to occupy Dongola. Nor were the forces 
going to advance in order to retire. ‘‘ Where we 
go, there we shall remain. We have no intention 
of handing back to barbarism such territory—be it 
more or less—as we shall recover. for civilization.”’ 
So ‘‘ Blastus ’’ is on horseback, or, rather, on camel- 
back—and he is riding post-haste to —Dongola, 
What he will have to do to stay there, or to ad- 
vance still further, will give us material for future 
narration. 


The advance, we take it, is really the out- 

Alliance ward and visible sign of the sudden recoil 
with Italy. of the British Government from France, 
and of its relapse into the arms of the Triple Alli- 
ance. It is not yet known how Salisbury has made 
it up with Germany about her action in the Trans- 
vaal; but there seems to be no doubt that Britannia 
has plumped herself down with a splash beside 
Italy. In the Italian Chamber, both the present 
and the late Foreign Minister declared that an 
alliance—an alliance without protocols—existed be- 
tween England and Italy. Not merely was this 
alliance the natural result of the sentiments and 
interests of the two powers in the Mediterranean; 
it extended in a limited fashion to Africa. England 
did not guarantee Italy in Africa as well as in the 
Mediterranean; but if England conquers the Soudan, 
Italy will restore Kassala—supposing she keeps it 
tillthen. The Italian Premier was quite precise in 
his declarations, asserting that he had strengthened 
the alliance with Great Britain, and that ‘‘ the rela- 
tions of Italy with England were not susceptible 
of improvement, for they were as excellent as they 


could possibly be.”’ 


England's 


In Italy,—the result of the Abyssinian 
disaster having been to overturn the Crispi 
Ministry,—the Marquis di Rudini is serv- 
ing both as Premier and Minister of the Interior. 
The Duke of Sermoneta is Foreign Minister, and 
General Ricotti Minister of War. After a brief and 
furious outburst of excitement the Italians have 
calmed down, and instead of clamoring for ven- 
geance, have shown quite an unexpected readiness 
to take their beating and make the best of it. The 
Italians are said to have lost 7,000 white soldiers 
and 2,000 native auxiliaries General Baldissera has 
still 18,000 men at his disposal in addition to his 
garrisons. He has stopped the despatch of reinforce- 
ments, but he can do nothing till he replaces the 
cannon captured by the enemy. When the muster 
roll was called after the fatal field, only seventeen 
per cent. of the troops answered to their names. 
King Menelik is said to be willing to come to terms 
with the Italians on some such lines as these: (1) The 
Italian colony of Erythrea to be limited to the land 
between the sea coast and the watershed of the River 
Mareb; (2) Tigre to bea kind of buffer state governed 
by a Ras or ruler friendly to and accepted by Italy; 
(3) Italy and Abyssinia to make common cause 
against the Dervishes; and (4) the garrison of Adi- 
grat to be allowed to march out with military 
honors. There seems to be every disposition on 
the part of the new Italian Ministry to accept some 
such terms, despite the German suggestion that 
they should vindicate their military prestige by 
wiping out the disgrace of the defeat. The fighting 
season bas closed, meanwhile, and Menelik is gath- 
ering strength for fresh resistance or aggression as 
the case requires, when the fall campaign opens. 


/taly,—at 
Home and 
in Africa. 




















GENERAL BALDISSERA, 
Commander of Italian Troops in Africa. 


Few things are more extraordinary than 


Russian 
ftorest in the sudden growth of Russian interest in 
ye Abyssinia. When the first Russian ad- 


‘venturers went to that country they were ridiculed 
as madmen. Even quite recently the Russian gov- 
ernment disclaimed all interest in the movement 
for establishing a tie between the Russian and 
Abyssinian Churches. But now Abyssinia is re- 
garded almost as if it were an African Montenegro; 
and collections are being made throughout Russia 
for the sick and wounded Abyssinians just as if they 
had been Slavs or Greek Orthodox. There are said 
to be any number of French and Russian officers in 
the Abyssinian camp, and the victory of King 
Menelik has been hailed in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg with almost as much enthusiasm as if he had 
been a feudatory of the Czar’s. It is a very inter- 
esting and somewhat romantic piece of political 
adventure But it will not come to much, fora 
power like Russia that does not possess a supreme 
navy can never gain much influence in a distant 
country like Abyssinia that has no seaport; although, 
no doubt, as the Transvaal shows, they can help to 
make trouble. 


In addition to having her hands full in 
Egypt, England may have serious busi- 
ness to attend to in Matabeleland. The 
severe shock given to the administration of 
Rhodesia by the deportation of its late Adminis- 
trator and nearly all the officers of its tiny army to 
Bow Street, London, to be tried as accused criminals, 
appears to have created some excitement among the 
recently conquered natives. They have risen all 
around Buluwayo, and have massacred all the whites 


The 
Rising in 
Matabeleland. 
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GENERAL RICOTTI, 
Italian Minister of War. 






they can lay their hands on, including Mr. Bentley, 
the native Commissioner. The success of this insur- 
rection has actually occasioned alarm in the newly 
settled territory, which is larger than the whole 
German Empire. The settlers have fallen back upon 
Buluwayo, and volunteer forces have been hurried 
off to the disaffected district. Mr. Rhodes, who had 
arrived in that part of the country, was ill fora 
time; and there were rumors—happily contradicted 
soon afterwards—that he was dead. It seems some- 
thing of a farce that England should be trying at 
Bow Street the very men whose presence is so greatly 
needed in Rhodesia. But it is a mistake to believe 
that Dr. Jameson denuded Matabeleland of its armed 
guardians when he marched from Mafeking. He 
only took 150 men from the Matabele Mounted 
Police, and raised 300 to replace them. There are 
in Matabeleland to-day four times as large a force 
as that with which Dr. Jameson faced and conquered 
the army of Lobengula. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, may not regret the opportunity this rising 
affords of despatching troops to South Africa. If 
the rising is suppressed before they reach Charter- 
land, they will be handy in view of any awkwardness 
on the part of the Boers. Indeed, this excuse for 
England to put a formidable force in South Africa 
is the most interesting feature of the new Matabele 
ontbreak. It will be used to full advantage. 


Dr. Jameson The complete control of all the armed 
forces of the Chartered Company is in 
the hands of Mr. Chamberlain. It will 
be interesting to see whether he will prove himself 
to be as lucky in this as he has been in wire-pulling. 
Meanwhile, the news from Charterland will cer- 
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tainly not tend to increase the popularity of the 
prosecution of Dr. Jameson. It is difficult to see 
why the proceedings should have been spun out as 
they have been. There is no dispute about the 
facts; there seems to be as little doubt about the 
law. Under these circumstances the protracted 
trial seems absurd. It was, late in March, adjourned 
for five weeks. If the Matabele insurrection spreads 
Sir John Bridge had better grant another remand 
long enough to let ‘“‘ Dr. Jim ’’ and his menslip back 
to Buluwayo to put things straight, and then go 
to old England again after they have pacified the 
country, in order to receive their reward in the 
police court and serve their terms in the “Old 
Bailey.’’ 


Outside of Africa there have been few 
old-world alarms and excursions. A 
Moplah rising in India was summarily 
repressed. The only news from the East tells of 
Russian reinforcements, and an increasing convic- 
tion on the part of China that in Russia is her only 
hope. Germany is “‘ nosing round ’’ a small island 
called Lapa not far from Hong Kong, which she is 
believed to covet for a coaling station. The Portu- 
guese continue to fail in suppressing the insurrection 
in Goa. The Indian exchequer is once more full, and 
almost the only excitement to be reported was 
created by Mr. Balfour’s announcement that the 
Indian mints may be reopened as one result of the 
parliamentary debate on bimetallism,—which once 
more showed that whatever may be the opinions of 
influential individuals, the Unionist government is 
as steady for gold monometallism as its Liberal 
predecessor. And that is putting it strongly. 


Nor in Europe itself have there been as 
many items of importance as usual. The 
visit of Count Goluchowski, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, to Berlin, was one of 
the most conspicuous. He was welcomed with 
special cordiality, but what his exact business was, 
has never been stated. President Faure, after mak- 
ing a tour in the South of France, came back to 
Paris convinced that Radical doctrines are in the 
ascendant with the masses, and disposed to support 
with energy the Radical Ministry of M. Bourgeois. 
Despite the vehement and almost ferocious hostility 
of the most articulate classes in France, the French 
Chamber carried the proposal to introduce a gradu- 
ated income tax, by a vote of 286 to 270. Immense 
pressure was used to force the deputies to vote 
against their wishes; but the methods used appear 
to have been legitimate enough. If a constituency 
elects a man to vote for an income tax, and he does 
not like an income tax, he should either put his 
personal likes and dislikes in his pocket, or resign 
his seat. The “intimidation ’’ talked of seems to 
have consisted of the vigorous presentation of this 
dilemma of disagreeable alternatives. M. Berthelot, 
the Foreign Minister, has resigned, and it is re 
ported that M. de Courcelles will not return to the 
French Embassy in London. 


An Asiastic 
Lull, 
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England's In the House of Commons legislation 

Meatand has progressed slowly. The ‘“ Dis- 
London's Water. oases of Animals” bill passed its 
second reading by 244 to 95. It will therefore prob- 
ably become law, and render impossible, for a time, 
the importation of live cattle, either for breeding 
or for eating. Foreign beef and mutton henceforth 
are not to enter Britain on four legs. Considering 
the horrors of the cattle-ships, this may be gain from 
the humanitarian standpoint, but it is naturally re- 
sented by American exporters. The government. 
has made up its mind at last about London and its 
water supply. As might be expected, it is against 
the County Council of London, whose bill it flung 
out by 287 to 125; but it professes to be acting in 
the interests of the Greater London still, which. 
lies outside the Greater London that elects the 
County Councils. That is Mr. Chamberlain’s cue, 
and it is perhaps the best available for that sophis- 
tical personage. New York’s municipal govern- 
ment has trouble enough; but at least New York 
controls its own water supply, and is ‘‘ ridden’’ by 
no such iniquitous private interests as the London 
water companies. 


A British . Speaking at a dinner given by the 
Imperial Canadian Club, in London, Mr. 
Customs-Union. Chamberlain boldly broached the ques- 
tion of an Imperial Zollverein. He said that the re- 
sponse which England’s recent peril had evoked 
from all parts of the Empire, imposed upon states- 
men the duty of utilizing so loyal and imperial a 
sentiment. How could it bo done? Precedent 
pointed to a closer commercial union. How could 
that be obtained? A Canadian suggestion was 
that a special tax should be imposed for imperial 
purposes on all goods coming into British or Co- 
lonial ports from foreign countries. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain declared that this was not enough. What. 
was wanted was to secure, if possible, for all the 
Colonies and dependencies of Britain what the 
American constitution secures to every state in the: 
Union, viz., Free Trade within the limits of the: 
Union. How that can be most easily attained, Mr. 
Chamberlain does not at present perceive. He in- 
vites suggestions. Canada will not be likely to see 
the matter precisely from Mr. Chamberlain’s point 
of view. 
Exhibitions Feparations have been pushed forward 
atPesth to have the Millennial Exhibition of 
and Paris. Hungary at Budapest ready for the open- 
ing day, on May 1, while France has definitely 
resolved to set about the creation of an exhibition 
in 1900 which will worthily inaugurate the century. 
It may be noted, as one good sign, that in the con- 
struction of its buildings, the Chamber,—which 
refused to insist upon an eight hours’ day,—has 
imposed the six days’ week upon all contractors. 
The dread of Sabbatarianism made them shrink 
from making Sunday the rest day; but the affirma- 
tion of the principle of one rest day in seven isa 
good and hopeful sign. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE 


J] HILE the average excellence of the work of the 

/ American caricaturists has beeh showing marked 
improvement, and while the newspapers are using the 
political cartoon with ever increasing success, it has 
happened that the ranks of our caricature artists have 
of late been sadly depleted by the death of some of their 
most distinguished members. We have spoken in these 
pages of Mr. Keppler, whose genius created Puck, and 
whose death has made so marked a difference in the 
merits of that periodical. More recently we have paid 
tribute to the excellence of the work of Mr. Bernhard 
Gillam, Keppler’s successful rival, the founder of Judge. 
On April 16, Constantin De Grimm, whose work for twelve 
years had been so familiar to the American public, died 
in New York. 

Mr. De Grimm was the son of a German baron, who was 
chief instructor of the children of the Czar Nicholas ; 
and thus his boyhood was spent in St. Petersburg, al- 
though his education was completed in Germany. He 
was trained for the law, but preferred a journalistic and 
artistic career, and he joined the staff of the well-known 
German paper, Daheim. He went into the German 
Army in 1867, and remained with the colors for some 
four or five years, serving through the Franco-Prussian 
war, where he won the iron cross for distinguished 
bravery at the battle of Gravelotte. He then resigned 
his commission as lieutenant and joined the staff of the 


Courtesy of the New York Sun. 
THE LATE BARON DE GRIMM. 





























‘“* ALMOST IN THE SHADOW OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, “| THOUGHT CONSIDERABLE ABOUT WILLIAM TELI. 
I FOUND*THE GREATEST WANT AND WRETCHEDNESS,”’ AND HIS EXPLOITS WITH GESSLER, APPLES, ETC.”’ 


From ‘Samantha in Europe.” From “Samantha in Europe.” 
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department, ‘ Current UY 
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casion to reproduce. 
| Subsequently Mr. De 
Grimm went to Paris, 
where he became the 
manager of a French 
illustrated comic 
paper. 

Thus it will be seen 
how wide an experience 
he had enjoyed before 
Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, in pursuance of his 
policy of introducing 
illustration into the 
LITTLE GREECE BESTOWS HON- newspaper press of the 


ORS ON AMERICA FoR vicro- United States, per- 
JES IN THE REVIVED OLYM- suaded De Grimm to For years ‘the gang” have | and now at last the Ballot | 


PIAN GAMES. come to New York and kicked the Ballot Box— Box kicks back, 

do work for the Herald. ————_—____— — 
His drawings for news- THE REFORM VICTORY IN THE RECENT CHICAGO MUNICIPAL 
papers, weekly and monthly periodicals and books have ELECTION. 

become known to hundreds of thousands of American 
readers. For the past year or two his health had been 
delicate and he had done comparatively little newspaper 
drawing, but had drawn a great number of cartoons for 
the so-called ‘‘Samantha’’ books, the latest of which, 
*‘Samantha in Europe,” has just now made its appear- 
ance from the press of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls (see 
book notes in this number). The two cartoons repro- 
duced on the preceding page are from this new book, 
and represent De Grimm’s last work. ‘ 

As for the other cartoons which we have selected this 
month, it will readily be seen that John Bull’s various 
exploits, particularly his recent policy in Egypt and 
the Soudan, have had the particular attention of the 
cartoonists of Europe; while in this country the presi- 
dential outlook has employed pencils as well as pens, and 
Major McKinley on the Republican side and President 
Cleveland on the Democratic have had the lion’s share 
of attention. 











From the Chitago Times-Herald, 


From the Chicago Times-Herald. 














WE’VE HAD AN EXCEPTIONALLY ROUGH SPRING. 

The March lion defied Father Time and took possession of HERCULES AND THE HYDRANT, OR THE LONDON COUNTY 

April, COUNCIL IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE PRIVATE WATER- 
From the Chicago Times-Herald. SUPPLY MONOPOLY. 
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UNCLE SAM’s EASTER EGGS. 


The Republican egg is hatching out a fine brood, but what does the THERE IS NO TURNING BACK, AND HERE IS THE 
Democratic egg contain ? END OF MR. CLEVELAND’S FREE-TRADE PATH. 


From the New York Herald. From Judge (New York). 














IN BASE-BALL PHRASEOLOGY. MAJOR M’KINLEY AS THE “MAGNETIC CANDIDATE.” 
“Will Grover start for third base? The delegates are irresistibly drawn. - 
From the New York Herald, From Judge (New York). 
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IN THE DESERT! 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE WITH RESPECT TO 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (GERMANY, ITALY AND AUSTRIA). 
From Punch (London). 





SHADE OF GENERAL GORDON TO JOHN BULL: ‘* REMEMBER !”’ 


JOHN BULL: ‘“ Please will you take me in?” 


From Ulk (Berlin). 
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THE SPHINX WARNS JOHN BULL ON THE EVE OF THE 


WHAT THE LONDON ‘TIMES’? AS BRITANNIA REMARKS TO 
SOUDAN EXPEDITION. JOHN BULL: 

THE SPHINX: ‘Ah! you say you are going to annihilate the ‘“We watch without envy Italy's intentions in Abyssinia.” 

Dervish. Take care he doesn’t annihilate you ! 


From La Silhouette (Paris). - 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT,—ANOTHER WARNING VIA PARIS. 


* Unfortunate Egyptian, do not listen tohim. He is going to 
stab you to protect his country the better.” 
From Le Grelot. 
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SF Eye Oavialivhen’sduungt, 
“a mupder Srofeinder nies. 
Ot a , { 
JOHN BULL’S EMOTIONS IN VIEW OF RUSSIA’S NEW INFLUENCE 
IN CHINA. 


a Extraordinary! as soon as the Russian takes a pinch of Oriental 
snuff, the Englishman’sneezes.” 
From Jugend (Germany). 



































ENGLAND’S ANSWER TO THE DEMAND OF FRANCE, RUSSIA 
AND TURKEY FOR EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 
JOHN BULL: “But, Allied Forces, I assure you the little croco- 
dile is very well off in my arms,” 
From La Silhouette (Paris). 

















HOW ‘UNCLE SAM”? AND “00M PAUL”? KRUGER USE THE BRIT- 
ISH LION TO GIVE AN OBJECT LESSON IN MAKING ‘THE 
PUNISHMENT FIT THE CRIME,” 

This is what happens to him who meddles with other people's 


affairs, 
From Der Wahre Jacob (@ermany). 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE ITALIANS MET THE ABYSSIANIAN 
LION AT ADOWA. 
Here is all that remains of the last of the Romans. 
From Le Grelot (Paris). 


























MR. CECIL RHODES STILL HAS POPULARITY ENOUGH TO BE IN 
DEMAND, BUT HE CHOOSES TO IDENTIFY HIMSELF WITH 
‘*RHODESIA’? AND BUILD UP THE CITY OF BULUWAYO. 


From the Sketch (Buluwayo, South Africa). 
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MR. GOSCHEN AS THE MODERN PARIS,—AFTER LORD ROSE- WHAT MR. NAST THINKS OF ENGLAND’S URGENT INVITATION 
BERY'S DESIGN. TO PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

The European powers are competing for the golden apples of Eng- “The British lion hopes to lionize the Great South African Lion 


land's friendship, Tamer in London.” 3 
From Picture-Politics (London). From Harper's Weekly (New York). 
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NOW FOR A FAIR RACE. 





The American Senate has resolved by 64 to 6to recognize the 


Cuban insurgents as a warlike power NANSEN FINDS THE NORTH POLE, AND JOHN BULL—PRE- 


PARES TO TAKE IT. 
From Jugend (Germany). 
From Jugend (Germany). 











AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN SITUATION, 
JONATHAN; “Guess we'd best drop this little scrap of ours, John, and deal with these plug-uglies. Shake, old man.” 


From the Melbourne Punch. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From March 19 to April 15, 1896.) 


STATUE OF SHAKSPERE, BY M’MONNIES, 
for the National Library at Washington. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


March 19.—Debate in the Senate on the Cuban bellig- 
erency resolutions is continued....The House discusses 
the resolutions censuring Ambassador Bayard. 

March 20.—The Senate continues to debate the Cuban 
belligerency resolutions. ...The House passes the resolu- 
tions censuring Ambassador Bayard by a vote of 180 to 
71 (5 Democrats for and 3 Republicans against). The 
seat of Mr. Boatner (Dem., La.) is declared vacant on 
the ground that no valid election was held. 

March 23.—The Senate sends the Cubar belligerency 
resolutions back to the conference. cominittee by a 
unanimous vote....Routine business only is transacted 
in the House. 

March 24.—The Senate considers the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial appropriation bill....The Senate 
bill removing all bar to service in the army or navy from 


persons who left that service to serve the Confederacy is 
passed by the House, Mr. Boutelle (Rep., Me.) dissent- 
ing. 

March 25.--In the Senate, Mr. Platt (Rep., Conn.) in- 
troduces a resolution providing for adjournment on 
May 2....The House takes up the naval appropriation 
bill. 

March 26.—The Arizona statehood bill is favorably re- 

The conference committee on 
the Cuban resolutions decides to adopt those passed by 
the Senate originally ...The House passes the naval 
appropriation bill ($31,779,133); the proposition to in- 
crease the number of battleships authorized by the bill 
from four to six is defeated by a vote of 32 to 134. 

March 27.—The Senate passes the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial appropriation bill ($25,500,000) ....The 
House considers bills on the private calendar. 

March 30.—The Senate transacts routine business. 
....The House begins consideration of the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. 

March 31 —The Senate debates the post office appro- 
priation bill....The House continues discussion of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

April 1.—The Senate considers the Delaware Sen- 
atorial election contest and the post office appropriation 

The House resumes debate on the sundry civil 
appropriation bill in committee of the whole. 

April 2.—In the Senate, Mr. George (Dem., Miss.), fin- 
ishes his argument against the claim of Mr. Dupont 
(Rep., Del.) to a seat in the Senate....The House passes 
the sundry civil appropriation bill (about $30,000,000) 
after five hours’ debate of the amendment appropriating 
$32,500 for Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

April 3.—The House of Representatives only in ses- 
sion ; debate is begun on the conference report relative 
to the Cuban resolutions. Speaker Reed reverses a rul- 
ing made in the Fifty-first Congress, and declares that a 
majority of the actual membership of the House (not of 
all members elected) constitutes a quorum. 

April 6.—The Senate considers the post office appro- 
priation bill. ..The House adopts the conference report 
in favor of the Senate Cuban resolutions by a vote of 245 
to 27. The river and harbor bill (between $10,000,000 and 
$11,000,000) is passed, without a division, the vote to sus- 
pend the rules being 216 to 40, 

April 7.—The Senate passes the post office appropria- 
tion bill, after adopting amendments restricting the con- 
solidation system to the limits of corporate towns and 
cities, requiring the expenditure of $50,000 in experi- 
ments on rural free delivery, and granting $80,000 addi- 
tional compensation to the Oceanic Steamship Co. for 
mail service....The House considers bills for the estab- 
lisuxment of a free library in Washington and for the 
adoption of the metric system of weights and measures 
by the government. 

April 8.—The Senate considers the Indian appropria- 
tion bill. Mr. Turpie (Dem., Ind.) speaks in favor of in- 
tervention in Cuba....The House sends back to com- 
mittee the bill for the establishment of the metric 
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system, and agrees to the conference report on the 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

Arril 9.—In the Senate, Mr. Mantle (Rep., Mont.) 
criticises the Dingley tariff bill....The House defeats the 
bill to abolish compulsory pilotage, so far as it affects 
sailing vessels engaged in the coasting trade, by a vote 
of 117 to 52, and passes the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill by a vote of 134 to 21. 

April 10.—The Senate debates the sectarian education 
question in connection with the Indian appropriation 
bill....The House finishes debate of the “ filled cheese ”’ 
bill. 

April 11.—The House of Representatives only in ses- 
sion; the bill imposing a tax on filled cheese is passed by 
a vote of 160 to 58, 

April 13,—The Senate continues to debate on the Du- 
pont election case....The House considers District of 
Columbia business. 

April 14.—In the Senate, Mr. Squire (Rep., Wash.) 
speaks in support of his coast defense bill....The House, 
without a division, passes the bill making appropriations 
for fortifications and sea coast defenses ($11,384,613). 

April 15.—The Senate ratifies the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain providing for a commis- 
sion to assess the damages sustained by Canadian seal- 
ers....The House considers the management of the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Homes. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT —AMERICAN, 
March 19.—Republican conventions in various States 
choose delegates to St. Louis ; in Indiana, McKinley has 
a large majority of the delegates ; in Nebraska, it is de- 
cided that the vote of the delegation shall be for McKin- 


ley, but that the name of ex-Senator Manderson shall be 
formally presented as a candidate. 

March 20.—The Manitoba school remedial bill passes 
second reading in the Canadian House of Representatives. 


OF REVIEWS. 


March 21.—President Cleveland issues an order includ- 
ing in the classified service, subject to competitive ex- 
amination, all clerical and educational posts at Indian 

Lord Aberdeen appoints A. R. 
Dickey, Minister of Justice ; A. Desjardines, Minister of 
Militia, and Sir Donald Smith commissioners to negotiate 
with the Manitoba government for the settlement of 
the school question. 

March 238.—Governor Morton, of New York, signs the 
Raines liquor tax bill. 

March 24.—New York Republicans choose delegates-at- 
large to the St. Louis convention and presidential elec- 
tors-at-large, and adopt resolutions favoring protection 
and sound money and urging the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Morton for the Presidency. , 

March 25.—South Dakota Republicans select delegates 
to St. Louis instructed for McKinley and declare against 
free coinage of silver by about three to one. 

March 26.—The New York Assembly passes the Greater 
New York bill by a vote of 91 (63 Republicans and 28 
Democrats) to 56 (88 Republicans and 18 Democrats) ; 
21 Democrats who vote for the bill are Tammany 
men, and 12 of the Republicans voting against: it 
are from Brooklyn....The New Jersey legislature ad- 
journs....Alonzo P. Carpenter is appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the NewHampshire Supreme Court, to succeed 
the late Charles Doe....The Champaign County (Il.) 
Grand Jury indicts Gov. John P. Altgeld and the entire 
Board of Regents of the University of Dlinois for not 
complying with the law requiring the American flag to 
be displayed over the university buildings. 

March 30.—The Maryland legislature adjourns. ...@ov- 
ernor Morton, of New York, appoints Henry H. Ly- 
man, of Oswego, to be Excise Commissioner under the 
Raines liquor tax law....Governor Hughes, of Arizona 
Territory, is removed and Benjamin J. Franklin ap- 
pointed in his place by President Cleveland, 


ba a 


ore 


4 Sec 


A GROUP OF ROYAL CYCLISTS AT COPENHAGEN, 


(Including the King of Greece, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Waldemar, Prince Charles, and numerous other 
scions of the Danish, English, German, Russian and other royal families.) 
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THE PARTRIDGE STATUE OF GEN. GRANT, 
Unveiled in Brooklyn April 25. 


April 1—The Omaha City Council passes a curfew 
ordinance over the Mayor’s veto....Governor Lippitt 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, is re-elected by an increased 
plurality. 

April 2.—The Ohio legislature passes a bill to pro- 
hibit the wearing of high hats in theatres. . 

April 3.—The Republican League of College Clubs 
holds its annual meeting in Chicago. 

April 4.—The Washington Artillery is sent from New 
Orleans to St. Landry parish, La., to put down disorder 
arising from the attempts of white ‘‘ regulators” to 
prevent the registration of negroes. 

April 5.—The Raines law is rigorously enforced in 
New York City and Brooklyn. 

April 6.--Dr. William L. Steele is re-elected Mayor of 
Helena, Mont., by an increased plurality. The propo- 
sition to raise the public library tax from one-half mill 
to one mill is carried by a large majority....Registration 
books are opened throughout South Carolina under the 
provisions of the new constitution requiring a property 
or educational qualification for voting. 

April 7.—The New York Assembly passes the Senate 
bill for amending the school system of New York City. 
....In the Chicago municipal elections the reformers 
make large gains; of twelve members of the alleged 
‘“boodle gang”’ in the City Council, only six are returned, 
and these by reduced majorities ; the gang loses its two- 
thirds majority, and cannot henceforth pass ordinances 
over the Mayor’s veto....Utah Republicans declare for 
protection, reciprocity, and free silver ; delegates to St. 
Louis are uninstructed, but are supposed to be for Alli 
son. 

April 8.—Rudolph Leberg (Dem.) is elected to succeed 
the late W. H. Crain (Dem.) as Representative in Con- 
gress from the eleventh Texas district... The Ohio leg- 
islature passes a bill to make any county whose officials 
permit a lynching liable to the victim’s family for dam- 
ages....'The United States dry dock at Port Orchard, on 
Puget Sound, the deepest dock yet built for the govern. 
ment, is completed, at a cost of $600,000. 


April 9.—Oregon Democrats, by a vote of 152 to 91, in- 
struct for free coinage at 16 to 1... The Ohio legislature 
passes a bill to prohibit treating to intoxicating liquors. 
....The hearing of charges against Sheriff Tamsen, of 
New York, is begun before the Governor's Commis- 
sioner. 


April 10.—Secretary Hoke Smith and ex-Speaker Crisp 
meet at Albany, Ga., in joint debate on the silver ques- 
tion....The Utah legislature adjourns. .. McKinley 
men secure control of the Kentucky Republican conven- 
tion....Oregon Republicans instruct for McKinley. 


April 13.—The Iowa legislature adjourns, after pass- 
ing the bill to tax bicycles the same as other vehicles. 
...-Thomas Jefferson’s 153d birthday is celebrated at 
Monticeilo by the National Association of Democratic 
Clubs. 

April 14.—Charter elections in New Jersey cities sho-v 
Democratic gains ; James M. Seymour (Dem.) is elected 
Mayor of Newark by about 3,500 plurality. 


April 15.—The New York Senate passes the Greater 
New York bill over the vetoes of Mayors Strong and 
Wurster, by a vote of 34 to 14.:..Free-silver Democratic 
conventions are held in Missouri and Colorado.... North 
Dakota and Nebraska Republicans instruct delegates to 
St. Louis to vote for McKinley....Sir Charles Tupper in 
the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa announces the 
withdrawal of the Manitoba remedial school bill for the 
present. 


FOLDING BICYCLE, 
Used by the French Army. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


March 20.—After a debate of the proposed expendi- 
ture for the Dongola expedition, Mr. Morley’s motion 
to reduce the appropriation is defeated in the British 
House of Commons by a vote of 288 to 145....The Prince 
of Monaco grants an additional concession to the Casino 
for 50 years on condition that his annuity be increased 


M. DE NELIDOFF, 
Russia's representative in Constantinople, 


from $250,000 to $400,000 a year....An order is issued 
disbanding the Turkish reserves recently summoned, 

March 21.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies approves 
the African credits by a large majority....The Presi- 
dent of Ecuador decides to suspend payment of the for- 
. eign debt. 

March 23.—The socialists are bitterly denounced in the 
German Reicistag by the Minister of War. 

March 26.—The French Chamber of Deputies accepts 
the principle of the income tax, voting confidence in the 
government by 297 to 249. 

March 27.—The British Liberal Federation Conference 
votes confidence in Lord Rosebery as party leader. 

March 28.—M. Berthelot, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, resigns his portfolio. 

March 30.—M. Ferdinand Sarrien, a Radical Republi- 
can Deputy, becomes French Minister of the Interior. 

March 31.—The British Parliament adjourns till April 
9 for the Easter recess. 

April 1.—Gen. Tiresias Simon Sam, formerly Minister 
of War, succeeds President Hyppolite, of Hayti....The 
Congress of Mexico opens ; President Diaz advocates the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

April 2.—Lieut.-Gen. George Digby Barker, C. B., is 
appointed British Governor of the Bermudas, in succes- 
sion to Gen. Thomas Casey Lyons....The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies votes confidence in the Ministry by a 
majority of 96 in a total vote of 522. 

April 3.\—The Senate of France refuses to grant the 
government a vote of confidence on foreign affairs, by a 
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vote of 157 to 77; the Ministry decides to remain in 
office because of the vote by the Chamber of Deputies on 
the day before. The Senate adjourns till April 22. 

April 6.—The new torpedo-boat destroyer Desperate, 
designed and built for the British Navy, on a preliminary 
trial attains a speed of 35384 statute miles an hour. 

April 12.—Elections to the Spanish Cortes result favor- 
ably to the Conservatives ; in Cuba the candidates of 
only one party are in the field. 

April 13.—The Irish land bill is introduced in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons by Gerald Balfour, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

April 15.—In Madrid the Marquis of Cabrinan is or- 
dered to furnish bail for having accused the ‘ae 
council of corrupt practices. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


March 19.—Both the British House of Commons and 
the French Chamber of Deputies discuss the projected 
Nile expedition. 

March 21.—Lord Salisbury states that the question of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States 
is receiving the consideration of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that proposals are now before the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

March 23.—The bill providing for the exclusion of for- 
eign bred cattle from the United Kingdom passes second 
reading in the House of Commons, receiving 244 votes. 

March 25.—In the Italian Senate, Baron Blanc, ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, declares that the alliance 
between Italy and Great Britain is an accomplished fact, 


THE DUKE OF SERMONETA, 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


and that the eventual evacuation of Kassala is intended. 
....The Council of Ministers decides that the agents of 
the American Red Cross Society sent to Asia Minor shall 
work only in the cities. 

March 26.—The Egyptian Public Debt Commission 
decides to advance from the reserve fund $2,500,000 fo. 
the British Nile expedition. 

March 31.—Premier Bourgeois, in the French Senate, 
in reply to interpellaticns, denies the loss of French 
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influence in China, states that Madagascar has not been 
annexed to France, but that the Queen’s sovereignty 
and the foreign relations of Madagascar are controlled 
by France, and that in Egyptian affairs France is in firm 
accord with Russia. d 

April 1.—The steamer Bermuda, with her contrabands 
of war, is seized at Puerto Cortez by Honduras author- 
ities....The Transvaal Republic offers to send men to 
help England protect women and children in Matabele- 
land. 

April 2.—Premier Bourgeois declares in the French 
Chamber of Deputies that Great Britain has installed 
herself in Egypt without having been invested with a 
mandate to do so by the powers or by the Turkish 
Sultan, and that France and Russia are agreed in pro- 
testing against the illegal appropriation of Egyptian 
funds for the Soudan expedition. 

April 3.—The steamer Bermuda is released at Puerto 
Cortez; the ammunition seized is held by Honduras 
authorities. 

April 5.—Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, makes pub- 
lic an appeal for a permanent international tribunal of 
arbitration, signed by himself and Cardinals Vaughan, of 
Westminster, and Logue, of Ireland. 

April 7.—Russia decides to send Red Cross workers 
among the Abyssinian troops. 

April 9.—The Porte gives positive assurances to John 
W. Riddle, American Chargé d’ Affaires, and Sir Philip 
Currie. British Ambassador, that missionaries in Turkish 
dominions will not be molested while they conform to 
the laws of the country. 

April 10.—The jury in the United States Court at New 
York City acquits the men charged with violation of the 
neutrality laws in connection with the Bermuda expe- 
dition. 

April 12.—A banquet is given in Vienna in honor of 
the German Emperor and Empress. 

Apri] 13.—President Cleveland nominates ex-Gov. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, of Virginia, to succeed Consul-General Will- 
iams at Havana. 

April 14.—The German Emperor is welcomed in Vienna 
by the Emperor of Austria. 


THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., 
New Primate of all Ireland. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

March 20.—The New Orleans Sugar Exchange adopts 
resolutions asking Congress, in view of the increase in 
the German sugar bounty, to increase the duty on sugar 
coming from countries which give bounties. 

March 21.—Miners in the Clearfield, Beech Creek, 
Cambria and Gallitzin coal regions of Pennsylvania 
receive an advance of 1244 per cent. over the wages that 
have been paid during the last two years. 

March 23.—The Mississippi legislature passes a Dill 
exempting factories from taxation for ten years. 


COLONEL HUNTER, 
In command of Egyptian Frontier. 


March 24.—The Ohio House of Representatives passes 
a bill placing an excise tax of 1 per cent. on the capital 
stock of all fast freight lines and equipment companies 
operating in the State The wholesale dry goods 
house of L. & H. Blum, in Galves*on, Texas, assigns, 
with liabilities of $2,000,000 and assets of $2,500,000. ...The 
Bank of Italy decides to issue a government loan of 140,- 
000,000 lire at 97 per cent. 

March 26.—The Baltimore & Ohio receivers issue a 
statement of their policy in the management of the road. 

March 28.—A private corporation proposes to lease the 
railway over the New York and Brooklyn Bridge and 
to run the elevated trains across without change for a 
single fare. 

March 30.—The Baltimore garment workers declare 
their strike off....The Illinois Supreme Court affirms the 
decision annulling the charter of the Whiskey Trust. 

March 31.—Mayor Wilson Smith, of Montreal, succeeds 
in placing a loan of $8,500,000 for the Quebec govern- 
ment. 

April 1. The Venezuelan Congress authorizes the Pres- 
ident to negotiate a foreign loan of 50,000,000 francs to 
purchase land for new railways and extend those now in 
operation....Four thousand people are reported destitute 
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and suffering at Phoenix City, Ala., caused by a strike at 
the Eagle and Phoenix Mills in Columbus, Ga. 

April 2.—Various Pittsburgh traction lines consolidated 
in a single system backed by Philadelphia capital. 

April 8.—At a conference of Bessemer steel manufac- 
turers in New York City a schedule of prices is fixed for 
one month; it is agreed to limit the production for 
April to 250,000 tons. 

April 14.—The annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, with about one hundred delegates 
having 183 votes, is opened at Columbus, Ohio. 

April 16 —The wire nail manufacturers conclude their 
session at Cleveland. 

EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

March 21.—The University of Pennsylvania establishes 
on the George Leib Harrison foundation for the en- 
couragement of liberal studies and advancement of 
knowledge, twenty-seven new scholarships and fellow- 
ships of the total yearly value of $13,200. 

March 25.—W. C. McDonald, of Montreal, gives $500,- 
000 to McGill University to provide a building for the 
study of chemistry, mining and architecture; this 
brings Mr. McDonald’s gifts to the university up to 
$2,000,000... The trustees of the New York Public 
Library ask for the reservoir site at Forty-second street 
and Fifth avenue for the proposed library building. 

Mar *h 31.—The New York Senate passes the compro- 
mise school bill abolishing the ward trustees of New 
York City by a party vote of 31 to 13....In the British 
House of Commons Sir John E. Gorst introduces a bill to 
establish an educational department in every county and 
borough to administer Parliamentary grants, and mak- 
ing other provisions for an educational system. 

April 1.—The Harvard University faculty decides to 
add a course in Russian to the college curriculum. 

April 2.—Heidelberg University confers the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, with honor, upon Miss G. T. Mor- 
rill, of New York, a graduate of Vassar College. 

April 11.—A friend of Princeton University, whose 
name is withheld, offers a library building to cost from 
$300,000 to $500,000 as a gift to the university. 

April 14.—The University of Michigan offers a med- 
ical course of six years to correspond to the recent ad- 
vance in the requirements at the Harvard Medical School. 

CASUALTIES. 

March 21.—Fire in the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company’s works at Natrona, Penna., causes a 
loss estimated at $1,000,000. 

March 22.—Fire in a Washington, D. C., building de- 
stroys some of the records of the U. S. Census Office. 

March 23.—A large portion of the city of Colon, Co- 
lombia, is destroyed by fire....Thirteen men are killed 
by a gas explosion in a coal mine at Dubois, Penna. 

March 28.—The burning of two distillery warehouses 
at Louisville, Ky., causes a loss estimated at $1,000,000. 

March 29.—Fire in a New York tenement house causes 
the death of four persons and injuries to others. 

April 1.—Ten persons are killed in a tenement house 
fire in Brooklyn. 

April 4.—Four thousand houses are burned and 3,000 
people made homeless by a fire in Santa Cruz, on the 
island of Luzon, 110 miles northwest of Manila. 

April 5.—Twenty valuable horses are burned to death 
in a fire at the Buffalo Driving Park training stables. 

April 6.—At the opening of the railway to the top of 


THE LATE COL. JOHN A, COCKERILL. 


Mount Snowdon, Wales, the engine of the first train on 
the return trip jumps the track and goes over a preci- 
pice, but no lives are lost. 

April 12.—Much damage is done at Cripple Creek, Col., 
by a storm of snow and wind; twenty buildings are 
blown down, and the loss is estimated at $100,000. 

April 13.—An explosion of dynamite in a British 
South Africa mine kills 200 native Matabeles. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

March 20.—A heavy snowstorm in Canada blocks rail- 
way traffic. 

March 21.—The United States battle ship Massachusetts 
on the trial trip makes 15.6 knots per hour. 

March 24.—The Rev. Dr. Alexander is enthroned Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland. 

March 25.—Dr. Jameson’s trial is adjourned for five 
weeks in London. 

March 26.—George Henry Boughton is elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy....A large meeting in the in- 
terests of arbitration is held at the call of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 

March 29.—General Kitchener, Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, arrives at Wady Halfa. 

March 30.—The Ailsa defeats the Satanita and the 
Britannia in a yacht race at Nice. 

March 31.—Prince Bismarck’s 81st birthday is cele- 
brated in Germany. 

April 6.—At the opening games of the 776th Olympiad 
at Athens, Greece, American athletes win several of the 
contests, 
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April 9.—The King’s Daughters celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the order in New York 
City. 

April 12.—Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth, of 
the ‘‘ Volunteers,” issue a statement of their reasons for 
leaving the Salvation Army. 


April 13.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company cele- 
brates the 50th anniversary of its incorporation. 


April 15.—King George of Greece delivers the wreaths 
of victory to the successful competitors in the Olympic 
games, eleven of whom were Americans. 


OBITUARY. 


March 19.—Rev. Dr. Montgomery Schuyler, Dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., 83....Timothy 
Follett Strong, Jr., a veteran Wisconsin editor, 56. 

March 20.—Robert Edward Earll, of the Smithsonian 
Institution staff, 43....George Richmond, the English 
artist, 87....Rear-Admiral Dawkins, of the British navy, 
67.... Alexander McLachlan, the Canadian poet, 78. 

March 21.—George Anthony Denison, Archdeacon of 
Taunton, 91 ... William Quan Judge, President of the 
Theosophical Society in America, 45....Dr. Theodore C. 
Heyl, Surgeon, U. 8. N. (retired), 58. 

March 22.—Judge Thomas Hughes, author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” 73....Lady Isabel Burton, widow 
of Sir Richard Burton, 65....Major John Cox Winder, of 
Raleigh, N. C., a prominent railroad promoter in the 
South, 64. 

March 23.—William H. Webster, chief examiner of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 57....Richard Orozio, 
the famous Mexican sanitary engineer. 


March 24.—President Florvil Hyppolite, of Hayti, 60. 
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....Col. David L. Sublett, geologist and civil engineer, 
59....Col. Charles H. Bushler, of Gettysburg, Pa., 72. 

March 25 —Brig.-Gen. Thomas Lincoln Casey (retired), 
late Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 65. 

March 26.—Rev. Robert C. Jenkins, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury, 80. 

March 27.—Prof. Francis R. Fava, of Washington, D. C., 
35....Edward King, newspaper editor and author, 48.... 
Count Mortera, leader of the Cuban reform party in Spain. 

March 28.—Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, author of 
the ‘‘ Schénberg-Cotta Family,” etc., 74. 

March 29.—Charles Lowe Damrell, of the ‘Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore,” Boston, 69....Col. Robert M. Mayo, of 
Westmoreland County, Va ...Leo Frankel, member of 
the Paris Commune, 52. 

March 30.—Ex-Gov. Thomas Seay, of Alabama, 50.... 
John Glenn, prominent in Baltimore charity work, 67.... 
Ex-Mayor Orestes Cleveland, of Jersey City, N. J. 

April 1.—Ex-Congressman Burt Van Horn, of Lockport, 
N. Y., 73....Sir William Stuart, lately British Envoy to 
the King of the Netherlands, 72. 

April 2.—Augustus Hoppin, American illustrator, cari- 
caturist, and author, 68....Prof. Benjamin Franklin 
Tweed, of Cambridge, Mass., 85.... Theodore Robinson, 
American artist, 44. 

April 83.—Rev Dr. Thomas G. Addison, rector of Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., 64. 


April 4.—Ex-Attorney-General Clark Churchill, of Ari- 
zona....Seaton Munroe, of Washington, D. C., 55. 

April 5.—Capt. John B. Johnson, Third Cavalry, U. 
S. A... Ernest Ange Duez, the well-known French 
painter, 51. 

April 6.—Mother Harriet (Harriet Starr Cannon), foun- 
der of the Anglican Order of St. Mary, 74. 


April 7.—Rev. Dr. W. Wellington Carson, of Detroit, 51. 


April 8.—Ephraim Howe, of New York City, philan- 
thropist, 86. 

April 9.—Gustav Koerner, of Illinois, formerly United 
States Minister to Spain, 86. 

April 10.—Col. John A. Cockerill, newspaper editor and 
correspondent, 51....Dr. William Sharp, F.RS., 91.... 
Gov. John E. Jones, of Nevada, 56....Rt. Rev. Stephen 
Vincent Ryan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Buffalo, 71.... 
Lady Charlotte Mount-Stephen, wife of Baron Mount-Ste- 
phen, formerly President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

April 11.—M. Tricoupis, ex-Premier of Greece....Ex- 
Gov. Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina, 65....Judge 
William H Dewitt, of Tennessee, 69....State Auditor 
Oscar Leach, of Connecticut, 65. 

April 13.—Sir John Schultz, ex-Lieutenant Governor of 
Manitoba....Charles Humann, a well-known German 
engineer and archeologist, 57. 

April 14.—Gen. John D. Kennedy, ex-United States 
Consul-General to Shanghai....Philip Sidney, second 
Baron De L’Isle and Dudley, 68....Judge David Shelton, 
of Jackson, Miss. 

April 15.—Prof. Justus M. Silliman, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., 54....Lieut.-Col. Fred C. Denison, of 
Toronto, 50....Ex-Congressman Charles H. Voorhis, of 
New Jersey, 65. 

April 16.—Baron Constantin De Grimm, the well-known 
cartoonist, 50....Victor Oscar Tilgner, the Austrian 
sculptor, 52....Arthur Cecil Blunt, the English actor. 





















GREAT OCCASIONS OF 1896 


A PROSPECTUS OF CONVENTIONS, GATHERINGS AND NOTEWORTHY EVENTS,— 


T has, for a number of years, been the custom of 

the REVIEW OF REVIEWS to gather and present 
information at this season concerning the principal 
gatherings and public events which are destined 
during the six months from May to November to 
form the objective points or crystallization centres of 
travel and vacation plans. Millions of Americans, 
in this milder half of the year, set forth upon jour- 
neys to places near or far, for purposes of recreation, 
of instruction, of conference with their fellows of 
like callings and persuasions, or for a combining of 
definite and serious ends with the purpose of general 
recreation. We as a nation are given over, far more 
than any other people, to the holding of conventions 


I. POLITICAL AND PATRIOTIC MEETINGS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 





THE REPUBLICANS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Last December, after an exciting contest between 
rival cities, it was decided to award to St. Louis the 
honor of entertaining the National Republican Con- 
vention of 1896. The approaching gathering, on the 
16th of June, will be the first national assemblage 
of Republicans in a Southern city since Lincoln’s 
second nomination, at Baltimore, in 1864. The con- 
vention will hold its sessions in the Exposition 
Building, and every precaution will be taken to 
insure the comfort and convenience of the delegates. 
The hotel accommodations are described as ample— 
and they need to be. 

THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 

Chicago has become so pre-eminent as a conven- 
tion city that the announcement of a political 
gathering there has a decidedly commonplace sound. 
The thing to be noted this year, in connection with 
the meeting of the Democratic National Convention, 
July 7, is the promised completion of the great 
Coliseum Building in time to be used as a conven- 
tion hall. Delegates and others who have bitter 
recollections of the wigwam of ’92 and its leaky roof 
will be pleased to learn of the improvements that 
are foretold as regards the housing and environment 
of the forthcoming Jacksonian love feast. 

POPULISTS AND SILVER MEN AT ST. LOUIS. 

A month after the adjournment of the Republican 
Convention there will gather at St. Louis the repre- 
sentatives of two parties whose attitude will be 
watched with interest in the ensuing presidential 
campaign. The People’s party and those who style 
themselves “‘ Silver’? men will come together on 
July 22. These conventions have been set for a later 
date than any other of the nominating conventions 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN,—OF THE APPROACHING SEASON. 














and to the habit of long-distance travel to enjoy or 
participate in great public assemblies. Most of our 
readers will, we think, be surprised to find out how 
many important events of a more than local signif 

cance have been carefully planned in different parts 
of our own country for the edification of the larger 
public during the course of the coming months. 
Some European occasions of special interest, also, 
we have included in our summary, in order that 
those of our readers who are planning trips abroad 
may jot these things down in their memorandum 
books, and may perchance be able to arrange their 
itineraries in such a fashion as to include one or 
more of the special attractions of the season. 














THE NEW CHICAGO COLISEUM. 


of the year, and the action of the two great parties 
on the silver question will undoubtedly have much 
to do in determining the course of the Populists and 
other advocates of free coinage. 


PROHIBITIONISTS AT PITTSBURGH. 


Earliest of all the party conventions will be that 
of the Prohibitionists, at Pittsburgh, May 27. It 
will be remembered that Pittsburgh was one of the 
most hopeful aspirants for the Republican conven- 
tion of 96, but was unsuccessful. She claims, how- 
ever, to be fully equal to the task of caring for a. 
national convention. The Prohibitionists, muster- 
ing more than 1,200 delegates, will assemble in the 
Exposition Building. Many of the Western dele- 
gates, it is believed, will favor a broad platform, 
including various reforms, political and social, while 
the Eastern wing of the party is more inclined to 
centre fire on the liquor traffic. 
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THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN LEAGUE. 

The Republican League of the United States. 
under the presidency of Gen. Edwin A. McAlpin, of 
New York, will hold its ninth annual convention at 
Milwaukee, August 25-27. It is expected that the 
St. Louis nominees will be present, and that the 
attendance will be 25,000. This is an organization 
in which the younger voters are especially inter- 
ested, and in which many of them take an active 
part. The corresponding league of Democratic 
clubs has recently celebrated the birthday of Jeffer- 
son at Monticello. 


FOR GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Another important gathering of young voters will 
take place at Baltimore on the occasion of the fourth 
national conference for good city government, on 
May 6, 7 and 8, in conjunction with and under the 
auspices of the second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. This body will continue 
the discussion of American municipal conditions 
begun and carried forward at former meetings of 
the League; especial attention will be given to 
Southern cities. Such practical questions as whether 
city councilmen should receive salaries, whether the 
municipal legislature should have one or two cham- 


bers, and whether cities should own and control. 


street railways and other public franchises, will be 
brought before the conference. 


‘““THE FOURTH’? AT SARATOGA. 


Of the many celebrations of Independence Day 
this year, East, West, North and South, perhaps 
none will be more interesting than that held under 
the auspices of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at Saratoga. This will take something 
of the character of a national occasion, since the 
members of the society throughout the United 
States have been invited to be present. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Preparations are already begun at St. Paul for the 
entertainment of the veterans at the thirtieth an- 
nual encampment of the G. A. R., September 3. 
The Women’s Relief Corps and other auxiliaries of 
the order will assemble at the same time and place. 
Gen. I. N. Walker, of Indianapolis, is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army this year, and Gen. E. 
C. Mason, U.S. A., is chairman of the local com- 
mittee of arrangements at St. Paul. The customary 
reduction of rates is promised by the railroad com- 
panies. 

SONS OF VETERANS. 


In September, also, the Sons of Veterans, number- 
ing 100,000 members, and organized in 2.000 camps 
under a semi-military system not unlike that of the 
G. A. R., are announced to meet at Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. W. H. Russell, of La Crosse, Kan., is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the order. 
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CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


‘Earlier in the summer, long before the marshal- 
ing of the hosts in blue at St. Paul and at Louisville, 
the men who wore the Southern gray will have held 
a great reunion at the capital of the Old Dominion, 
The United Confederate Veterans have been sum- 
moned to meet at Richmond on June 30. An im- 
portant incident of the gathering will be the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Davis monument, on the 
2d of July. 

But we should not omit to mention an important 
society which is devoted to highly patriotic aims, 
and whose members have won distinction in North- 
ern and Southern armies alike. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH SOCIETY. 


No element in our composite nationality is more 
highly prized than the Scotch-Irish, whether in 
Georgia or in Pennsylvania. The large and infiu- 
ential society of the Scotch-Irish in America, 
through its great yearly reunions and its admirable 
series of publications, is doing much to stimulate a 
healthy and rational pride of ancestry. Its meeting 
for the current year is to be held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., May 6-8. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


Tennessee has the distinction of being the first 
State to celebrate its admission into the federal 
union. It was originally intended to open an expo- 
sition at Nashville in September of the present year 
in commemoration of this event, but it was found 
impossible to complete the arrangements for such 
an exposition on the scale planned in the time 
allotted, and the opening has been postponed to May 
1, 1897. The centennial will be celebrated, how- 
ever, on June 1, 1896, with exercises befitting the 
occasion. Several of the exposition buildings are 
already nearing completion, and visitors to Nash- 
ville this summer will be able to form some opinion 
as to the scope of the industrial demonstration pro- 
jected for 1897. “Nashville is now a city of 100,000 
people, all of whom are enthusiastic for the success 
of their State’s first great exposition. 

On account of the postponement of the Tennessee 
exposition, the meeting of the National Road Parlia- 
ment will not be held in the coming autumn as had 
been planned. It will probably be held at Nashville 
in the spring or summer of 1897. Next year will 
find the exposition all the better and more complete 
for the delay. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING (NASHVILLE). 

















































































































/ MAYOR ROBERT E£. M’KISSON, 


of Cleveland, Ohio, 


CENTENNIAL OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND. 


Hardly second in interest to the Tennessee anni- 
versary will be the centennial celebration of the 
founding of Cleveland, Ohio, and the settlement of 
the ‘‘ Western Reserve.”’ It has often been re- 
marked that the ‘‘ Reserve’’ bears the New Eng- 
land imprint to this day, having been settled very 
largely by people from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. Hence New England has more than an 
ordinary interest in this birthday celebration of one 
of her elder children. ‘ 

The exercises will begin on Sunday, July 19, with 
religious services, and the following Wednesday 
Founders’ Day will be observed, with an historical 
oration by Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, and an 
ode by Col. J. J. Piatt, the well-known Ohio poet. 
The governors and other principal officers of Ohio 
and Connecticut will be present. ‘‘ In the evening 
there will be a historical pageant, with twenty-two 
floats illustrating the growth of the city. The 
editors of Ohio will have July 23, and the 29th will 
be Women’s Day. August 4 and 5 will be Early 
Settlers’ Days, and will be interesting historically. 
International yacht regattas will be held August 10 
to 18 inclusive. A whole week beginning August 
24 is set aside for a series of historical conferences. 
A day will be given to commerce, and Labor Day 
will be elaborately celebrated.” 

Perry’s victory on Lake Erie will be celebrated on 
September 10, and at the same time a great musical 
festival will take place. An art lean exhibit will be 
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open continuously during the centennial celebra- 
tions. Athletic events and spectacular entertain- 


ments have also been planned. 
An occasion which will serve to revive memories 


of the olden time will be the ‘‘ pioneer dinner ”’ to 
be held in one of the public parks, under the aus- 
pices of the New England Society of Cleveland and 
the Western Reserve. 

It chances that Cleveland, during the next three 
or four months, will be the meeting-place of several 
very important national conventions. Beginning on 
the ist of May and continuing probably during most 
of the month, the Quadrennial General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to which allu- 
sion is made elsewhere in this article, will be in ses- 
sion in the city. The annual meeting of Y. M. C. 
A. secretaries will also take place there, as will the 
annual session of the American Library Association, 
the gathering of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
the National Commercial Credit Men’s Convention, 
the Supreme Lodge of Knights of Pythias, and 
other occasions of the kind. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. 


On October 7 of this year there will be a unique 
celebration of the anniversary of one of the most 
famous of the celebrated debates between Lincoln 
and Douglas, at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. The 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew will deliver the oration 
of the day. Plans are being made for a very large 
attendance of people from all parts of Illinois and 
adjacent states, and many men of national reputa- 
tion will'take part in the celebration. It is believed 
that hundreds of persons will be present who at- 
tended the original debate in 1858. Excursion trains 
will be run by the railroads, and everything will be 
done to make the occasion a memorable one. 
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GREAT OCCASIONS OF 1896. 
Il. EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC GATHERINGS. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association has been announced to be held this year 
in Buffalo, July 7 to 10. At this writing the pro- 
gramme has not been announced, but there is every 
reason for believing that the attendance at this great 
gathering of teachers will be quite as large as ever 
before in its history. 














Courtesy of School Journal. 
PRESIDENT DOUGHERTY, 
of the National Educational Association. 


The president of the association this year is Super- 
intendent N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, IIl., a trained 
executive who may be counted on to do everything 
possible to secure the utmost success of the Buffalo 
meeting. As we have noted in this review more 
than once, the recent tendency of the N. E. A. is in 
the direction of solid and profitable discussion of 
vital educational questions, and teachers of all 
grades testify to the profit as well as pleasure of 
attendance at these great annual conventions. The 
meeting of the Association proper will be preceded, 
as usual, by a four-days’ session of the National 
Council, a select body of teachers chosen from the 
general membership. 

The American Institute of Instruction, another 
useful and time-honored educational body, will meet 
again at Bethlehem, N. H., July 9 to 13. The pro- 
gramme of the association is not yet completed, but 
the arrangements thus far made warrant the state- 
ment that it will be of unusual interest to all teach- 
ers, 

THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, 


Secretary Dewey, of New York University Re- 
gents, announces the annual Convocation of that 


body in the interest of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, for an unusually early date. The sessions will 
begin this year on the 24th of June, and continue 
three days. All trustees, instructors, and other offi- 
cers in colleges, normal schools, academies, high 
schools, and other institutions of higher education 
in New York State, are members of this convoca- 
tion, while those who are holding like positions in 
other states, and all others interested in education, 
are always cordially invited to be present. The 
tentative programme that has been issued includes 
several papers and discussions on the public library 
as an educational agency. Considerable attention 
will also be devoted to methods of state school in- 
spection. The Convocation always attracts some of 
the most brilliant and profound writers and speakers 
among American educators. 


THE COLUMBIA DEDICATION. 


An occasion of much interest in New York educa- 
tional circles will be the public dedication of the 
new site of Columbia University in New York City, 
on May 2. Accommodations will be made for 3,000 
people, besides the alumni and under-graduates. 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt, of the class of ’42, has been re- 
quested to deliver the oration. Many of our readers 
have doubtless noted the recent change in Colum- 
bia’s title from ‘‘ College” to ‘‘ University,’’ but 
while this formal change in the name has been tardy 
in making, the real evolution of Columbia from a 
college to a university has been marked and rapid, 


THE PROPOSED COLUMBIA LIBRARY, 


so that there are few institutions in the country 
to-day more deserving of the title ‘‘ university ”’ 
than Columbia. The change of site undoubtedly 
marks a new era in the growth and influence of the 
university. The erection of such a building as the 
library, made possible by the munificence of Presi- 
dent Low, is a fact of great significance to the whole 
city of New York. 
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IN MEMORY OF HORACE MANN. 
On the 4th of May will be celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann, 
whose memory will be honored in New York City 
by a large gathering on that day of persons inter- 



























HORACE MANN, 


ested in education. Speeches will be made by some 
of the leading educators in the country, as well as 
by men prominent in other professions. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the American 
Philological Association will be held at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., beginning July 7. Papers 
on philological subjects will be presented by scholars 
from different states, and the association will dis- 
cuss the report of the Committee on Latin in the 
High Schools, appointed last year. The President 
of the association is Prof. Francis A. March, of 
Lafayette College; the Secretary, Prof. Herbert 
Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr. The membership is, 
of course, chiefly composed of instructors in col- 
leges and universities. A great number of such as- 
sociations, corresponding with the various depart- 
ments of instruction, have been formed in recent 
years, but their sessions are more generally held in 
the winter holidays. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The fifth annual meeting of the Association of 
Elocutionists will be held in Detroit, Mich., during 
the week beginning Monday, June 29. This Asso- 
ciation is now under the presidency of Prof. Wil- 
liam B. Chamberlain, of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, and numbers in its membership many of the 
1108+ eminent American elocutionists. 


OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth General Conference of American 
Librarians is to be held in Cleveland, September 
1-4, 1896. The conference will be rendered the more 
interesting this year by the celebrations going on in 
Cleveland (described elsewhere in this article), as 
well as by the exceptional opportunities to visit im- 
portant libraries, colleges, and other places of inter- 
est. A programme has been arranged which in- 
cludes an annual address by the President of the 
association, John Cotton Dana, of the Denver 
Public Library; a review of the history of the asso- 
ciation by Justin Windsor, Librarian of Harvard 
College; addresses by Herbert Putnam, of the Bos- 
ton Public Library; Fred. H. Hild, of the Chicago 
Public Library, and others. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


The forty-fifth meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be held in 
Buffalo beginning on Monday, August 24, and con- 
tinuing throughout the week until Saturday, which 
will be given up to excursions. This will be of 
course the most important general gathering of 
scientists during the year. The work is thoroughly 
organized by sections, much after the plan of the 
British Association and other great bodies of the 
same character. The President for 1896 is Edward 
D. Cope, of Philadelphia. The officers of the nine 
sections are reappointed each year, most of them 
being college or university officers, although several 
are practical scientific workers under state or gov- 
ernment auspices. 


AMERICAN 





INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


One of the conventions attracted to Nashville, 
Tenn., this year by the centennial celebration and 
projected exposition there, is the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Architects, 
which will be held October 20-22, 1896. The build- 
ings for the Centennial Exposition will then have 





FINE ARTS BUILDING, TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


been completed, and visits to therm will form 4 
prominent feature of the doings of the convention. 
One important subject to be discussed by the archi- 
tects will be ‘‘ The Influence of Iron and Steel Con- 
struction and of Plate Glass on the Development of 
Modern Styles.” 
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SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
The annual convention of the American Society 


of Civil Engineers will be held in San Francisco, and ° 


the date will probably be June 30, although the 
details have not yet been fully arranged. 

The next irrigation congress will be held so late as 
hardly to warrant mention under the head of sum- 
mer conventions. The date fixed upon is November 
18, and the place Phoenix, Ariz. The meeting will 
be attended principally by Western delegates. 


SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


The May meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will take place in St. Louis, 
from the 19th to the 22d. Besides reading and dis- 
cussing technical papers, the members of the Society 
will take many short excursions to points of interest 
about the city, and will be tendered a reception by 
the citizens of St. Louis. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


The National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 4 to 
10. Itis thought that the attendance will be very 
large this year, and there seems to be good ground 
for such expectation in the remarkable increase of 
membership in the last two years. In 1895 the 
membership increased from 350 to 1,000, and it is 
said that there will be considerable further increase 
in 1896. Several new features have been added to 
the conference programme. Committees will report 
this year on social settlements, and on the merit 
system in public institutions. New sections will be 
organized in connection with several of the com- 
mittees, in order to give an opportunity for formal 
discussion. This conference, including, as it does, 
nearly all the practical workers in the field of charity 
organization and reform, has become a body of 
great national importance. The business depression 
of the past three years in the country at large seems 
to have stimulated interest in many of the questions 
with which the conference has to deal, and this 
doubtless accounts partially for the rapid increase in 
the membership of the organization. 

The President of the conference of 1896 is Mr. A. 
O. Wright, of Wisconsin, who has been known as a 
prominent worker in this field for many years. 

The American Social Science Association will hold 
its usual meeting at Saratoga in September, but no 
details can now be announced. 


ASSOCIATION OF LABOR COMMISSIONERS. 


At Albany, N. Y., on the 23d of June, will be held 
the annual convention of the National Association 
of Commissioners of Labor Bureaus. One of the 
principal topics of discussion this year will be the 
municipal ownership of water, gas, and electric 
light plants. Arrangements are being made for a 
thorough and impartial investigation of this ques- 
tion, each state bureau confining its work to its own 
state, and the National Department of Labor, under 
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the efficient management of Commissioner Carroll 
D. Wright, taking for its field those states which 
have no labor bureaus of their own. It is hoped 
that some useful results will be reached by this sys- 
tem of inquiry. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At Atlanta, Ga., beginning May 2, and continuing 
into the following week, the American Academy of 
Medicine, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, and the National Convention of State 
Boards of Medical Examination will be in session. 
These bodies are all auxiliaries of the American 
Medical Association, and together they represent 
the so-called regular school of medicine. The Medi- 
cal Association proper meets in Atlanta, May 5. Dr. 
R. Beverley Cole, of California, will preside. 


THE HOMM@OPATHISTS. 

The American Institute of Homoeopathy has ar- 
ranged for a session at Detroit, June 16-23. This is 
the representative organization of the homeopathists 
of the country. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 

The American Bar Association will meet at Sara- 
toga Springs August 19-21. It is believed that this 
wiil be an unusually interesting session of the asso- 
ciation, and considerable time will probably be 
devoted to international law and arbitration, as 
suggested by events that have taken place since the 
Association last met. The president of the associa- 
tion this year is Mansfield Storey. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Of the great gatherings of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, one of the most important will be the biennial 
congress of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at Louisville, Ky., in May. The nature of 
this organization was fully described by Mrs. Hen- 
rotin in the March REVIEW OF REVIEWs. We are 
not informed as to the details of the programme at 
the coming “ biennial,’’ but the executive talent of 
those in charge is a sufficient guarantee of the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PRESS CLUBS. 


The annual convention of the International 
League of Press Clubs will be held in Buffalo, be- 
ginning June 23, and continuing through the re- 
mainder of the week. This organization is officered 
by such well-known newspaper men as Louis N. 
Megargee, of the Philadelphia Times ; Joseph How- 
ard, Jr., of the New York Recorder; Gen. Felix 
Agnus, of the Baltimore American; William V. 
Alexander, of the Boston Transcript ; Clark Howell, 
of the Atlanta Constitution ; J. S. McCartney, of the 
Philadelphia Record, and Harry D. Vought, of the 
Buffalo Courier. 

Women’s press clubs are represented on the gov- 
erning boards and committees by Mrs. Loulie M. 
Gordon, of Georgia; Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, of Cleve- 
land, and Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, of Boston. 








THE METHODIST QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


Once every four years, on the first day of May, 
the great General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church assembles in all its dignity under 
the presidency of the bishops in the order of senior- 
ity. In 1896 this important body meets at Cleveland 
in one of thearmory buildings, which has been fitted 
to the needs of the gathering. Nearly six hundred 
delegates will be in attendance, a majority of whom 
will be ministers. As the only legislative body of 
the denomination the General Conference governs 
by its decisions the whole vast membership of the 





















CLEVELAND CENTRAL ARMORY, 
Where the General Conference is to hold its sessions. 


church (more than two million and a half communi- 
cants), and exercises final authority in all matters. 
At the coming session many pressing questions will 
come up for discussion and settlement. For example, 
the recurring demand for the admission of women 
as delegates will be brought before the conference 
very early in its deliberations. Since four women 
have been elected to seats in this body, an immedi- 
ate action on their credentials will be demanded. 
Miss Frances Willard is one of the lay delegates 
thus elected (for the second time, we believe). Dr. 
Buckley, of the Christian Advocate, is recognized on 
every side as the leader of the opposition to this 
movement. Dr. Buckley is also a representative 
conservative in the agitation for the change in the 
time limit of the itineracy. It will be remembered 
that eight years ago this limit was raised from 
three to five years after much discussion. Many 
city pastors and churches are now opposed to main- 
taining even this period as an imperative rule, as- 
serting that the denomination suffers from the 
operation of this time limit, in the great cities 
especially. It is thought, however, that Dr. Buck- 
ley and the other conservative leaders in the confer- 
ence will succeed in preventing any radical change 
this year. There is also much interest in the mat- 


ter of discipline as to popular amusements, many of 
the laity contending that the rigid prohibition of 
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Ill. MEETINGS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES. 





theatre-going, dancing, and all kindred pastimes is 
often prejudicial to the best interests of the church, 
and a vigorous effort will be made to modify this 
prohibition. Other questions of particular concern 
to the clergy are, whether missionary bishops shall 
be elected, or episcopal residences established in 
foreign lands, whether presiding elders shall be 
elected by the conference or appointed by bishops, 
whether bishops shall have districts, and whether 
they shail be elected for a term of office or for life, 
as at present. There are one hundred and fifteen 
conferences represented in this General Conference, 
and fraternal delegates will bring greetings from 
England, Ireland, Canada, and the Methodist Church 
South in our own country. Possibly five or six 
bishops may be elected by the conference. Bishop 
Thomas Bowman will preside at the opening session 
by reason of seniority. For one reason Cleveland is 
an especially interesting city to Methodists. It was 
here that the Epworth League movement had its 
origin, and the fact will be commemorated during 
the sessions of the conference. The Epworth League 
itself has no convention this year, but will meet in 
Toronto during the summer of 1897. 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


The May anniversaries of the Baptists will take 
place this year at Asbury Park, N. J., extending 
from May 19 to May 26. The first of the societies to 
hold its anniversary will be the Women’s Home 
Mission Society, on Tuesday the 19th. This will be 
followed by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, meeting this year for the seventy-second 
time. The meeting of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union on the 22d and 23d promises to be of 
great interest. It will be addressed by Dr. H. C. 
Mabie, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, and by returned mis- 
sionaries. President Harper, of Chicago University; 
Dr. Lorimer, of Boston; Dr. H. L. Morehouse, and 
other prominent speakers will take part in the sixty- 
fourth anniversary of the Baptist Home Mission 
Society, on the 28th. Asbury Park has in recent 
years bec the scene of many large and important 
gatherings, and the capacity of the place as a con- 
vention town has been well tested. 

The Southern Baptist Convention meets at Chat: 
tanooga, Tenn., on the 8th of May. The Hon. 
Jonathan Haralson, of Alabama, will preside. This 
convention represents the largest body of Baptists 
in the world. Its constituency is found in the 
fifteen Southern States, and comprises 17,803 white 
churches, with a membership of 1,481,041. The 
Women’s Missionary Union, an auxiliary to the con- 
vention, meets on the same dates in the same city. 
The Baptist Young People’s Union, another auxil- 
iary, will hold its first annual meeting at Chatta- 
nooga on the 7th. 
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THE BAPTIST CONGRESS, 


The Baptist Congress is an organization which 
meets every autumn to discuss various general and 
social questions. The meeting for 1896 has been 
appointed for November 10-12 at Nashville, Tenn. 
Among the topics for discussion on that occasion 
will be ‘‘ Christianity and War,’’ ‘‘ The Problems 
of the Country Church,” ‘“‘The Relation of Bap- 
tists to Other Denominations,’ ‘‘ The Pastor asa 
Soul-Winner.’’ These congresses in years past have 
resulted in much fruitful discussion and in the pub- 
lication of several interesting and important papers. 


THE BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION. 


The society among Baptist voung people which 
takes the place of the Epworth League among 
Methodists is known as the Young People’s Union 
of America, and will hold its sixth international 
convention at Milwaukee, July 16-19. The conven- 
tion will hold its sessions in the Exposition building, 
which has a seating capacity of 12,000. The order 
of exercises and the method of conducting this 
meeting are very similar to the system employed for 
many years by the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor before the conventions of that society 
became so large that the mass-meeting idea had to 
be to a great extent abandoned. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBUY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
will convene on the 2ist of May at Saratoga. This 
gathering seems likely to attract the usual large 
number of Presbyterians from every part of the 
country. Of late there has been much discussion 
about the real function of the Assembly. It is agreed 
that it is ill-fitted to be a legislative body, and an 
executive body it does not claim to be. On this point 
the leading organ of Presbyterianism in the middle 
West—the Interior, of Chicago—recently said: 

‘‘ Thus the Assembly need only have before it the 
work of general supervision, hearing and approving, 
or giving suggestions or directions to its great 
agencies, equalizing the resources properly and pro- 
portionately to each, considering the manner of 
meeting the new exigencies which time is con- 
tinually presenting, upholding the hands of its mis- 
sionaries, its educators, its ministers, encouraging 
and unifying its people in the bonds of peace.”’ 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


At New Haven, June 2-4, will assemble the an 
nual convention of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Gen. Oliver O. Howard will preside 
at the sessions, and the Rev. Daniel Merriman, of 
Worcester, Mass., will preach the annual sermon. 
The annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, which conducts work among the 
negroes of the South and the Indians of the West, 
on behalf of the Congregational churches of the 
country, will be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
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on October 22. Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, willaddress the meeting, and 
addresses may also be expected from the Governor 
of Massachusetts, the Mayor of Boston, and other 
prominent citizens. The annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions will be held with the First Congregational 
Church, of Toledo, Ohio, October 6-9. The annual 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. Edward M. 
Packard, of Syracuse, and the annual address will 
be given by the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, President of the Board. 


THE UNITARIANS. 


The Unitarian anniversary week in Boston begins 
May 25. The annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation, the Women’s National Alliance, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, and the Minis- 
terial Union will be held that week. The Ministers’ 
Institute holds its biennial meeting in October of 
this year, probably at Princeton, Mass. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an organization 
of about 12,000 men in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country, with branches in Canada, 
Scotland, Australia, and other English colonies. In 
many ways it represents the largest movement in 
active Christian effort among the laymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. In membership it is 
democratic, including men in business, political and 
social life, mechanics, laborers, salesmen, and clerks. 
The eleventh annual convention of the Brotherhood 
will be held in Pittsburgh October 10-14. It will 
probably be attended by about one thousand lay- 
men from different parts of the country, and there 
will also be delegates from the Church of England 
in Canada, and possibly a few from old England. 
The business and conference sessions will be held in 
the new Carnegie Music Hall and Library. It is 
expected that the anniversary sermon will be 
preached this year by the Rt.-Rev. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of Ripon, England. At least 
one mass meeting will be held to consider some such 
subject as ‘‘ Social Wrongs—the Mission and Power 
of the Church to Right Them.’’ The President of the 
Brotherhood is Mr. James L. Houghteling, of Chi- 
cago. The Secretary is Mr. John W. Wood, of New 
York City. 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


There will be no general convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. this year, but the usual conference of general 
secretaries will be held at Cleveland June 5-9. A 
large attendance of secretaries is expected at this 
meeting, as Cleveland is admirably situated for such 
a gathering. The secretaries have adopted the sys- 
tem of self-entertainment practiced by the Christian 
Endeavor and other large societies. The next inter- 
national convention of the Y. M. C. A. will be held 
in Mobile, Ala., in May, 1897. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

That great undenominational rally which every 
year astonishes the country by its numbers and its 
enthusiasm, and which has made the phrase ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Endeavor’’ familiar to thousands of non- 
church-goers, will have its centre next July in 
Washington. It is expected that fifty thousand 
young Endeavorers will invade that city between 
the 8th and the 13th of the month. The welcome 
that the strangers will receive will surely be in- 
spiriting. A chorus of four thousand voices is in 
training now in Washington, to participate in the 
great meetings, while reception and entertainment 
committees ure working like beavers to perfect the 
arrangements necessary for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of such a host of visitors. 

The use of the White Lot, the land which lies be- 
tween the White House and the Washington Monu- 
ment, has been granted by Congress as a site for the 
three great convention tents, each of which will 
accommodate eight thousand persons; but all of the 
larger church buildings and halls in the city will be 
required for additional meetings. 

Presidents Harper, of Chicago, and Gates, of Am- 
herst, Postmaster-General Wilson, ex-Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
Mr. Francis Murphy, and a great number of emi- 
nent clergymen of all denominations will address 
the Washington meetings. 

NORTHFIELD CONVENTIONS FOR 1896. 

The summer gatherings at Northfield, Mass., 
which have come to be a prominent feature of the 
great assemblies of the United States, promise to be 
of even more than usual interest during the coming 
summer. 

The first of the regular gatherings will be the 
World’s Student Conference, from June 26 to July 5; 
second the Young Women’s Conference, under the 
auspices of the the Y. W. C. A., from July 10 to 20; 
then from July 30 to August 12 will be held the 
General Conference for Bible Study, which is prac- 
tically what its name implies. Ministers, promi- 
nent lay workers, and Bible students from all parts 
of the country make up the attendance at this con- 
ference, and the lasting and effective work that is 
being accomplished through these gatherings is 
constantly being attested to by reports from all 
lands. 
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THE NORTHFIELD AUDITORIUM. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The latest and perhaps least familiar feature of 
the Northfield season is the Northfield Camp. This 
was instituted for the benefit of members of city Y. 
M. C. A.’s and all young men to whom the question 
of expense is an important matter, with the belief 
that what has proved so helpful to college young 
men could well be shared more widely; and the suc- 
cess that attended the first year’s experience prom- 
ises well for the future. The Camp will be kept 
open from July 1 to September 1, grounds are fur- 
nished free of charge, while tents and other accom- 
modations can be obtained at low rates. 

Two new features of the Northfield meetings for 
°96 will be the informal reception, from June 20 to 22, 
to the delegates of the International Sunday School 
Convention, which convenes in Boston the latter part 
of June, and the organization of a School for Syste- 
inatic Bible Study, with a regularly prescribed 
course, covering the seven weeks from July 6 to 
August 24. 

Among the speakers and teachers expected at the 
various gatherings during the coming season the 
following familiar names appear: Rev. Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie, Dr. C. I. Scofield, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, President Patton, Mr. Chas. T. 
Studd, Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, Mr. S. M. 
Sayford, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Major D. W. Whit- 
tle, and D. L. Moody. Invitations have also been 
extended to others from whom no definite reply has 
as yet been received, including Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe and Rev. James Stephens, of London, and 
Rev. Sydney A. Selwyn, of Bournemouth, England. 

The usual conferences for Bible study similar to 
those at Northfield will be held this year at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., under the auspices of the Young 
Women’s and Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

The International Sunday School Convention, 
which is a triennial gathering, meets in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, June 23-26, 1896. The most impcr- 
tant business of the session will be the formation of 
a new committee of fifteen members to select the 
International Lessons, which are used by 8,000,000 
Sunday school scholars throughout the world. A 
large attendance of delegates is expected at this 
meeting. 


THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Convention will be held in St. Louis, November 13 
to 18, inclusive. It is too early as .yet to give any 
other details or any part of the programme, except 
to state that Lady Henry Somerset will be present 
and the principal speaker. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


This organization, composed exclusively of for- 
eign missionaries of the evangelical denominations, 
whether now in service or retired, holds its annual 
meeting at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 10-17. 
There are many leading missionaries in this country 
at present, and it is believed that the attendance at 
the Clifton Springs meeting will be considerable, 
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IV. AMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The usual large number of regularly organized 
summer schools will offer instruction, both general 
and special, throughout the United States and Can- 
ada during the coming season. The range of sub- 
jects covered by the curricula of such schools has 
been extended, year by year, until now there is 
hardly a branch of learning taught in any American 
university course that the summer schools do not 
undertake to teach. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
lacks space even to mention one-half of the important 
educational enterprises which will be conducted 
under various auspices in nearly every portion of 
the country during the next four months, 


CHAUTAUQUA IN 1896. 


In accordance with the general plan pursued by 
Chautauqua—i. e., to lay special emphasis upon 
some one subject each season, pedagogy will receive 
large attention in 1896. In addition tocourses of in- 
struction in psychology, general and special methods 
under the direction of President W. L. Hervey, 
of Teachers’ College, New York, there will be 
lectures on a variety of educational themes by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia; Prof. John 
Dewey, of the University of Chicago; Prof. E. Benj. 
Andrews, of Brown; State Superintendent Charles 
R. Skinner, of New York: Prof. W. L. Bryan, of 
Indiana University. 

The foreign visitors to Chautauqua will include 
Prof. Geo. Adam Smith, the distinguished Biblical 
student, of Glasgow; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, of 
Wesleyan College, Richmond, England, and Rev. 
Charles Aked, the eloquent preacher of Liverpool. 

Lecture courses will be given by Prof, John Will- 
iams White and Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard; Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of New York; Presi- 
dent William R. Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Amos P. Wilder, of Madison, Wis., and 
many others. There will be single addresses, lec- 
tures, and sermons by President Chas. Eliot, of 
Harvard; Rev. George A. Gordon, of Boston; Rev. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago; Rev. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, of Tuskegee, Ala.; Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
of Philadelphia; Lieut. Robert E. Peary; Mayor 
H. G. Pingree, of Detroit; Dr. J. M. Buckley, of 
New York; Hon. Wallace Bruce, and a score of 
others. 

The music will be under the charge of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer, of New York, and among the soloists for 
the season will be Miss Marie Decca, prima donna; 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist; Bernard Liste- 
man, violinist; Mr. Whitney Tew, tenor, of London; 
Mr. Homer Moore, baritone, of New York. A large 
orchestra and a chorus of 500 voices will take 
part in frequent concerts. 

The collegiate department, under the charge of 
President W. R. Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago, will offer instruction for six weeks in a wide 


range of courses (106). The teaching staff will num- 
ber over seventy instructors from the best institutions 
of the United States. The work will be organized 
in twelve schools, as follows: English Language and 
Literature, Modern Languages, Classical Languages, 
Mathematics and Science, Social Sciences, Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy, Music, Fine Arts, Expression, 
Sacred Literature, Physical Education, and Practical 


Arts. 
THE PHILADELPHIA SUMMER MEETING. 


The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching announces a four weeks’ session 
of what has come to be called its ‘‘ summer meeting ”’ 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The programme 
of instruction is avery elaborate one, including a 
course of sixty lectures on the various aspects of the 
life and thought of ancient Rome, a course of twenty 
lectures and three laboratory courses on Psychology, 
four courses in Music, and lectures and laboratory 
courses on Botany and Chemistry, besides such 
instruction in Mathematics as is demanded by the 
students in attendance. These lectures are to be 
given by representatives of the faculties of Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Wesleyan, 
Catholic University, and other institutions. Five 
lectures on the French revolution will be given by 
Hilaire Belloc, of Oxford, England. In the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Professor Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, will give five lectures on ‘“‘The Chemistry 
and Economy of Food and Nutrition.”’ 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA. 


The Catholic Summer School on Lake Champlain 
will open this year on July 12 and close on August 
16, but special courses will be in progress from July 
5 to September 1. Practically the same lines will be 
followed as in 1895, with such advantages as may 
seem to improve the work of the school. Four 
lectures on Christian Archzology will be given by 
the Rev. J. Driscoll, D.D., of Montreal, on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Literature.’’ Dr. Conde B. Pallen, of 
St. Louis, will deliver five lectures. ‘‘ The Evolution 
of the Essay ’’ will be treated in four lectures by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, of Baltimore. 

The coming session will be the first on the assem- 
bly grounds of the school. Buildings are now being 
erected to supply immediate wants. An electric 
railway from Plattsburgh to the school grounds will 
be in operation. Fifty thousand dollars will be 
expended in preparing the assembly grounds for the 
session of 1896. 

The Columbian Catholic Summer School, estab- 
lished last year in Madison, Wis., announces its 
second session July 19 to August 4, 1896. In the 
list of lecturers are many eminent Catholic names. 


- Bishop Spalding, of Peoria; the Right Rev. J. J. 


Keane, Rector of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington; Cardinal Satolli, Archbishop Ireland, and 
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other prominent prelates of the church have been 
invited to address the school. Madison is an espe- 
cially attractive spot for the location of such a 
school, as has been proved by the success of Monona 
Lake Assembly, which has had a continuous exist- 
ence there for many years. 

BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY. 


Bay View, Mich., has come into prominence as 
one of the Junior Chautauquas of the country. Al- 
though the assembly was founded as an institution 
of high scholarly aims, whose attendance: on this 
account was expected to be limited, yet there has 
never been a year when it did not show a marked 
advance. Last year the attendance reached eight 
hundred, from all parts of the Union. This is 
American year at Bay View, and American studies 
in a wide range will be specialized by prominent 
English and American scholars. Among the lec- 
turers engaged thus far are Rev. Chas. H. Aked, 
of England; Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell; 
Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, of New York; 
George R. Wendling, of Washington; Dr. Graham 
Taylor, of Chicago; Jacob A. Riis and Hamilton W. 
Gibson, from New York, and Bishop John H. 
Vincent. The regular summer school work at Bay 
View is thoroughly organized on the model of 
Chautauqua, with instructors of ability and reputa- 
tion. 

This year a joint debate will be held between 
Michigan and Chicago Universities, and Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, of Philadelphia, will conduct a 
series of Bible school studies after the Northfield 
pattern. 

THE COLORADO SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Colorado Summer School of Philosophy, 
Science and Languages will begin its fifth annual 
session July 13, and continue for four weeks. The 
work will be divided into twenty or more depart- 
ments, of which mention might be made of Philos- 
ophy, under President Hyde, of Bowdoin; Litera- 
ture, under Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; History, under Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, of Harvard; Botany, under Prof. 
Charles E. Bessey, of the University of Nebraska. 
and Geology, under Professor Cragin, of Colorado 
College. The work in geology and botany is made 
especially interesting at this school because of the 
extensive and varied flora, including those found 
on plain and stream, and those flourishing at great 
altitudes, while the geological formations are laid 
bare by great cafions and mountain peaks. There 
are frequent excursions conducted by some member 
of the faculty, which make it possible to study the 
material thus afforded by the hand of nature. 


SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGE. 


The oldest summer school devoted exclusively to 
the study of languages is the Sauveur College of 
Languages,.at Amherst, Mass., of which the twenty- 
first session will be held from July 6 to August 14. 
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As is well known, this institution has always been 
maintained with the object of setting forth the 
natural method of language study, and of extending 
it in the schools. The Amherst Summer School 
offers instruction in library economy, mathematics, 
and art. The course ‘in library economy is con- 
ducted by the Librarian of Amherst College, Mr. 
W. I. Fletcher, the author of ‘‘ Public Libraries in 
America.’? This is an excellent opportunity for 
library assistants and cataloguers to obtain prac- 
tical training in the most approved methods of their 
calling. 

At Point o’Woods, on Long Island, the seat of 
the Long Island Chautauqua Assembly, a summer 
school will be conducted from July 6 to August 14, 
in which modern languages will be taught under 
the direction of Prof. Charles F. Kroeh and other 
prominent instructors. Courses are offered in Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS, 


The usual summer institutes and schools of meth- 
ods will be conducted. this year at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., and at Glens Falls, N. Y. These in- 
stitutions offer peculiar advantages to teachers, 
some of which were enumerated in our remarks on 
summer schools in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for 
May, 1895. 

The Superintendent of Indian Schools, Dr. W. M. 
Hailman, has arranged a series of summer institute 
meetings for the benefit of teachers in the Govern- 
ment Indian Schools. The programme at each of 
these institutes embraces discussions on school sani- 
tation, on the proper connection between the literary 
and industrial instruction conducted at the various 
schools, on measures tending to promote the dispo- 
sition on the part of educated Indians to assume the 
duties of permanent American citizenship, and on 
the details of Indian school work in its various 
departments. Institutes will be held at Lawrence, 
Kan., July 13 to 18; at St. Paul, Minn., July 20 
to 25, and at San Francisco, August 3 to &. 

The Teachers’ College of New York City has 
arranged for a summer school of manual training 
for elementary schools and mechanical drawing and 
free-hand drawing and painting, in wood carving. 
forging, wood-joinery and pattern-making. The 
Teachers’ College is situated on a high point of land 
in the upper portion of New York City, near the 
new site of Columbia University. Its situation is 
an admirable one for purposes of summer in- 
struction. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

Another of the important educational institutions 
of New York City is the New York University, 
which only last year took possession of its new 
grounds in one of the most beautiful suburban por- 
tions of the city. Attractive courses are offered in 
comparative study of the systems of education and 
experimental psychology, which are accepted as 
part of the regular work in the school of pedagogy. 
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These courses begin July 13, a week later than the 
others, in order to give an opportunity for those 
who wish to attend the meetings of the National 
Educational Association at Buffalo. 


A CANADIAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


In connection with Queen’s University, at Kings- 
ton, Ontario, a summer school in science will be 
conducted, beginning July 7 and continuing four 
weeks. This school is conducted by members of 
the: staff of the University and of the School of 
Mining and Agriculture. Its object is to assist 


teachers and others who cannot attend the Uni- 
versity at the winter session in completing the 
University course in arts. -For the session of 1896 
‘the subjects will be botany and animal biology. 
Attention will be given to the preparation of micro- 
scopic specimens suitable for class work in schools. 


UNIVERSITY EXPEDITIONS. 


Several American colleges and universities will 
this summer send out scientific expeditions to differ- - 
ent parts of the world. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania will send such an expedition into the interior 


V. SOME NOTAB_E 


CROWNING A CZAR AT MOSCOW. 


From the present time until some day toward the 
middle of June, the eyes of the world will be upon 
Russia and travelers will count themselves fortu- 
nate if they can see Moscow in gala attire. The 
young Czar and his bride the Czarina will make 
their triumphal entry into the old and sacred capi- 
tal of Russia on the 2ist day of May, and will depart 
from Moscow on June 7 after a protracted round of 
ceremonies, religious services, receptions, balls, 
fétes, parades, military reviews, and various other 
gorgeous performances. The coronation ceremony 
is fixed for May 26. How very elaborate and lavish 
an affair the coronation of a Czar is may be 
learned from an interesting article in the Century 
Magazine for the current month of May, quotations 
from which are printed on another page of this 
magazine, in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles 


of the Month.”’ 
THE HUNGARIAN MILLENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


The centre of all the festivities which celebrate 
Hungary’s anniversary will be the Millennial Exhi- 
bition at Budapest, which for variety and extent 
has probably never been approached by any previous 
national exhibition. The opening ceremony will 
take place on May 2, when the Emperor-King 
Francis Joseph will sound the keynote for the long 
list of millennial festivities and rejoicings. The 
exhibition will be divided primarily into two gigan- 
tic groups, representing the past and the present, 
and these two groups will be represented by one 
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of Labrador for the purpose of studying the Esqui- 
maux and collecting specimens of flora and fauna. 
At St. Johns, N. F., the party will be joined by ten 
scientists sent out to explore the coast of Ellesmere 
Land. 

One of the most perfectly equipped expeditions 
that has ever left this country is the Amherst expe- 
dition to observe the total eclipse of the sun on 
August 9 next. Itis under the command of Prof. 
David P. Todd, of Amherst, and the expense 
has been assumed by Mr. D. Willis James, a trustee 
of Amherst. The observation is to be made on one 
of the islands of northern Japan. 

The Lick Observatory of California also sends 
an expedition to observe the solar eclipse. The 
members of the party will be absent about four 
months, from June 1 to October 1. Prof. J. M. 
Schaeberle will be chief of the expedition and 
will be accompanied by three assistant observers. 
Large scale photographs of the eclipse will be made. 
It is estimated that the expenses of the trip will 
amount to about $3,000. 

Arrangements are being made by Europeans to 
observe the eclipse from Lapland, and special excur- 
sions have been planned for this purpose. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


hundred and seventy buildings or pavilions, these 
again being subdivided. The group representing 
the past owes a great number of its valuable ex- 
hibits to the generosity of foreign crowned heads 
who have lent peerless relics once belonging to 
Hungary. These include the German Emperor, the 
Czar, and the Sultan, the last of whom in particu- 
lar sends valuable relics. The Parliament celebrates 
its care for culture and education by the throwing 
open of 500 new and well endowed schools and 
other useful erections and foundations. The anni- 
versary of Coronation Day, June 8, will be cele- 
brated by a magnificent function in which the 
whole nation will take part. On that day the 
people’s representatives must meet for the first 
time in the new collossal Parliament House, erected 
at a cost of 16,000,000 florins; and thence they pro- 
ceed to the Royal Fortress to renew the oath of 
allegiance which a thousand years ago was tendered 
to the House of Arpod. 

Numberless monuments will witness the strong 
sense of gratitude which lives in the nation’s heart 
for those who have made its past.. The last act of 
official Hungary will be one which will bring undy- 
ing fame to those who conceived and carried it out, 
and will prove of untold benefit to the commerce of 
Europe. The Carpathians present a gigantic ob- 
stacle to the approach of foes from the north, and 
are the boundary of Hungary on the south. 
Through an Iron Door, as it has been called, in this 
mountain chain, dashes the Danube by a narrow 
and hitherto dangerous outlet into the Black Sea. 
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BUILDINGS IN ROMAN STYLE, HISTORICAL SECTION BUDAPEST EXHIBITION. 


Navigation has been very dangerous, and, though 
limited, has cost many lives. This gigantic door 
has been forced and cleared, and where before ships 
only passed in direst peril, a broad estuary now 
appears, and Europe is richer by a new passage. 
These are only a few of the details of the varied fes- 
tivities which will take place. Numberless are the 
congresses which are to be held in the interests of 
art, education, culture, and so on. 


THE BERLIN EXHIBITION, 


The city of Berlin is about to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its designation as capital 
of the German Empire. The growth in population 
and in industrial development which Berlin can 
show for this quarter of a century is almost without 
parallel in the history of the world. In the Treptow 
Park there is to be opened, on May 1, the ‘‘ Berlin 
Industrial Exhibition,’’ which will continue until 
October 15. The chief serious purpose of the exhi- 
bition will be to set forth in the most attractive way 
all of the important lines of manufacture and trade 
that have contributed to the prosperity of Berlin 
itself. But all Germany will participate in the 
show, and besides the mechanical and industrial 
exhibits there will be many interesting special fea- 
tures. The municipality of Berlin will have a 
building which will set forth all the interesting 
administrative feature of the life of the city, and the 
special sanitary and educational exhibits will be of 


the greatest value. The horticultural department 
will be particularly attractive, and there will bea 
German colonial exhibition which will doubtless 
attract much attention. There will be an ‘Old 
Berlin’ and other amusing features. 
NAVIGATION AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION AT KIEL. 
All those who are interested in the varied appa- 
ratus that pertains to the navigation of .the sea and 
to that great source of world-wealth known as the 
‘fisheries industry,’’ should try, this summer, to 
visit the interesting German town and seaport of 
Kici. For, on the 13th of May, under the auspices 
of the German Government, there will be opened 
an ‘International Exhibition for Navigation and 
Fisheries.”? It will remain open until the 30th of 
September. Our own government, it is reported, 
will be well represented by an exhibit made by the 
Fish Commission, the Lighthouse Board, the Life- 
Saving Service, and the River and Harbor Bureau. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY EXHIBITION AT VIENNA. 

For a few days in the month of May, beginning 
on the 9th and extending to the 14th, there is to be 
an ‘‘ International Exhibition of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery ’’ at Vienna, Austria. It is to be hoped that 
our American manufacturers have been duly noti- 
fied, and that they will have seen the advantages of 
a good representation. Southeastern Europe is just 
now fairly beginning to learn the necessity of mod- 
ern machinery for the tilling of the soil. 
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WAGNERIAN OPERA SEASON AT BAYREUTH. 
Lovers of music who are going abroad this year 
should not fail to bear in mind the fact that the 
Wagner festival will take place at Bayreuth in July 
and August. The ‘“‘ Nibelungen Ring” will be 
given in five cycles of four days each: » 


Das Bheingold. 
Die Walkiire. 


Wed. 

22nd. 

29th. 
5th. 


Tues. 
2Ist, 
28th, 

4th, 


Mon. 
First Cyele....... ...duly 19th, 20th, 
Second Cycle 27th, 
Third Cycle : 3d, 
Fourth Cycle 10th, llth, 12th. 
Fifth Cycle 17th, sth, 19th. 

Experience has taught former Bayreuth visitors 
that it is well to secure tickets well in advance. 
This year will be the twentieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the Bayreuth festivals, and the first 
time since the opening of the Bayreuth Theatre, in 
1876, that the Nibelungen cycle will have been 
given. Very special preparations are making for 
new scenery and costumes, and the public is assured 
that eminent artists will be secured. 

THE SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

Like the Hungarian Millennial, the ‘‘ Swiss Ex- 
position ”’ at Geneva, which will open on the first of 
May, and continue for six months, is to be a strictly 
national affair. But for that very reason it will be 
all the more attractive for visitors. An inferior 
imitation of the Paris or Chicago World’s Fair 
would not be worth Switzerland’s while; but an 
exposition devoted to the setting forth of Swiss life, 
art. education, and industry must of necessity have 
great charms for the outside world. The whole 
affair is to be altogether unique, and everything is 
to be distinctively Swiss. The Swiss village, which 
is to contain more than a hundred houses,—fifty or 
sixty of which will have been actually transported 
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from different Swiss towns,—will be one of the most 
attractive features of the exhibition. 


DR. LUNN’S GRINDELWALD CONFERENCES AND 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 


While in Switzerland many English and American 
visitors will find it profitable to attend, at Grindel- 
wald, some of Dr. Lunn’s delightful and instructive 
conferences. Many eminent Englishmen, and some 
distinguished Americans, will participate in discus- 
sions of such high themes as international arbitra- 
tion, the reunion of Christendom, and the like. Many 
attractive lectures, also, will be given upon a plan 
somewhat akin to that of Chautauqua, but less ele- 
mentary and popular. Dr. Lunn’s plans for ‘“‘ co- 
operative educational travel,’’ about which the full- 
est particulars may be learned from the business 
office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, include this year 
a great number of interesting tours through all parts 
of Europe, including the northern capitals, Russia, 
Southeastern Europe, a cruise among the Norwegian 
fiords, and even a trip as far as Iceland. 


GATHERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


In the mother country there are always numerous 
gatherings among which the American visitor may 
choose according to his taste. In Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh there are always summer schools 
offering attractions of considerable merit. University 
extension courses will be given at the University of 
Cambridge from the latter part of July to the end 
of August, and natural science, history, economics, 
literature, art, and education will be treated in lec- 
tures and class-room work. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance will be celebrated with appro- 
priate exercises at Mildmay, England, the pro- 
gramme beginning on June 30 and ending on the 
Fourth of July. Doubtless many Americans will be 
present as delegates and visitors, and the Fourth of 
July ought to be devoted to the United States. 


A STREET IN THE SWISS VILLAGE, GENEVA EXPOSITION. 








M. DE BLOWITZ, PARIS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ‘*LONDON TIMES.” 





SOME AMBASSADORS OF THE PEOPLE. 
I. M. DE BLOWITZ, OF PARIS AND EUROPE. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH BY W. T. STEAD. 


N ambassador was defined of old time as one 
who was sent to lie abroad, for the benefit of 
the people who remained at home. The new am- 
bassador, who has been evolved by the natural 
process of the growth of democracy, is sent abroad, 
not so much for the purpose of either lying or speak- 
ing the truth about the country which he represents 
as for keeping his countrymen at home informed 
as to what is going on abroad. The ambassador 
proper, no doubt, has it as part of his diplomatic 
duties to keep his chiefs informed as to what is hap- 
pening at the court to which he is accredited, but 
he is also the channel through which the views of 
his chiefs are communicated to the government of 
the country in which he resides, The ambassador 
of the people has not fully inherited all the func- 
tions of the diplomatist. His editor, for the most 
part, retains in his own hands the duty of expound- 
ing our views. M. de Blowitz, for instance, prob- 
ably sends more news to England in a week than 
Lord Dufferin in a year. But M. de Blowitz, while 
simply invaluable as the collector and sifter, and, to 
a certain extent, the creator of the opinion of 
Frenchmen, is not, and never has been, the accred- 
ited representative of English public opinion at 
Paris. Hence he never aspires to the dual capacity 
of the ambassadorial office. He is to England the 
accredited exponent of French public opinion. But 
he is not equally authorized to retransmit the views 
of Englishmen to the statesmen of France. 

On the other hand, sometimes when the journalist 
ambassador is a special and extraordinary envoy 
dispatched in some times of grave crisis to visit the 
headquarters of the opposite camp, he acts in both 
capacities. He is fresher from the heart of things 
at home than the regular diplomatist, who may 
have lost all touch with the trend of public opinion 
in his own country. Such a mission was that in- 
trusted to Mr. Henry Norman, the special commis- 
sioner of the London Daily Chronicle, who was 
dispatched at the height of the Venezuelan crisis to 
visit Washington and interpret the public opinion 
of both countries to each other. But for the most 
part the ambassadors of the people confine them- 
selves to one-half of an ambassador’s functions, 
leaving the other to be effected by the printed page. 
This evolution is a curious feature of these times, 
natural and inevitable, nor, although it has its 
dangers, can it be regarded as on the whole a change 
for the worse. 

The new diplomacy of the peoples is in all appar- 
ent outside things the antithesis of the old diplomacy 
of the courts. Diplomacy of the old school was the 
carefully studied science of a very select circle of 
European Brahmins. The Indian census revealed 
the existence of some hundreds of fellow mortals 


who described themselves as hereditary clerks who 
pray to their ink-horns, And no doubt in the course 
of many generations they carried the craft of ink- 
horn invocation to a high pitch of perfection. Our 
diplomatic circle was almost as hereditary as that 
of the ink-horn worshippers, and in the course of 
centuries its members had developed diplomacy 
almost to the height of an occult mystery. It had 
its initiates, its shibboleths, its traditions, Its one 
great study was to act as grease on the cogwheels of 
international politics. It was a useful function that 
contributed to the amenity of existence in exalted 
circles. But it led to a practice of avoiding the use 
of words corresponding to the plain brutality of 
things, which made diplomacy as it was conducted 
caviare to the general. 

‘*That means war,’’ once said Madame Novikoff, 
who may be said to combine in her own person the 
traditions of the old school and the habits of the 
new, but who on that occasion spoke the dialect of 
the latter. ‘‘ Pardon me, madame,”’ said the ambas- 
sador to whom she was talking, ‘‘ but in diplomacy 
war is a word we never use.’’ ‘‘ How, then,’’ she 
asked, ‘‘ are we to describe what in the case we are 
discussing would certainly happen?’ ‘‘ An inter- 


ruption of amicable relations,’’ said the diplomatist; 
‘nothing more is needed to those who under- 


stand.’? Even less than that would suffice. <A fail- 
ure to return a call, a chilliness in responding to a 
greeting, a cold in the head preventing an appear- 
ance at a public function, were all among the 
familiar hieroglyphs of the craft. To declare war 
in a whisper, to announce the most momentous 
revolution of policy with an address which rendered 
it impossible to reply with asperity—in short, to act 
as the velvet glove which eased off the pressure of 
the iron hand, so as to avoid any abrasion of the 
cuticle even when the hand was crushed in a vise- 
like grip—all these things are among the duties of 
the diplomatist. He worked in secret. One great 
quality was an invincible reticence, and in the ethics 
of the profession downright lying came to be re- 
garded as a venial offense compared with the 
supreme crime of revealing a secret. 

How different from all this is the duty of the 
journalists who act as the popular ambassadors of 
the nations! Their first duty is to collect news and 
views, for publication to all the world. They have 
never to be out of touch with the man in the street. 
With them diplomacy, that mikado of the past, has 
become as the mikado of to-day. No longer a mystic 
and unknown sovereign shrouded in -concealment 


‘and jealously screened from the popular gaze, 


diplomacy has in their hands become as public as 
the town crier. Instead of the whispered sugges- 
tion, the delicate shadow of a threat, the punctilious 
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and elaborate dialect of a courtly cast, we have the 
scare-headed special telegram of ‘‘ our own corre- 
spondent,’’ the emphatic and, it may be, exag- 
gerated exponent of the opinions of courts and 
cabinets in language that can be understood of the 
common people. And yet at bottom there is but 
little change. It is merely as if our envoys, instead 
of speaking French, talked their mother tongue, or 
asif in place of court uniform they wore the sim- 
ple apparel of every-day life. The externals and the 
dialect are transformed no doubt. But the internal 
essence is the same. The new ambassadors succeed 
where they do succeed by the same virtues which 
are the passports to success in the old diplomatic 
caste. The first of these virtues is to be able to 
inspire confidence in the people with whom you have 
to do, and the second is to be articulate, to know 
what it is that ought to be said, and to say it in the 
clearest and best way that is suited to those whom 
you address. The supreme qualities of ambassadors, 
journalistic and diplomatic alike, are knowledge, 
tact, energy, and industry. 


The profession is an open one. To be capable is 


enough. But the capable are few. In this article 


OF REVIEWS. 


I propose briefly, very briefly, to describe the salient 
characteristics of the most notable ambassadors of 


‘the people of the day. The list shows how wide is 


the range from which journalistic diplomacy draws 
its chiefs. M. de Blowitz was born in Austria, Mr. 
Norman in England, Mr. Dillon in Ireland, Mr. 
Smalley in America, and Mr. Stillman in Russia. 
It is a tribute to the cosmopolitan character of the 
English press. The same result would appear if I 
enlarged the list. But these half dozen are among 
the most conspicuous, the most notable, and the 
most useful of the craft. They represent Paris, 
New York, Rome, Moscow, Vienna, and the world 
in general. It is through their eyes that the British 
pecple see what is going on abroad. They are the 
human opera-glasses of John Bull. They are his 
animated phonographs who command the ap- 
proaches to his ears. Subtract from the knowledge 
of the ordinary intelligent Briton everything that 
these ambassadors have told us and what a void 
there would be! But now, without more preface, 
let us to our subject. This month I confine myself 
to M. de Blowitz. Others we will deal with in 
future numbers. 


I. M. DE BLOWITZ, PARIS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ‘‘LONDON TIMES.” 


Some day I hope to be able to publish a series like 
Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Men of Letters,’’ which will be de- 
voted to the lives and adventures of famous news- 
paper men, and the first place in that list should be 
given to M. de Blowitz. His story is not as exciting 
as that of Mr. Archibald Forbes, which would come 
second. But it has more permanent interest. The 
war correspondent only sees the more sensational 
incidents in the outcome of the work which the 
ambassador of the press watches from day to day 
while it is still in the making. But what a series it 
might be! What a world of adventure, of mys- 
tery, lies open to those who live on the inside track 
of the evolution of things! M. de Blowitz. would 
lead off; Archibald Forbes would follow; then H. 
M. Stanley; and after him Mr. MacGahan, and 
then a full dozen notables from Dr. Russell to Mr. 
Greenwood. And when that series was complete 
we should have the whole of the most remarxable 
events in the history of the generation told by the 
men whose very profession it is to be present at the 
birth of great events. If the journalist cannot 
exactly. be described as the midwife of history, he 
may undoubtedly be regarded as the democratic 
chamberlain whose presence is always regarded as 
indispensable when heirs to thrones are born. But 
in the court of King Demos the only accouchements 
worth recording are those of the events which de- 
note the birth of new eras, new dynasties, new 
inventions, or any other of the innumerable progeny 
of Time. : 

AFTER BISMARCK—BLOWITZ ! 

Among: the new births of these later days the 

journalist himself is not the least notable, and 


among the journalists the editor has now been 
largely eclipsed by his ambassadors. No one, for 
instance, can doubt that M. de Blowitz, who in 
position is only the Times correspondent at Paris, is 
a far more conspicuous personality in Europe than 
the amiable and industrious, but comparatively un- 
known, Mr. Buckle, who is editor-in-chief of the 
paper. M. de Blowitz, according to the well-known 
story, is said to have declared, when Prince Bis- 
marck received his congé, ‘“ Yesterday there were 
two men in Europe—Bismarck and myself. To-day 
there is only one.’? We need neither accept the 
authenticity of the anecdote nor the comparative 
estimate of the importance of its alleged authors; 
but no one can question that, regarded from many 
points of view, and especially from the point of 
view of the journalist, M. de Blowitz is a great and 
unique personality, one of the most characteristic 
and picturesque figures in contemporary Europe. 


THE BLOWITZIOCENTRIC COSMOGONY. 


He began his memoirs some time since and then 
abandoned the task, or, let us hope, only postponed 
it until a period of greater leisure and of less re- 
sponsibility. The first installment was of fascinat- 
ing interest, if only because of the sudden glimpse 
it afforded of an unsuspected world. M. de Blowitz 
once complained somewhat bitterly that he never 
saw the real man; all the people whom he met wore 
masks. But when the ordinary reader comes upon 
M. de Blowitz’s memoirs he feels as if all the world 
had been wearing a mask, and that for the ‘first 
time he was being allowed to see the real universe. 
For whereas he in his ignorance and innocence had 
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formerly imagined that the affairs of this planet 
were regulated more or less efficiently by emperors 
and kings and popes and presidents, he then begins 
to understand that behind these potentates there 
stands a greater than they—a Being whose bidding 
they do, who moves them like puppets by an invisi- 
ble wire. Our remote ancestors, who ignorantly 
imagined that the sun and the moon and the stars 
had been created for and were perpetually revolving 
round this world of ours, must have experienced the 
same bewildering earthquaky mental shock when 
they learned for the first time the comparative in- 
significance of this planet in the universe of space. 
But M. de Blowitz was never under any such de- 
lusion. He knew the central figure of the Continent, 
the supreme sovereign and wire puller of the world, 
whom he crowned with due reverence every time 
he put on his hat. 


A PEDAGOGUE OF SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN. 


Those who wish to see M. de Blowitz as the 
centre of our sidereal system, and appreciate the 
attitude in which he perpetually stands in relation 
to such minor personages as ministers, chancellors 
and monarchs, will find him self-photographed in 
the articles which he contributed a few years back 
to Harper’s Magazine. He is discussing the pros- 
pect of a general war, and it is thus that he ex- 
presses himself: 

I have frequently for two years endeavored to ascer- 
tain whether European diplomacy thinks of this event, 
whether it is weighing the imperative consequences, 
whether it is preparing for it. I have been stupefied at 
seeing that among those who ought to scan the future 
not one has fixed a steady eye on the mysterious horizon 
that conceals the thunder-clap which must one day 
awake and startle Europe; and when, seeing them 
absorbed in their present task, I have pointed out to 
some of them the eventualities which will then arise, I 
have seen them shudder and draw back as if terrified 
from the problem which forced itself on their medita- 
tion, and which seems to me to have no other issue than 
war—war from one end of Europe to the other. 


It is no wonder that the mind of the seer has been 
haunted by the vision of the catastrophe toward 
which we are speeding apace, and which even he is 
powerless to avert. 

There is M. de Blowitz as he sees himself. Mark 
the studious and prescient eye of the supreme man ! 
Observe him approach, one after another, the so- 
called rulers of the world with stern interrogatory 
as of the universal pedagogue questioning the 
urchins in his school. Then mark the stupefaction 
of the pained schoolmaster at the ignorance of his 
pupils, and hear his sigh of regret as he notes how 
they shudder and draw back from a problem with 
which he has dined and supped ever since he can 
remember. 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHECIES OF M. DE BLOWITZ. 


M. de Blowitz is one of those rare mortals who 
have the gift of prophecy. Some day perhaps there 
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will be sdited by a reverent and adoring disciple, a 
precious volume wholly written by the inspired pen 
of the Times Paris correspondent. It will be en- 
titled ‘‘ The Prophecies of M. de Blowitz,’’ and it 
will be almost as remarkable as, and even more.con: 
fident than, the writings of his countrymen and 
confréres whose prophetical writings are included in 
the canonical scriptures of Christendom. Whether 
it is that M. de Blowitz is one in whom old experi- 
ence doth attain something of the prophetic strain, 
or whether there has been vouchsafed to him some- 
thing of the vision of the seer, certain it is that he 
has never hesitated to declare to an incredulous and 
scoffing generation the things that were to come. 
His most notable prophecy is still awaiting realiza- 
tion. There is no question of more absorbing and 
enthralling interest to Europe, and indeed to the 
world, than that of the outbreak of the next great 
war. About this knoweth no man save M. de 
Blowitz only. He knows exactly how the war will 
come about, and knows also that it is war unavoid- 
able. 


This unavoidable eventuality has not been long in 
existence. It sprung suddenly into being, with all its 
tragical consequences, from the Meyerling drama, It 
was originated by the revolver which put an end to the 
life of the Crown Prince Rudolf, and left the Emperor 
Francis Joseph without direct heir. The catastrophe I 
speak of, which wil! cause an inevitable, fatal, and gen- 
eral war, is the death of Francis Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary. 


HOW BLOWITZ KEPT THE PEACE-—-WITH ASSISTANCE, 


There are limits even to omnipotence. But some- 
times M. de Blowitz knows he has been able to pre- 
vent wide-wasting war. Had he not been on the 
alert, prompt, vigilant, fearless and prescient, the 
general war would have broken out in 1875. Twelve 
years ago the German military party took the bit 
between its teeth and decided cn Von Moltke’s 
phrase that ‘‘from every point of view, military, 
political, philosophical, and even Christian, an 
immediate war with France was a necessity.” The 
republic was becoming too strong. Therefore there 
must be a new invasion; Paris was to be re-occu- 
pied, for twenty years Germany was to be paid a 
tribute of $100,000,000 per annum, the security for 
which was to be taken in the permanent occupation 
of French cities by German garrisons, and the com- 
pulsory limitation of the French army. Prince 
Bismarck, who had himself opposed the scheme, 
but opposed it in vain, suddenly remembered that in 
M. de Blowitz there was a deus ex machina whose 
puissant help he could evoke in the interests of the 
general peace. The way he went about it was art- 
ful and characteristic. M. de Radowitz, on the 
authorization of Bismarck, revealed secretly to M. 
de Gontaut Biron the plan of the military party in 
all its details. M. de Gontaut Biron sent it at once 
in cipher to the Duc Decazes, and the Duc of course 
sent for M. de Blowitz. Unless they could get him, 
in vulgar parlance, to “ blow the gaff,” all their 
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information was of no use. But they could count 
upon M. de Blowitz. He at once undertook to 
deliver France by publishing the whole infernal 
plot in the Times. For a brief season the powers of 
darkness enthroned in Printing House Square re- 
fused to believe the story told by their Ithuriel at 
Paris. But Ithuriel was not to be baffled by a mere 
editor. Faced with proofs of the correctness of his 
information the opposition of Printing House 
Square collapsed, the fateful news was published, 
and poor miserable Von Moltke and all his men of 
war saw their portentous scheme collapse like a 
pricked windbag. ‘‘ And it was I,”’ said the spar- 
row, ‘‘ with my bow and arrow’”’ who did it all. 
For when M. de Blowitz told the story, the Russian 
Czar put his heavy foot down upon the design, and 
peace has reigned in Europe ever since. 
A GLIMPSE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


That was not the only occasion on which M. de 
Blowitz stood between Europe and a bloody war. 
He acted as an angel of peace when the peril which 
threatened menaced, not France, but England, with 
war. He averted war early in 1875 by what he 
wrote; he saved peace later in the same year by 
refusing to write. What a vivid, pretty picture it 
was that he drew of the scene when the French 
minister received the news of the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares! What an interesting inside 
glimpse of the intimate relations between the nomi- 
nal and the real rulers of the destinies of France ! 

One evening in November, 1875, I happened to be at 
the Quai d’Orsay house of the Duc Decazes, who was 
then French Minister of Foreign Affairs. We were in 
the billiard-room, The duke was full of spirit. He was 
playing at billiards with a friend of the duchess, who 
was playing so well that she seemed likely to win. Sud- 
denly the door opened. A cabinet attaché entered and 
handed to the duke a small bundle of telegrams. Open- 
ing the packet, the duke began to read one of the tele- 
grams. Suddenly he became red, then pale, and wiped 
his temples, moist with sweat. Then, as if maddened, 
with an irresistible movement he took the billiard-cue 
which he had put down, struck it on the rim of the table, 
broke it across his knee, and threw the bits into the fire. 
The persons present, it may be imagined, were in a great 
state of mind. Suddenly approaching me, his teeth set 
with anger, he said: ‘‘Do you know what TI have just 
heard? Derby has just bought 200,000 Suez shares from 
Ismail, while every possible effort has been made to con- 
ceal from us, not only the negotiations, but even Ismail’s 
intention of selling them. It’saninfamy. It’s England 
putting her hand on the Isthmus of Suez, and my per- 
sonai failure has in no way retarded the act. 1 authorize 
you to say what you have just seen. . I even beg you to 
say it, and to add that Lord Derby will have to pay for 

that.’’ And he added, half talking to himself: “ Yes, I 
swear that he shall pay for it.’? He then quickly left 
the room, and I too went out. 


MYNHEER VAN DE BLOWITZ OWN TROMP. 


Here was copy indeed. But the arbiter of the 
destinies of nations has a soul above copy. He saw 
that the peace of the world would be menaced if he 
uttered a syllable. Sohe was mum. And the next 





day when he met the duke and explained, the duke 
said: 

“You have acted as a friend of the minister, as a 
friend of peace, and never shall I forget what you have 
done for us, for you have sacrificed a journalistic success 
to your sense of duty.” 

So humbly do the great ones of the earth accept 
correction at the hands of one who is greater than 
they. Nor was this the only occasion in which the 
correspondent found it necessary to keep the foreign 
minister in order. On one occasion, when he went 
into the foreign office, the duke had lost his temper 
at an interview with the Italian ambassador, which 
had just terminated. M. de Blowitz began: 

“Well, duke, what is the news?’’? The duke, who 
was only looking for an excuse to burst out, roughly 
replied: ‘‘ Really, mon cher, it isn’t my business to do 
your correspondence.”’ I got angry in my turn; 1! 
stopped suddenly, and replied : ‘True, sir; but it’s a 
very good thing for my readers that it is not your busi- 
ness.”’ The duke remained a moment uncertain, but as 
[ atarted toward the door he burst into a laugh, and 
getting up, came to me and said: ‘ Allons, give me your 
hand and make peace. You know well enough that I 
promised never to get annoyed with you.” 

These delightful little peeps behind the scenes 
reveal the great man as he really is. They show 
the true relations of men in the proper perspective, 
and enable the world to understand somewhat of 
the greatness of him whom the profane have called 
Van de Blowitz own Tromp. 


THE IDEALS OF THE MAN, 


All badinage apart, M. de Blowitz is unquestion- 
ably a great journalist, and in some respects a great 
man. He is perhaps a great little man, as indeed 
are most great men, from the first Napoleon to 
Blastus the king’s chamberlain of our own time. 
But he has ideas, he has originality, he is in his own 
way an apostle as well as a man about town. Every 
now and then when he has his chance he descends 
from the empyrean and endeavors to do good to the 
general multitude as philosopher and Christian— 
and M. de Blowitz is both—for has not malicious 
rumor declared that even when he takes his bath he 
wears his rosary and his scapular? M. de Blowitz ° 
has noticed with regret the absence of any efficient 
method of training journalists; he has therefore 
projected a school for the education of these hiero- 
phants of the_press which should rear up men not 
unworthy to wear his mantle when he has retired 
to Olympus. 

THE REQUISITES OF A JOURNALIST. 


Here is his definition of the qualities which a man 
should have who would be a journalist: 


The man who would enter a school of journalism 
should feel a positive ‘‘ call” to this vocation, should 
have in him the unwearying vigilance which is an abso- 
lute condition of it ; the love of danger, of civil danger 
that is, and a real peril ; a boundless curiosity and love 
for truth, and a special and marked facility of rapid 
assimilation and comprehension. 
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Having caught this embryo journalist when eight- 
een, he would drill him hard till he was twenty- 
three, teaching him everything about every nation, 
and besides how to ride and box and shoot with a 
revolver. For M. de Blowitz has seen too much of 
the consequences of allowing the ignoramuses of the 
press to prate at will on foreign affairs. He says: 


The lack of knowledge and authority in French jour- 
nalism is most strikingly seen in the matter of its treat- 
ment of foreign affairs. And this lack has already had 
the most unfortunate consequences. Men of a scarcely 
conceivable lightness of character and irresponsibility, 
altogether lacking in knowledge, caring only for their 
own ephemeral and personal success, have succeeded, by 
the merest accident and with a stupefying self-assur- 
ance, in becoming the mentors of the French public on 
international questions ; and they find no contradictors, 
simply because their own inadequacy, if not surpassed, 
is equaled by all who have adopted the same specialty 
as they—that is, the instruction of the French public on 
international questions. They propagate thus with 
impunity the most dangerous errors, and establish doc- 
trines which are a real danger from the point of view of 
the public. 


A JOURNAL TO JUDGE JOURNALISTS. 


As a journalist, M. de Blowitz longs above all 
things for absolute truthfulness. ‘‘A rapid and 
certain judgment, a conc se and graphic style, and 
a true feeling for the important and interesting 
things of the moment,’’ are important in the ideal 
journalist; but even this prodigy needs to be kept 
up to the mark by the establishinent of a daily 
journal for the press to be called The Judge, whose 
functions would be to anticipate the verdict of the 
Last Day, and pillory all offenders against absolute 
truth: 

It would be the judge, the merciless judge, of all that 
was false, lying, calumnious, or of evil report, presented 
to the impressible and credulous public. It would dissi- 
pate vagueness. It would in the end succeed in forming, 
with the help of The Judge in other countries, a uni- 
versal justice, to redress all errors, to chastise bad faith, 
to make public opinion more wholesome and sane, and, 
by the high and impartial severity of its judgments, it 
would force those who enjoy the terrible and responsible 
honor of holding the pen to remember their duty as well 
as their interest, and to bow before an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, at last protected against the poison which 
was formerly poured out for it. 


AN APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


There -we have the idealist indeed, an idealist 
even in his own profession. But M. de Blowitz’s 
parish is all the world, and it is only the other day 
that he was devoting himself with characteristic 
energy to the task of persuading the European 
powers to shorten the term of military ‘service. 
He preached against excessive militarism with the 
fervor of Peter the Hermit and the pacific enthusi- 
asm of a Quaker: 

What we should seek to bring about, what must be 
striven after at any and every cost, is to secure to the 
people of Europe a control over their own destinies ; to 
make it possible for them to hold in their own hands the 
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leashes of the dogs of war ; in a word, to render them 
free to maintain peace so long as peace seems good to 
them, and not allow them to be exposed to be driven 
into battle except when they wish it. This, no doubt, is 
the minimum that we should strive after. 

But it would be, as he remarked, a very substan- 
tial minimum, and one which at present, alas! 
seems to be as far as ever from attainment. 

How many other good things M. de Blowitz may 
have done or have attempted to do no one, not even 
himself, can remember; but a man who can se- 
riously put forward schemes of his own to make all 
journalists truthful and all nations peaceful must 
be admitted to have in him elements far superior to 
those with which he is usually credited by his 
enemies. 

‘CRITIC UNATTACHED OF THE EUROPEAN 
MOVEMENT.”’ 

M. de Blowitz, according to his disciple and as- 
sistant, Mr. W. M. Fullerton, the American jour- 
nalist, who is said to be in training for Elijah’s 
mantle, conceived the dominating idea of his life 
soon after his appointment to the Parisian staff of 
the Times. That idea was the brilliant and grand- 
iose conception of 
“becoming a sort of self-accredited representative to 
every European court, and of inducing the Times to 
afford him an organ of communication with the diplo- 
matic rivals everywhere.”’ Eventually the moment came 
when he had his way. He became more than the equal 
of his diplomatic confréres. ‘Statesman he was not, 
nor ambassador ; for these words imply limitations, a 
condition of responsibility to this or that state. But 
diplomatist he was, and in this entire class of men he 
was the most powerful of all ; for he found himself in 
the position of a critic unattached of the European 
movement, owing allegiance to no country, although 
sought out by the representatives of all.”’ 

There we have the authentic definition of this 


’ greater than diplomatist without the limitations of 


the statesman, and a responsibility too vast for him 
to be called to account by any power but that of his 
Maker. He is a critic unattached to the whole 
European movement, a movement of which indeed 
he is more than a critic, being, sooth to say, one of 
the great movers, for as Blowitz of the Times he 
wields the Archimedean lever that moves the world. 


‘* PERSONAGES I HAVE MET.”’ 


In the discharge of these self-selected functions M. 
de Blowitz has gone everywhere where he can travel 
comfortably, and has seen every one who was worth 
seeing. He gained his appointment by the adroit- 
ness and good luck by which he succeeded in secur- 
ing an interview with Alfonso of Spain immediately 
after his proclamation as king, and he has spent his 
time ever since in interviewing celebrities. ‘‘ Per- 
sonages I Have Met’”’ would be a capital title for a 
volume of encyclopzdian proportions from his facile 
pen, whereas a very small companion volume might 
be devoted to ‘‘ Personages Whom I Have Not Met.’’ 
One of the most recent and most characteristic of 
his interviews was that which he had with Prince 
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Lobanoff when the Russian Foreign Minister was in 
France; but probably the most famous was that 
which he had with Prince Bismarck at the Berlin 
Congress. The German Chancellor somewhat 
cynically remarked afterward that he had selected 
the man who would be most useful for his purpose, 
but there was nothing derogatory to M. de Blowitz 
in this, it was only the homage of the one other 
great man in Europe. 


HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE SULTAN. 


There is a good deal of elan about M. de Blowitz. 
He has never been a war correspondent; that is not 
in his line. But he played a somewhat prominent 
part in the suppression of the Commune at Mar- 
seilles, and he accepted a post on the 7imes before 
he had ever set eyes upon that paper. Afterward in 
despair he was on the verge of accepting a consul- 
generalship at Riga from M. Thiers, Think what 
the world would have lost if our one, our only 
Blowitz, had been stowed away in the Baltic prov- 
inces! But one of the most characteristic of all his 
feats was his pilgrimage to Constantinople for the 
purpose of interviewing the Sultan. Some day some 
famous artist will worthily commemorate on the 
living canvas the historic scene when the Shadow 
of God met the Lay Pontiff of the West and listened 
admiringly to his words of wisdom and of reproof. M. 
de Blowitz wrote a book about this visit and some 
articles about his inspection of Bosnia; but judging 
from recent incidents, the Sultan stands badly in 
need of another visit. 


A SERIOUS QUERY. 
Why is it, then, that with all his unequaled oppor- 


‘tunities, and his brilliant eachievements, and his 


noble ideals, the profane world refuses altogether to 
take M. de Blowitz seriously ? It is not that he does 
not set it an example. His disciple, Mr. Fullerton, 
some time ago painted him as little short of an 
archangel. Mr. Fullerton says that M. de Blowitz 
is the creator of a special environment, and is in 
himself in his own way a final cause. He is one of 
the men who have contributed most to the shrink- 
age of this planet, and he is besides one of the most 
individualistic of contemporary institutions; he is 
more powerful than any of the diplomatists; the 
Times at its best is only the accidental projection, a 
kind of chronic double of himself. He is a large 
man; he likes large air, large rooms, large land- 
scapes, and large general ideas; in fact, if he shrinks 
the world much more he will have to go to a larger 
planet in which to find room for his capacious per- 
sonality. 

Such at least is a summary of Mr. Fullerton’s 
sketch of his hero in McClure’s Magazine. But is it 
not odd that if he is all this, he has never quite suc- 
ceeded in securing that general and grateful recog- 
nition which far less brilliant journalists have suc- 
ceeded in commanding? Jealousy, no doubt, may 
have something to do with it, his personal appear- 
ance a little; but probably the most potent cause is 
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a sense of the incongruity between the older notions 
of a newspaper correspondent and the cosmopolitan 
pontificate aimed at by M. de Blowitz. So great 
and so enduring are:the prejudices of mankind! If 
he had even been an editor, it would have been less 
grotesque. But for one who is only newspaper cor- 
respondent, even although that newspaper be the 
Times, and Paris the city where he is stationed—no, 
the foolish public cannot accept such a man as the 
legitimate vicegerent of Omniscience. 


A SUGGESTED PILGRIMAGE OF PEACE. 


M. de Blowitz is now getting on in years, and it 
would perhaps be presumptuous for a rank outsider 
to make a suggestion that would entail upon him no 
small exertion and positive exhaustion. But why 
cannot M. de Blowitz make a pilgrimage of peace 
round the capitals of Europe, and ascertain at first 
hand from all the sovereigns and statesmen and 
journalists of the Continent whether or not some- 
thing can be done to shorten military service and to 
reduce the burdens with which militarism is crush- 
ing the industry of the world? A series of letters 
by M. de Blowitz from each of the great capitals 
would be invaluable. They could not fail to be 
first-class copy, and they might yield solid results. 
It is to be feared, however, that M: de Blowitz is too 
comfortable in his charming suite of rooms in the 
Champs Elysées and in his seaside court in Nor- 
mandy to undertake a journey from Madrid to 
Moscow. 

JOURNALIST RATHER THAN AUTHOR. 


He has been at journalismalong time. He began 
in 1866, when he prepared for his task by setting 
apart four hours every day for reading up modern 
political history. Of books he has written none but 
an account of his visit to Constantinople. He has 
contributed to the Contemporary Review, Harper’s 
Magazine and Paris Vivant. But he is, as he-says, 
first and foremost a journalist. He told an inter- 
viewer once: 

I have been living only as a journalist, ana I have 
published everything that I have experienced. I have 
not led any private life at all, I may say, since the last 
twenty years. I consider that everything I hear is told 
to me as toa journalist. I do not hear confidences, and 
do never want to hear them; for nothing is of interest to: 
me except from the point of view of my profession. 
Everything that I must keep secret is a trouble to me— 
gets in the way in my mind. 

That, however, does not prevent his keeping an 
altogether inconceivable number of interviews in his 
wallet, which he will produce hereafter so oppor- 
tunely as to make his envious confréres swear he 
invented them all out of his own head. 


THE MAN AS HE LOOKS AND LIVES. 


Henry Georges Stephan Adolphe Opper de Blowitz. 
was born at the Chateau de Blowitz, in the district 
of Pilsen, in 1825. He is therefore Austro-Slav by 
birth, but he decided to naturalize himself as a 
French citizen in the midst of the horrors of the: 
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Franco-German war. It was a bold stroke, and 
elicited from the Minister of Justice a purr of sur- 
prise and satisfaction: ‘‘ A country which in the 
midst of such catastrophes recruits citizens like 
yourself is not to be despaired of.’’ It is usually 
said that he was Jewish by birth, but he is now 
Christian by profession. A recent visitor to his 
sanctum in Paris says: 

Of his personal appearance—his diminutive stature, 
but wide girth, his high forehead and bushy whiskers, 
his loose jacket and big French necktie—we know all 
that is to be known. Several revolving bookcases, well 
filled and within convenient reach of the arm-chair, with 
its back to the fire, which M. de Blowitz evidently uses, 
tell more especially of an intimate acquaintance with 
modern French literature. In one may be noticed a 
complete Shakespeare in German, also Pére Didon’s 
“Life of Christ’? and ‘1’Aimanach Catholique ;”’ on 
the mantlepiece beneath the portrait of M. de Blowitz 
are a statue of Faith and a crucifix. Of pictures there 
are several, and in the corner near the caricature is one 
of those charming half draped figures that only French 
artists can create. ; 


THE MAN AS HE BELIEVES. 


The composition of this-interior, with the crucifix 
over the mantlepiece and the half draped figure in 
the corner, with a statue of Faith below the portrait 
of the great man, is very happy. M. de Blowitz has 
never hesitated to proclaim himself a Catholic of 
the purest water. At the very beginning of: his 
career on the Times he promptly repressed the zeal 
of Laurence Oliphant, who was trying to convert 
him to a belief in the Prophet Harris, by the follow- 
ing explicit confession of faith: 

‘‘ Excuse me,” I said, ‘I think we might settle for 
good this question of proselytism, which might cause 
differences between us. I cannot accept the views of 
your prophet, which are based on pride. He has proved 
to you that you are greater than other men, because you 
have submitted to drive a dust-cart. I prefer the word 
of Christ, who taught us not to consider ourselves 
greater or better than other men, because we are dust 
ourselves. Humanity oscillates between atheism, which 
rejects reason, and reason, which bows to faith. Those 
who would substitute gravitation for the law of God, 
those who would explain the everlasting harmony of the 
world by successive aggregations arising out of chaos in 
fulfillment of an unconscious and sublime ordonnance, 
claim a greater effort from me than those who ask me to 
believe in one God and in the doctrine of tke Trinity. 
When I have admitted that God created the world, I 
have expressed a belief certainly which makes revealed 
religions appear infinitely less miraculous, and a thou- 
sandfold more acceptable, than the theory of spon- 
taneous creation and automatic development. That 
from the midst of the people of God trodden under the 
hoof of the pagan conqueror in the corrupt Greeco- 
Roman world there should have arisen a prophet who, 
instead of hatred and revolution, preached charity, for- 
giveness, brotherly love, and good-will toward all men, 
was itself a greater miracle than any of those attributed 
to Christ during His sojourn on earth. Unless you can 
teach me a religion which inculcates precepts more sub- 
lime than those of the Divine Philosopher of Nazareth, 
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which your prophet does not do, leave me my faith 
without seeking to trouble it. You may make an un- 
happy man, but you will not make a disciple ?”’ 


A SEMITE ? 


That touch of disinclination to be made unhappy 
corresponds only too well with the new mission of 
Israel, as proclaimed this month by Herman Cohen, 
to leave much doubt as to the Semitic origin of its 
author. M. de Blowitz has also the Eastern love for 
bright color. An artist correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, who called upon him seven or eight 
years ago at his residence, thus describes his appear- 
ance: 

I was received by a short, stout, middle-aged gentle- 
man, who spoke with a very marked foreign accent, and 
who was attired in one of the most fantastic and eccen- 
tric of costumes it has ever been my luck to come across. 
I hardly know how to describe it; it was a sort of 
mixture of gold-digger and corsair, with just a flavor of 
the bold buccaneer of the good old Adelphi dramas 
thrown in to help the blend. A red flannel shirt with a 
low loose collar, and a crest embroidered on the front, 
a long double-breasted coat of the same color and ma- 
terial, very baggy trousers, made of some Eastern-look- 
ing stuff with bright scarlet and blue stripes, tucked 
into embroidered Arab top-boots of the same vivid color ; 
and last, but not least, on his head a large Astrakhan 
cap. M.de Blowitz only wanted a few yataghans (or 
whatever they call the daggers to match his costume) 
and some pistols stuck in his belt to make the whole 
get-up complete, from an artistic or theatrical point of 
view. 

When I saw M. de Blowitz he was habited in 
more ordinary fashion. But Mr. Fullerton notes 
that when he is at the seaside he always holds a 
kind of court on the beach, where he, “‘ picturesque 
in his colored flannels,’’ is the cynosure of every 
eye. 

A PARTING WORD OF ADVICE. 

M. de Blowitz may be Jew or Gentile, but in or 
out of his flannels he is a very picturesque individ- 
uality and a first-class ambassador of the press. So 
for the present I will take my leave of the Inter- 
viewer in Ordinary for his Majesty King Demos by 
quoting the following very sensible hint: 

I am going, for the benefit of younger journalists, to 
give a hint which a good many of them whom I know 
would do well to keep in remembrance. When aman 
gives a correspondent an important piece of news, the 
latter should remain with him for a time, but change 
the conversation, and leave him while it has turned on 
something quite insignificant. If the correspondent take 
his departure abruptly, a flash of caution will burst upon 
his informant. He will reflect rapidly, and will beg the 
journalist not to repeat what he has said till he sees him 
again. The information would be lost, and the corre- 
spondent would suffer an annoyance that might, have 
been saved if he had heard nothing. A newspaper has 
no use for confidential communications it cannot trans- 
mit to its readers. 

M. de Blowitz must be hailed as unquestionably 
the dean of the stationary ambassadors) of the 


people. 
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THOMAS HUGHES AND 


“TOM BROWN.” 


BY CHARLES D. LANIER. 


LL peoples who can read English, and some 
who cannot, have fallen under the spell of 
‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’’—generally in those 
plastic years of the early teens when the deepest and 
most lasting impressions may result from such win- 
ning sermons as Judge Hughes cunningly worked 
into that classic. Robinson Crusoe and ‘‘Tom Brown’’ 
are our boy epics. Critics who can be suspected of 
no envy have found that Mr. Hughes’ masterpiece 
was ‘‘ thin,’ that its humor was false, that its style 
was naught, that the standards of boy-excellence 
were beefy and unfeeling; but after forty years, the 
story of Rugby life still furnishes the one pre-emi- 
nent example of the schoolboy in fiction. It has 
even been translated into French—how the pupils 
of a lycée can understand it, much less like it, is a 
mystery; and if any final evidence is needed of its 


triumphant and irresistible veracity, one need only. 


add that the English boys of the rival public schools 
admit its sovereignty. 


TOM WAS THE TYPICAL ENGLISH BOY. 


It is right to begin a sketch of the bright, earnest 
life just ended with a retrospect of this tale,—in the 
face of the fact that the extraordinary popularity of 
the one book has veiled from the general public the 


other manifold activities of Thomas Hughes. For 
the story of Tom Brown was not only his magnum 
opus ; it embodied the very essence of his creed of 
life, a creed to which all his work as educator, social 
reformer, colonizer, pamphleteer, theologian, con- 
formed with an exceedingly rare degree of consist 
ency. Perhaps there was never a more consistent 
life, in the best sense, than Hughes’, and the key to 
it is in the simply told adventures of Tom Brown at 
Rugby which have delighted and inspired the En- 
glish-speaking boys of four decades. The Tom in 
the book,—who, despite the author’s assurances to 
the contrary, is clearly the same Thomas who wrote 
Hughes, Q.C., after his name,—was one of “ the 
great family of Browns,’’ an average healthy Eng- 
lish boy, ‘‘ born and raised ’’ amid the quaint vil- 
lage surroundings of that Berkshire whose rustic 
games and ceremonies Mr. Hughes never tired of 
describing. Tom’s earliest education corresponded 
closely with that short curriculum prescribed for 
the Persian youth, and after an unsatisfactory 
experience with a private school, the youngster 
boards the tally-ho for famous Rugby. Doctor 
Arnold is master; he is Mr. Hughes’ ideal teacher 
of men and boys, and his character is confessedly 
drawn from “ real life.’ His ways of trying to 
make the savage boy a manly Christian are Mr. 
Hughes’ ways; the very strong ethical teaching of 
the story has its centre in the Master of Rugby, who 
is, by force of simple boy-like enthusiasm for good 


things, invested with the attributes of the unfailing 
hero and ruler within his little kingdom. 


THE FOOTBALL HERO, 


Just as it would be impossible to make another 
story which would so wholly convince the ever 
critical boy,—even if all the novelists in the world 


ort ee 


were to combine their wits and energies,—so it is 
impossible to suggest the fresh, wholesome flavor, 
the naive unconsciousness, the honest boy barbarism, 
of ‘* Tom Brown’s School Days”’ to those mortals 
who have not read it. But to the boy who has in 
this book lived at Rugby with Tom and ‘‘ Scud” 
East, a mention of the landmarks in the careers of 
these two veritable youngsters is an instant re 
minder that they have furnished him with his most 
powerful impressions of things good to do at school, 
and the way a self-respecting boy ought to do them. 
Did any battle description ever exceed in moral en- 
thusiasm, in high loyalty, and reckless bravery, that 
stupendous football struggle which initiated young 
Tom in the most sacred rite of schoolboy sports ? 
Was there ever a more undeniable hero than Old 
Brooke, or one surer of the worship of all boys, 
young and old? The career and downfall of Flash- 
man the bully; that memorable, that Homeric com- 
bat between Tom Brown and Slogger Williams 
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in the defense of weak Arthur; the thrilling race of 
hare-and-hounds; the treeing of Tom by Velveteens; 
and the final cricket match when the hero, having 
passed through the harassing vicissitudes of success- 
ive ‘‘forms,’’ seems to have attained the very last 
glory of nineteen years, a set of whiskers and the 
captaincy of the school cricket team—these are 
memories to conjure with ! 


THE RUGBY IDEAL. 


But besides being one of the stories—which can 
be counted on one’s fingers—that immediately cap- 
ture and hold the attention of the universal boy, and 
leave him gasping in eagerness after fine, true, 
manly, forceful things,—there is in ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days’’ the whole round of sympathies for 
which Mr. Hughes lived. He himself was a Rugby 
boy, under Dr. Arnold. He believed that the life 
at a great English public school served to bring out 
the best virtues of the average Englishman. He 
was himself a notable feature on the football and 
cricket fields, and held that they were the surest 
foundations of health, happiness and manliness in a 
boy. He loved out-of-door country life with an 
eager, buoyant strength, which led him to regard it 
as the greatest regenerating influence on earth for 
stale minds, hearts and bodies. His faith was im- 
. plicitly fixed in the Rugby system of self-govern- 
ment, where the bigger and wiser boys were in 
rather despotic charge of the smaller ones. He 
hated bullying worse than any other form of sin, 
whether it was from a hulking boy at school or 
grinding social conditions in London. And finally 
Judge Hughes was throughout his life blessed with 
an untroubled belief in the tenets of the Estab- 
lished Church. This faith was inextricably blended 
with his mighty friendships for Arnold, Maurice 
and Kingsley, and it was an integral portion of the 
great Rugby master’s system of training his boys 

‘“*TOM’* HUGHES AS A MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN. 


‘*Tom Brown’s School Days’’ was written in 
1857, when Mr Hughes was a young lawyer of 
thirty-four. He was in politics an advanced Liberal; 
his public activities were always concentrated on 
measures which promised to affect the moral and 
material standards of workingmen and the poor. 
He threw himself passionately into a struggle to 
brighten and better the lives of his poorer brethren 
with just the spirit that brought Tom Brown to 
fight for his weak little Rugby friend, Arthur. 
“Tom ’’ Hughes was a busy and fairly successful 
lawyer. Bound to his office from ten till five, he 
and his chosen band of workers met at six in the 
morning and eight in the evening to found a society 
for the promotion of workingmen’s associations. 
Mr. Hughes saw revolutionary possibilities in the 
idea of co-operation, and so persistently did he fol- 
low this belief that it was necessary for him at one 
time to maintain membership in no less than eigh- 
teen different co-operative associations. The group 
of devoted men among whom he was easily the most 
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restlessly active 
were peculiarly fa- 
vored by tempera- 
ment and creed to 
bring conviction 
to the hearts of 
the poor people 
they tried to help. 
Beautifully loyal 
to the church, they 
were mutineers 
against the idea 
which had gradu- 
ally tainted Eng- 
land, that piety 
and decency were 
to be expressed 
only by meditative 
and timid lives 
protected from the 
rough contact of 
the world. This ef- 
feminate ideal of 
the righteous life 
could not, of 
course, be appre- 
ciated by the peo- 
ple, and there was 
a general hunger 
extant for the 
heathen virtues 
when Hughes and 
Kingsley came on the scene with their ‘‘ Christian 
Socialism ’’ and ‘‘ Muscular Christianity.’’ This 
mighty cricketer. this broad shouldered, fresh faced 
athlete, this cheery, sympathetic man, almost too 
‘tolerant of the intolerable,’’ this Tom Hughes, 
who loved the things that boys loved, who was too 
true to believe that another man would lie—such a 
man was as good as any heathen of them all, and 
neither he nor the doctrines of Christ lost through 
his interpretation of them to the masses. 














A RUGBY FAG.* 


THE TRIUMPHS OF THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 


At the end of the century we may have grown alit- 
tle weary of the phrase ‘‘ Muscular Christianity.”’ or, 
rather, of the vulgarities which have sometimes 
masqueraded under it, but in the fifties it was not 
only a new and wholesome ideal; its devoted dis- 
ciples had the fine true ring which comes from 
glorious earnestness and self-forgetfulness. At any 
rate, where the ‘Chartists’’ had failed, the 
‘* Christian Socialists,’’ with their Rugby standards 
and methods, won in no indecisive measure. In one 
of their meetings where the National Anthem was 
hissed, ‘‘ Torn’? Hughes arose and insisted that the 
scoffer should settle the disagreement between their 
respective views personally with him. The hissing 


*These drawings were made several decades ago t 
Arthur Hughes for the English Standard Edition, pub ish : 
in this country by Harper & Brothers. 





THOMAS HUGHES AND ‘“‘ TOM BROWN.”’ 


ceased, and the form of Christian earnestness ap- 
pealed to the people. 

Jt is said that ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ’’ not 
only made the fortune of its publisher, Macmillan, 
but gained for its author a seat in Parliament, 
which he held 
from 1865 to 1874. 
He was not a great 
parliamentarian, 
though his ad- 
vantages of ready 
and forceful ora- 
tory stood him in 
good stead in his 
advocacy of those 
educational and 
economic measures 
which affected the 
welfare of the 
workingmen. In 
1869 Mr. Hughes’ 
name was honored 
with the addi- 
tion of the letters 
Q.C., and thirteen 
years later he was 
made a County 
Court Judge, 
whence his usual 
appellation-— though, indeed, the more endearing 
form of ‘‘ Tom” Hughes was the favorite form of 
address with those who knew him, even if it were 
only through his writings. 
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DOCTOR ARNOLD. 


OUR STOUT FRIEND IN THE CIVIL WAR, 


It was in 1870, during his Parliamentary career, 
that Judge Hughes visited the United States. It 
was inevitable that he should receive a tumultuous 
welcome, for during the darkest moments of the 
Civil War he had stoutly maintained the righteous- 
ness of the Union cause. With his characteristc 
enthusiasm, which was called forth powerfully by 
the idea of the North’s championship of the slaves, 
he was roused to a fighting pitch at the lukewarm 
recognition in England of what he considered the 
Federal rights. It was in this phase of his many 
enthusiasms that he made a great friendship with 
James Russell Lowell. It must have been a rare 
treat ¢o see these two big, bearded men over their 
pipes and their stories, brimful of physical and 
mental 2nergy; sane and happy in their lofty ideals 
and eager beliefs; kindly toward all men, and chiefly 
toward those who most needed kindness. The 
Biglow papers could not have found in any other 
human being a more sympathetic chord than in the 
broad breast of democratic ‘‘ Tom Hughes,’”’ He 
fairly gloried in them and would read them through 
the whole morning nd on into the afternoon. Lowell 
wrote him, on the return fromthe American tour: 

‘Parting with you was like saying good-by to 
sunshine. As I took my solitary whiff 0’ baccy, after 
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I got home, my study looked bare, and my old cronies 
on the shelves could not make up to me for my new 
loss. I sat with my book on my knee and mused, 
with a queer feeling about my eyelids now and then. 
And yet you have left so much behind that is pre- 
cious to me, that by and by I know that my room 
will have a virtue in it never there before, because 
of your presence. . . I would rather have the 
kind of welcome that met you in this country than 
all the shouts of all the crowds on the ‘ Via Sacra’ 
of Fame. There was ‘love’ in it, you beloved old 
boy, and no man ever earns that for nothing—unless 
now and then from a woman. By Jove! it is worth 
writing books for-—such a feeling as that.’’ 


THE *“‘NEW RUGBY ’”’ COLONY. 
Thus it was not as acritical tourist that the author 
of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days” visited us. He 


made hosts of friends in Chicago, New York and 
Boston, and conceived in that expedition the idea 


~ of his famous co-operative Tennessee colony. Seeing 


in this new world the broad reaches of beautiful 
land practically unappropriated, his heart yearned . 
within him to have the freedom of the open air, the 
wholesome inspiration of working in the fields, the 
great opportunities for expansion, the absence of 
idle city temptations—for the many unoccupied and 
dissatisfied young men with whom he had been 
working in London. With such a man as Tom 
Hughes such dreams do not remain dreams without 
a quick and fair struggle for reality. A site for the 
‘* New Rugby ”’ colony was chosen and bought near 
Cumberland, Tennessee. With such a leader and 
such a programme, there was no lack of colonists, 
and within a short time no less than three hundred 
men were actually present on the co-operative estate. 
Some were young university men, others were intel- 
ligent members of the laboring classes, but most 
were the sons of English farmers of the better grade. 
The idea of the colony is presented in Mr. Hughes’ 
book, written to answer the thousands of applica- 
tions which come to him. ‘‘ Of the many sad sights,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ in our England, there is none sadder than 
this, of first-rate material going helplessly to waste, 
and in too many cases beginning to turn sour and 
taint, instead of strengthening, the public life.’”’ He 
believed, in a far cheerier spirit and a more imme- 
diately practical vein than the Tolstoian advocates 
of ‘‘simplification,”’ that the great cure for such 
incipient moral disease was a ‘‘ return to the soil ”’ 
and the pursuits of agriculture. But land was too 
dear in England. 


THE IDEAL OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


‘* What you have to do is to discover some place 
in this broad planet where you may set to work on 
the best conditions; where the old blunders have 
the smallest chance of repeating themselves, and 
these new ideas, that new spirit which has done 
so much to make England impossible for you in 
these days, will have the best chance of free develop- 
ment. You want to get your chance to start in a 
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place where what we call the English public school 
spirit, the spirit of hardiness and reticence, of 
scrupulousness in all money matters, of cordial 
fellowship, shall be recognized and prevail, so that 
in your new home you may feel that you are able to 
live up to your ideal and are more or less helping, 
or at least are not jostling or hindering, your nearest 
neighbors on the right and left.’’ 

Here again, in this Utopia, there is the old dear 
spirit of Arnold’s boys, of Tom Brown and Harry 
East, and their honest, manly, straightforward life; 
their frank faults and their unconscious virtues. 
Mr. Hughes would have made an unruly partici- 
pant in that famous conversation on the public 
school question which Fielding gives to Parson 
Adams and Joseph Andrews. 

The Rugby colony purchased a great tract of 
50,000 acres, with the refusal of 350,000 more. The 
land was rich in timber, mineral resources and 
many other natural advantages. Roads, cricket 
grounds and building sites were laid out, a hotel 
was built, a brick kiln started, and the colony was 
made more accessible by a branch road seven miles 
long from the Cincinnati Southern. Fora time things 
went well, and unlike most enterprises of the kind, 
the project had the hearty good wishes and sympa- 
thy of a great variety of people in America. Judge 
Hughes was its active superintendent, and his 











TOM’S ADVENTURE WITH VELVETEENS. 


mother and a brother both came from England to. 
join the colony. : 
AN HONORABLE FAILURE. 

The attempt ended in a failure which was certainly 
honorable, if not brilliant. Those who knew him 
best said that Tom Hughes, as a financial manager, 
had the serious fault of his most endearing virtues. 
He was too ready to believe in people, to accept them 
at their own estimation, and it was difficult for him 
to put on the brakes of discipline. While he could re 
buke the workingmen to whose interests he lovingly 
devoted such a vast deal of energy, for their preju- 
dices and ill will toward their employers, he was. 
constantly prodding his co-operative and _ profit- 
sharing societies to give a larger share to the- 
laborers. In fact, a majority of the hard-headed 
Englishmen who were brought into contact with 
him would have found it easier to love, to admire- 
and enjoy Tom Hughes than to make him the man- 
ager of their business. No one thought the less of 
the organizer of the New Rugby, and it furnished 
an undeniably valuable economic example to the- 
world. His constant friendship to America and 
Americans was charmingly illustrated after the 
great Chicago fire, when Mr. Hughes sent seven 
thousand volumes to begin a new public library—a 
specimen of his cordial good fellowship and sympa- 
thy that has made his name highly revered in the 
Western metropolis. 


JUDGE HUGHES AS AN AUTHOR. 


The author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days” was. 
inevitably the ‘‘ man of one book ’’—not in the sense- 
that any part of his varied literary labors apart. 
from that masterpiece was unworthy of him, but 
because that first volume was the one book of its. 
sort existing in English literature, and it was not 
to be supposed that even if Mr. Hughes had devoted 
his life to the art of fiction a second such phenome- 
non would result. Its sequel, ‘Tom Brown at 
Oxford,’’ is a capital story of Tom’s career at the. 
great university, indeed a surprisingly good book 
except when it is uselessly compared with its prede- 
cessor. ‘‘The Scouring of the White Horse’”’ 
succeeded the second story; it contains charmingly 
appreciative descriptions of the picturesque rural 
rites of that Berkshire which was the birthplace of 
both ‘‘ Tom ”’ Hughes and Tom Brown. Mr. Hughes’ 
pen was as active and ready as his muscles, and his 
literary work was curiously versatile; an elaborate 
life of Alfred the Great was a loving labor,—we can 
imagine how the great Saxon King would appeal to 
this eager Berkshire scholar, athlete, and Church- 
man,—a ‘‘ Life of Bishop Fraser,’’ ‘‘ Livingstone,”’ 
‘* A Memoir of Daniel Macmillan,’’ ‘‘ Memoir of a. 
Brother ’’—a very touching account of the life of his. 
brother, George C. Hughes;—a series of travel 
sketches written to the Spectator, and published 
under the title ‘“*‘ Vacuus Viator,’’ and a pamphlet: 
on our Civil War, give an idea ‘of the range of 
general subjects he covered. His best known theo- 





THOMAS HUGHES AND “TOM BROWN.”’ 


logical work,—the adjective does not do his fresh, 
manly utterances entire justice,—was ‘‘A Layman’s 
Faith;’’ another one tells its mission in its title, 
“The Old Church; What Shall We Do with It ?”’ 


HIS TESTS OF BOYHOOD. 


‘*Tom’”’ Hughes and his Rugby gospel have not 
passed unchallenged. The robust pleasures and 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF THOMAS HUGHES. 


penalties of his wrestling, cricketing, hazing, truth- 
telling schoolboys,—chiefly important because they 
symbolize his ideal path to a manly, useful and 
righteous life, are all very well, say many folks, for 
youngsters so fortunate as to be born with sturdy 
calves and normal nerves, and hardened among the 
hedges and pastures of healthful Berkshire scenes. 
But what of the weaker boys, gifted, perhaps, with 
exquisite sensibility, who may not like cricket, who 
will be tumbled over ignominiously by the beefy 
heroes of the schoolhouse, not from any want of 
courage, but from a mere lack of bone and flesh due 
to circumstances over which they haven’t a particle 
of control? ‘‘ An old friend,’’ writing of Judge 
Hughes, even though it is on the sad occasion which 
demands nil nisi bonum, is obliged to confess his 
lack of sympathy with Hughes’ athletic standards. 
My first recollection concerning him is of being brought 
up to have my curls patted when I was quite a small 
boy. Of course he considered himself the authority on 
boys; and, genial as he could be in sympathetic society, 
he was never so genial as with a sympathetic boy. There 
was a regular-formal procedure which he expected all bis 
hosts to observe. All accessible boys were to be brought 
up to him, one at atime, and he must be told that they 
had expressed great anxiety to shake the author of “‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days” by the hand. This was oftena 
painful ordeal; for the muscles of his hand were like iron, 
and he had theories about the expression of honesty and 


geniality by the hand grip. Boys who shrank from the 
process were in immediate disfavor; for his ideal in a hoy 
was ‘‘manliness,’”’? by which he really meant the antithe- 
sis, not of effeminacy, but of boyishness. I plunged into 
disfavor at once, because I let him see that I did not relish 
having my hand reduced to a jelly. 

The procedure at the audience was semi-regal, and con- 
sisted in his putting a series of questions, and then deliv- 
ering a kind of homily. This was the kind of thing: 
‘Where are you at school? Like it? Any good at 
cricket ? Fine game—cricket. Makes boys manly. Do 
your duty, always speak the truth, and then you needn’t 
be afraid of anybody.’’ The finale was a pat on the head 
and, in very satisfactory cases, a presentation copy of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days.’’ The latter did not fall 
to my lot, because he was displeased with my lack of 
interest in cricket; but some one else gave me a copy soon 
after, and I am bound to say I didn’t understand a word 
of it. Of course it had, and still has, an immense popu- 
larity with boys; but not, I think, until they have been 
thoroughly acclimatized to school-life. 


This ‘‘ old friend ’’ was certainly a rare exception 
among boys, but with so positive a nature as 
Hughes’ it is only fair to give the other side in 
estimating what value he had for men. Such criti- 
cism of his standards are answered in great measure 
by the character of Arthur in the ‘‘ School Days ’’— 
the delicate, sensitive boy, of brilliant parts and 
tender heart, whom wise Dr. Arnold put under the 
protection of the more sturdy hero with such excel- 
lent results to both the guardian and the client. 
** Arthur ’’ was, of course, drawn from Dean Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley. 


THE ETERNAL YOUTH OF A YOUNG HEART, 


One notes that the utterances of friendly biogra- 
phers showed a sort of surprise when there came 
the sad news of Thomas Hughes’ death. He had 
never grown old, in all his seventy-three years, 
and it required an effort to associate the thought 
of inertness with such a strong breezy worker. 
If he was not great enough to banish doubts 
and anxieties, the exhilarating quality of his 
cheery, active spirit at least made the fight more 
hopeful and grateful. This contagious hopeful tonic 
virtue of his was as fresh and natural as the breezes 
which brought vivacious health and charm to the 
country hillsides and meadows which he loved. And 
the friends that profited by such a man were ad- 
mitted through those same liberal tests which made 
Tom Hughes unwilling to see the sons of wealthy 
people enjoying the parks, while small city urchins, 
of indiscriminate derivation but equal longings for 
green grass and games pressed their faces against 
the palings. He opened the gates. There was no 
greater pleasure for him than to teach the laboring 
men in their colleges his own tricks of boxing and 
wrestling and cricket. In his time such sociological 
endeavors had not become a fad,—much less a pro- 
fession. He gave to the weak out of the wealth of 
his strength, and lived in his honest, eager way a 
life which in the measure of its abilities made the 
world a better and brighter place. 
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MR. WILLIAM R. GEORGE, 


HE vacation camp, in one form or another, has 
begun to show capabilities that are destined to 
give it an immense expansion and popularity within a 
very few years. The children of the rich have their 
long and healthful summers in the country, pro 
vided by their parents as a matter of course; and by 
virtue of fresh air funds, and similar schemes of 
kindly philanthropy, an increasing number of the 
-children of the poor are from summer to summer 
getting a taste of life in the farming regions, or 
some days of sea-shore recreation. But as regards 
most of the plans for giving the children of the poor 
a summer outing in the country, the work of organ- 
ization has been almost wholly confined to the busi- 
ness: of collecting and dis- 


VACATION CAMPS AND BOYS’ REPUBLICS. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


tinental school systems, particularly those of the 
larger Swiss cities, and also the public schools of 
Paris, the idea of establishing camps for boys 
at some agreeable place in the country, — the 
cost in case of poor children to be defrayed by the 
school authorities, and the camp to be under the 
charge of teachers and to be so managed as to 
have positive educational advantages,—has within 
the past few years been gaining in favor from sum- 
mer to summer. Such camps for tenement-house 
lads may well result more decisively in the forma- 
tion of good character than all the school experi- 
ences of the rest of the year intown. But it is not 
to Switzerland or France that we must now look for 
the best model of a vacation camp, but to our own 
country. The most attractive and promising ex- 
periment in this direction that has ever been tried 
is known as the George Junior Republic, and it be- 
longs to New York City. It has now been developed 
into a regular association, with an incorporated so- 
ciety to sustain it with money and other kinds of 
help; but it has grown altogether out of the prac- 
tical experience and admirable good sense of one 
young man, namely, Mr. William R. George. 

Mr. George began in 1890, and took twenty-two 
children for a two or three weeks’ vacation to a farm 
near Freeville, Tompkins county, in the state of New 
York. He had himself grown up asa country boy 
in that region, and his sympathy with the children 
of the slums in New York led him to try in a small 
way the plan of showing them what life in the 
country really meant. Mr. George has strong relig- 
ious convictions, and his summer vacation camps 
have always had a decidedly religious character. 
The first experiment was so satisfactory that in 
1891, with the assistance of several helpers, 210 chil- 
dren were taken to the Freeville farm for two 
weeks. Besides religious instruction, they were 
taught patriotism and the duties of citizenship. The 
next summer, 265 children were taken; and among 
other things the lads were given a considerable 
amount of military drill on the plan of the Boys’ 





tributing the young folks. 
Comparatively little organ- 
izing thought and effort have 
been bestowed upon the prob- 
lem how to make the precious 
weeks spent in the new en- 
vironment really conducive 
in the highest sense to the 
physical, moral and social 
progress of the children whose 
welfare is at stake. 

In connection with the Con- 








THE CAMP AS IT WAS IN 1894. 
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Brigade. From summer to summer the quarters 


enjoyed by the camp were enlarged and improved. © 


In 1893, 250 children were taken and beginnings 
were made in industrial instruction. The same 
number were taken in 1894, and the scope of the in- 
struction was considerably enlarged. 

At length Mr. George’s experience had prepared 
him for the evolution of the complete idea of his 
miniature Republic; and his young commonwealth, 
—destined, as I believe, to take its honorable place in 





A CARPENTRY CLASS. 


the history of education,—was duly launched last 
summer with a membership of about 200 children, 
who remained in the camp for a period of two 
months. This Republic is not for the smallest 
children, and the average age is perhaps about 15, 
the limits being from 12 to17. The keynote of the 
plan introduced by Mr. George is perfect liberty, 
under a reign of self-imposed law. When he is 
asked how he makes the Junior Republic work, Mr. 
George replies that he does not try to make it work, 
that the boys and girls do that for themselves; that 
he does not impose any laws, because his Republic 
is not a monarchy; and that the laws of the Re- 
public are made by its Congress, composed of repre- 
sentative citizens. Of course Mr George has pro- 
vided at the outset a certain general framework for 
the guidance of his little community. The consti- 
tution of the United States, and our familiar every- 
day institutions, supply the model upon which the 
miniature Republic at Freeville proceeds to work 
out its destinies. 

As a social organism, it must of course have its 
industrial and economic basis. Every member of 
the community is assumed to be a worker and a self- 
supporting citizen. The citizens are divided into 
three industrial classes, namely, the class of un- 
skilled workers, the middle class, and the class of 
skilled workers. Each citizen is allowed to exercise 
his own judgment and preference in the selection of 
his work. He may select farming, landscape gard- 
ening, or carpentry; while in the case of the girls, 
cooking, millinery or sewing may be chosen. The 
triple classification (as to skill) applies to each kind 
of work. The different kinds of work are of course 
carried on under the direction of Mr. George’s adult 


helpers; and the classification of the workers is 
made upon very strict standards, in accordance with 
which fidelity and conscientious effort count for 
more than natural aptitude. 

The pecuniary advantages of promotion from the 
lowest to the highest grade are very consid¢rable. 
Thus 50 cents a day is the pay for unskilled labor, 
70 cents for work in the middle grade, and 90 cents 
for work in the highest grade. The working hours 
are from half past eight until twelve. The after- 
noons are devoted to recreation. No member of the 
community is obliged to work during the regular 
morning hours, or at all; but if he is off duty he 
draws no pay, while if he loses time his pay is di- 
minished pro rata. It must be explained that wages 
are paid in the paper scrip or currency of the Re- 
public, and not in regular United States money. 
But so long as a lad sojourns as a citizen of the 
George Junior Republic, his money ‘‘ goes.”’ 

In fact, the money of the Republic is quite indis- 
pensable; for nothing is provided free of charge. 
All meals must be paid for, and lodging also has its 
price. Inasmuch as each ordinary meal costs ten 
cents, and the same price is exacted for a night’s 
lodging, while the taxes of the Republic amount to 
about three cents a day per capita, it is evident that 
unless the unskilled laborer is regular and faithful 
he is not going to be able to pay his bills. If he has 
been tempted to idle away his morning hours, or to 
spend his money upon extra apples or cakes or any 
other indulgences, he may find himself unable to 
meet the cost of regular meals and lodging. 

In that case he becomes a pauper and is sub- 
jected to the indignity of eating pauper’s fare 
at a pauper’s table, at the expense of the whole 
tax-paying community; and the public opinion 
of the commonwealth very soon gives him a les- 
son concerning thrift and self-support, which he 
is likely to remember as long as he lives. The 
material out of which this Republic last sum- 
mer was composed, it should be remembered, was 
taken from the tenement houses of New York 
City; and steady industry and pecuniary fore- 
thought were lessons that it was particularly desir- 
able to inculcate. The effect of the Republic as re- 


THE POLICE FORCE. 








ELECTION DAY IN THE REPUBLIC. 


gards training in habits of industry and in habits of 
thrift was truly remarkable. The Republic main- 
tained its bank, and wages were paid no oftener than 
once a week. When a boy or girl drew his week's 
pay at the bank, he soon learned that if he spent 
his money recklessly in special indulgences, he 
would be a pauper long before the next pay-day 
came around. The thrifty ones began to accumu- 
late savings in the bank, and they were allowed an 
interest of three per cent. a month on their deposits. 

The training in citizenship and political methods 
was only less valuable than the training in practical 
thrift and industrial economics. The several indus- 
trial classes were allowed to be represented in the 
two chambers of the Republic’s Congress. Each 
industrial class elected one member of the House of 
Representatives 
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for every twelve 
persons, and | 
elected one mem- 
ber of the Senate. 
Representatives 
were elected fora 
term of one week, 
and senators for 
a period of two 
weeks. Thus the 
experience of 
conducting an 
election was en- 
joyed eight or 
nine times in the 
course of the two 
months. The bal- 
loting was cCar- 
ried on:in approved fashion, and so the members of 
Mr. George’s little commonwealth were prepared to 
understand not only what elections mean, but all 
about the conduct and machinery of elections, the 
necessity for pure and honest elections in a self- 
governing community, and the proper safeguards 
to protect the exercise of the elective franchise. 

The short life of each Congress, moreover, enabled 
a comparatively large number of boys to obtain the 
experience of serving as representatives. Here was 


the opportunity to learn the elements of parliamen- 
tary procedure, to acquire some training in debate, 
and to come through practical methods into a com- 








prehension of the origin, na- 
ture, and significance of laws. 
It must be remembered that 
these lads were not playing at 
law-making, nor debating in 
an amateur, imitative fashion 
the silver question or the tariff 
question, or any mere aca- 
demic propvsitions; but they 
were debating, with full re- 
sponsibility, a number of real 
questions actually affecting 
‘themselves and the two hun- 
dred fellow citizens whom they 
represented. In the course of the summer, out of 
perhaps two or three hundied bills introduced in 
Congress, some fifty-five or sixty were enacted into 
laws, while seven or eight more failed to become laws 
through the exercise of the President’s veto. It was 
a matter of practical necessity which needs no de- 
fense or explanation, that Mr. George himself should 
fill the chair of the President of the Republic. The 
constitution of this diminutive state does not permit 
Congress to pass a bill over the President’s veto. It 
was ascertained, however, in the case of every one 
of Mr. George’s vetoes last summer, that there was 
not a large enough majority in favor of the vetoed 
proposition to pass it over the President’s head. 
A leading ambition of almost every boy in the 
opening days of the Republic was to become a meim- 





ASSEMBLING FOR DINNER. 


ber of the police force; but all applicants were sub- 
jected to a rigid civil-service examination, the justice 
and reasonableness of which they soon came to per- 
ceive and admit. Their respect for reading and 
writing, and other attainments which some of them 
had formerly regarded as superfluous, became 
mightily enhanced when they understood in how 
many practical ways these intellectual acquirements 
were of advantage. The policemen drew the full 
pay of the highest class of labor. Their duties were 
real, and were exercised with remarkable firmness 
and moderation. The office of the judge of the 
police court, who combined in his person all other 
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judiciary functions, was filled by one of Mr. 
George's adult helpers; but trial by a jury of his 
peers was granted to every boy accused of any of- 
fense against the laws of the community. One of 
the regrettable but necessary features of such a min- 
iature commonwealth is a jail, or place of detention; 
and in the earlier days of the experiment there were 
a good many prisoners. Happily, in the last weeks 
the jail was empty. 

The whole régime of elections, law-making, the 
enforcement of law and the maintenance of order, 
the trial of offenders and the punishment of those 
convicted of breaking the laws of the community, 
was shown in its actual workings to be an exceed- 
ingly effective means of political education and 





TRIAL BY JURY. 


training for honorable citizenship in that larger but 
not more real republic, to which Mr. George’s grad- 
uates must in due time transfer their allegiance. 
The industrial labor performed by the boys and 
girls last summer was not of course of a very pro- 
dyctive sort. The projectors of the community 
have never proposed to make a vacation camp self- 


supporting. But provisions, clothing, and various . 


necessities have been liberally given by individuals 
and churches in the general vicinity of Mr. George’s 
little colony, while the gentlemen and ladies in New 
York who have now formed the George Junior Re- 
puodlic Association of New York City are able to 
provide the modest amount of cash necessary to pro- 
vide transportation and other initial outlays. The 
work done by the young people themselves, while 
to a certain extent productive, is chiefly valuable 
from the standpoint of industrial education. 

At the conclusion of the season, the boys and girls 
who have credits in the Bank of the Republic are 
allowed to redeem their accumulations in the form 
of clothing,—or of potatoes or .other supplies 
which are delivered for them at the homes of their 
parents in the New York tenement houses. Several 
young people last summer had accumulated forty or 
fifty dollars apiece by the end of the season, and 
were thus able to provide themselves with their 
winter clothing, or,—as was actually done in several 
instances,—with potatoes enough to supply their 


families for the entire year. Those who had not 
saved anything, but had spent their wages, were 
obliged to return to town empty-handed. No excep- 
tions were made to this rule, and the object lesson 
was a very valuable one. 

Naturally processes of differentiation were per- 
mitted to evolve a considerable number of pursuits 
and callings, in addition to those regularly organized 
by the Republic. Thus several of the boys earned 
fees from their fellow citizens by acting as lawyers 
in criminal and civil cases before the local magis- 
trate. Others, in the afternoon hours, were allowed 
to carry on retail trade; while the girls added to 
their income, if they chose, by acting as washer- 
women and by engaging in other voluntary pur- 
suits. 3 

The professional politician seemed in the earlier 
weeks of the Republic to be in due course of de- 
velopment, but the public opinion of the com- 
munity, — eschewing bosses, rings, and machine 
leaders,—quickly suppressed the swaggering young 
politicians; and so it cameto pass that electoral 
contests were waged upon honest and intelligent 


A PRISON GANG. 


issues. Political parties,—though not of the hard- 
and-fast, mechanically organized description,—natu- 
rally made their appearance as a consequence of 
honest differences of opinion about methods of tax- 
ation, about admission of the girls to the franchise, 
and about other practical questions. Military drill 
formed a regular part of the daily life of the camp, 
with excellent results both for discipline and for 
physical development. 

The question would naturally arise whether 
there were no lads in the Republic so disturbingly 
incorrigible as to necessitate expulsion. Mr. George 
is always ready to reply to that question by declar- 
ing that the worst boys are the very ones that 
are most in need of the influences of the Republic, 
and that they will not be expelled under any circum- 
stances. The police methods and the correctional 
and penal system of the Republic have been worked 
out in laws enacted by the young people themselves; 
and these laws are literally and adequately enforced. 
One of the most valuable services rendered by the 
camp has been its demonstration of the fact that its 
methods are peculiarly adapted to the class of boys 
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GIRLS PETITIONING FOR SUFFRAGE, 


that are commonly considered incorrigible, many of 
whom become the most industrious and influential 
citizens of the little commonwealth. It is impor- 
tant to explain that in every case Mr. George has ob- 
tained from parents a written paper making the 
children over to his care and control for a period of 
seventy days, and thus constituting him a fully em- 
powered guardian. 

Mr. George sums up the experience of last sum- 
mer in the following sentences: 


At the camp they [the children] learned by practical 
experience the blessing of labor, and in the meantime 
secured the rudiments of a trade. They discovered that 
the non-producer was not simply an injury to himself, but 
that he was a burden to the community, and they dealt 
with him accordingly. They learned the power of the 
ballot, and the value of a public school education was 
manifested to them in a new light, owing to the fact 
that the non-possessors were handicapped in many re- 
spects. They discovered that a person devoid of char- 
acter was a menace to the community at large, and that 
society must protect itself from the ravages of the 
vicious, That courts of justice were instituted not for the 
purpose of oppression, but to secure equity to all. They 
learned business methods through business transactions 
among themselves; the value of the bank in its various 
asvects, and the satisfaction of having something laid up 
for a rainy day. They developed public spirit, inde- 
pendence and patriotism, and discovered in this object 


lesson the real meaning of a republic. The whole plan. 
of this republic is not somuch to form a Utopia as it is. 
to have the youth adjust themselves to the questions as 
they really exist under the laws of our country at the 
present time. 

While for the majority of its members the George 
Junior Republic will continue to be a two-months’ 
summer camp, it is important to observe that there 
has already been formed the nucleus of an all-the- 
year-round, permanent institution. Mr. George 
had for some time hoped to evolve a regular farm 
school and home out of his summer experiments; 
but had not expected to enter upon the permanent. 
residence plan for several years to come. Last fall, 
however, he found that as usual there were a num- 
ber of boys who wanied to remain, and who had no- 
fome or fixed abode in the city to which they could 
return. Five of these boys were kept on the farm, 
and they will remain until they are twenty-one 
years of age, being known as “‘ resident citizens,’’ in 
distinction from the summer company. The group 
in full residence is increasing gradually, and now 
numbers nearly twenty. There are many applica- 
tions for places on the permanent list, and it is 
hoped to increase the number next fall to forty or 
fifty. It is easy to understand that this nucleus of 
‘‘resident citizens,’’ as gradually recruited,—and 
domesticated, so to speak,—will very materially as- 
sist in the task of organizing and civilizing the two 
or three hundred ‘‘ summer citizens,’’ coming from 
the streets of New York. 

This year it is expected that the camp will open on 
July 1 with 200 boys and girls, and will continue 
in active operation until September 1. The experi 
ment is in many respects so fresh and fascinating, 
as well as self-evidently sensible and reasonable, 
that this account of it is published thus early in the 
season with the hope that in various other cities. 
there may be men and women who will think it 
worth their while to attempt something of the same 
kind for the benefit of the poorer boys and girls of 
their own towns. Mr. George and his supporters 
and associates will undoubtedly be glad to help the 


-growth of so useful a movement by answering ques- 


tions and supplying desired information. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


WHAT IF SPAIN SHOULD DECLARE WAR? 


HE most valuable of all the articles on the for- 
eign relations of the United States that ap- 
peared in the magazines of the last month was Mr. 
Mayo W. Hazeltine’s discussion in the North Amer- 
ican’ Review entitled ‘‘ Possible Complications of 
the Cuban Question.’”’ Mr. Hazeltine asks and an- 
swers three very serious practical questions. First, 
is a war between the United States and Spain among 
the possibilities of the near future? Second, in 
case of such a contest would Spain be able to secure 
an ally among the great powers? Third, in the case 
of Spain’s obtaining the aid of a strong naval power 
could we expect any assistance, and if so, from 
what quarter? Mr. Hazeltine is of the opinion that 
the drift of events is likely to force the Madrid Gov- 
ernment to declare war against the United States. 


WHAT MR. CLEVELAND MIGHT HAVE DONE. 


“‘Tf, before the Cuban insurrection became the sub- 
ject of debate in Congress, the President had issued a 
proclamation announcing that astate of war existed 
in Cuba, and enjoining the observance of a strict neu- 
trality between the belligerents, the revolutionists 
would have acquired the desired status of belliger. 
ency, while the Madrid Government would have 
had no reasonable ground for objecting to the dec- 
laration. Mr. Cleveland would have simply made 
a statement of fact, attested by the necessity of 
maintaining over 100,000 soldiers in Cuba, and by 
the explicit acknowledgment on the part of 
Prime Minister Canovas del Castillo that the island 
is the scene of ‘ civil war.’ But our Executive has 
thus far refrained from recognizing the Cuban in- 
surgents as belligerents, in this respect conforming 
to the precedent set by General Grant, who, al- 
though the former Cuban rebellion lasted through 
both of his administrations, steadily refused to give 
its promoters the status of belligerency. In the pres- 
ent case, however, the silence of the President has 
had consequences which, perhaps, were not antici- 
pated. It has provoked so zealous an advocacy of 
the Cuban cause throughout this country, and such 
fervid expressions of opinion in Congress, that now, 
in the eyes of the American people, and of the Span- 
ish people as well, a recognition of belligerency has 
acquired a significance which, normally, a mere 
statement of fact would not possess. It has come to 
be felt on both sides of the Atlantic that in this in- 
stance a recognition of belligerency would be intro- 
ductory to a recognition of independence, which is 
a very different thing, and would undoubtedly con- 
stitute a casus belli.” 


TOO LATE FOR MEDIATION. 
Mr. Hazeltine seems to think that if the President 


takes no action in deference to the concurrent reso- 
lutions of Congress, the law-making authority may 


take up the matter in a different fashion and force 
the President’s hand ; but in any case he deems it 
probable that the time has passed by for successful 
mediation. 

‘*But an offer on the part of Mr. Cleveland to 
mediate between Spain and the Cuban insurgents, 
even if accompanied with a proposal to guarantee 
the payment of a large sum of money as the price of 
Cuban independence, could not, in the existing state 
of public feeling in Spain, be accepted by the Ma- 
drid Government without exciting a popular upris- 
ing, which not only would cause the downfall of the 
present ministry, but would endanger the monarchy. 
We may, therefore, assume that the offer would not 
merely be rejected, but rejected in such terms as 
would add to the irritation already exhibited by 
Congress, and impel that body to take the decisive 
step of acknowledging the independence of the 
Cuban republic. If this were not promptly followed 
by a declaration of war upon the part of Spain, the 
Cabinet headed by Senor Canovas del Castillo would 
be replaced by another, which would reflect more 
faithfully the resentment of the Spanish people.’’ 


GERMANY WOULD NOT HELP SPAIN. 


The intelligent Spaniards are well aware of the 
superior power of the United States, and would 
deem it necessary to make an inducement to some 
European power to assist her. Spain could afford 
to gratify the hunger of the German Emperor for 
colonial possessions by a cession of the Caroline 
Islands in the Pacific and of the Canaries in the At- 
lantic. Sooner than abandon Cuba to the United 
States, Spain might be willing to sell or to give 
Cuba to a European ally. 

“By resorting to such an expedient they would 
but do what France did in 1763, when she ceded 
Louisiana to Spain, and what Spain herself did 
when some forty years later she retroceded that vast 
territory to France. There is a much later precedent 
for such a method of slaking national vindictiveness 
and safeguarding national pride. In 1866, after the 
battle of Sadowa, the Emperor Francis Joseph, al- 
though anxious to make peace with Prussia, refused 
to relinquish Venetia to Victor Emmanuel, but in- 
sisted upon ceding it, instead, to France.’’ 

Mr. Hazeltine does not, however, believe that Ger- 
many could be induced to join Spain in a war 
against the United States. The millions of German- 
Americans would make such a conflict second only 
in fratricidal horror to a war between the United 
States and England. But Mr. Hazeltine is not so 
sure that France would resist Spanish overtures, 


BUT HOW ABOUT FRANCE? 


‘* We wish we could speak with equal confidence 
about the attitude of France. At first sight, no 
doubt, it seems incredible that French republicans 
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would abjure their historical affection for the peo- 
ple of the United States, and place their navy at the 
disposal of a reactionary monarchy for the purpose 
of riveting its hold upon an island, the natives of 
which, in time of peace, are subjected to odious ex- 
actions, and in war time are treated with shocking 
barbarity. Could the whole body of French voters 
be consulted beforehand by a plebiscite, we believe 
that it would visit such a project with overwhelm- 
ing reprobation. Unfortunately, when we speak of 
what France might be induced to do, we have to 
remember that her action would be determined by 
amajority of the present Chamber of Deputies. 
Now, it is notorious that men accused or suspected 
of being implicated in the Panama Canal and South- 
ern Railway scandals are exceedingly influential in 
the Opportunist party—which, until recently, had 
from 1878 controlled the chamber, and may at any 
hour regain control of it. The danger then would 
be that French capitalists, who have already made 
large investments in Spanish securities, might be 
induced to launch another Spanish loan, the interest 
upon which should be guaranteed by a mortgage of 
the revenues of the quicksilver mines at Almaden 
and of the tobacco monopoly. It is not likely that 
the Madrid Government would consent thus to in- 
cumber its last valuable resources without obtaining 
a promise that the mortgagees would use every ef- 
fort to procure the co-operation of the French re- 
public with Spain against the United States. Pro- 
longed experience has shown that it would not be 
difficult to enlist a majority of the Paris newspa- 
pers, and many conspicuous Deputies and ex-Minis- 
ters, in behalf of any enterprise backed by free- 
spending financiers. Nor would there be wanting 
specious arguments for a coalition of France with 
Spain. The latter country would doubtless offer to 
renounce in favor of France her pretensions to Mo- 
rocco. It might be urged also that the encourage- 
ment, given by the United States to Cuba to-day, 
might be offered to a revolt in the French West In- 
dian possessions to-morrow, or to a Brazilian inva- 
sion of territory claimed by French Guiana.’’ 


RUSSIA’S RESTRAINING INFLUENCE. 


The restraining influence would be that of France’s 
ally, the Czar. ‘‘ It is improbable that the Emperor 
of Russia, at such a juncture, would abjure the 
age-long friendship of the House of Romanoff for 
this country, a friendship which has been proved 
more than once in worst extremes. Besides, if 
France is to be his coadjutor in the great European 
war which has been so long thought to be impend- 
ing, it is of paramount interest to him that her naval 
as well as military strength should be preserved 
intact. He would be as much averse to seeing French 
ironclads imperilled in a needless contest with the 
United States as are the two central powers to be- 
holding the troops of their Italian ally wasted in 
Abyssinia.”’ 

Upon the whole, Mr. Hazeltine believes that Rus- 
sian influence would suffice to keep France from 


giving active aid to the Spanish cause. But suppos- 
ing the Czar should not place an effective veto upon 
a Franco-Spanish offensive alliance, the vast navy 
of France being enlisted for the rescue of Cuba, Mr. 
Hazeltine raises the question whether or not the 
United States could hope for a powerful alliance, 
and he answers the question as follows : 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


‘It is possible that even then, when our dem- 
onstrations in the cause of humanity and liberty had 
brought us to the verge of a fight against great 
odds, we might not find ourselves without a friend. 
That friend might prove to be Great Britain, al- 
though three months ago, during the fortnight suc- 
ceeding the publication of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela. 
message, such a supposition would have seemed ab- 
surd. But no reasonable American can have marked 
the amazing revolution in British public opinion 
and public feeling since New Year’s Day ; no one 
can have observed the willingness now exhibited to. 
admit that Mr. Cleveland was right in thinking 
that the whole boundary question ought to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration—a willingness exemplified not. 
only by the Liberal opposition, but seemingly by 
the Unionist Government as well—no one, we re- 
peat, can have noted these things, without recogniz- 
ing the signs of a respect for the United States. 
which, although tardy, is profound ; and also of a. 
good will which, while not spontaneous or univer 
sal, seems certainly to have become predominant. 


ENGLAND’S SUPREME OPPORTUNITY. 


It is never too late to mend, and who shall say that 
wise British ministers, who have undergone a 
change of heart, might not bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and seize a precious opportunity to: 
extirpate at a stroke the seeds of rancor planted in 
American breasts by British maltreatment and con- 
tempt experienced by us at divers times since the: 
acknowledgment of our independence. Who shall 
say that the British Government might not announce 
to wavering France that Americans have done less: 
for Cuba than Englishmen did for Greece, and that 
in proclaiming sympathy for the struggles against 
Spanish oppression we have deserved well of man. 
kind. In the face of such a magnanimous announce: 
ment from the greatest naval power upon the globe, 
we should hear no more of disgraceful schemes to. 
array the ironclads of French republicans against 
the Cuban combatants for liberty, and against the 
American republic. That in the discharge of a high 
duty we might be for a moment menaced with a. 
corrupt and shameless European combination, may 
well be the secret wish of many a far-sighted En- 
glishman, for then, with one peremptory word, his. 
country might redress the past, and earn the death- 
less gratitude of what was once her daughter state.”’ 

Mr. Hazeltine proceeds to develop this idea at 
some length, pointing out the great mutual advan- 
tages for England and the United States in an under- 
standing which would make them firm friends and 
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which would lead to a natural and intimate alliance. 
His article concludes with the following sentences : 

‘‘ Tt is at least conceivable that we may be threat- 
ened by a hostile European coalition, because we 
have determined to discharge our debt to civilization 
by insisting that to the Cuban revolutionists shall 
not be refused the rights secured to belligerents by 
the rules of modern warfare. Let us suppose that 
in a crisis of that kind the message should be flashed 
under the Atlantic that in the cause of humanity 
and liberty England would not suffer us to stand 
alone. No man could deny that such a message would 
be a splendid proof of the sincerity of England’s 
friendship, and we might then in truth believe in 
our possession of ‘ kinsmen beyond the sea.’ ”’ 


Mr. Wells’ Tribute to Britain. 


In the same number of the North American Re- 
view, Mr. David A. Wells has an elaborate article 
reviewing the character of English administration 
throughout the world, in refutation of American 
criticisms launched against Great Britain’s policies 
and methods. Mr. Wells is a more ardent apologist 
for Great Britain’s recent attitudes and policies in 
various quarters of the earth than even the most 
violent British jingoes or imperialists themselves. 
Mr. Wells concludes with the following para- 
graphs : 

‘‘The reason why England is hated by other na- 
tions is because she is feared, and she is feared 
mainly by reason of the success of her commercial 
policy, which has brought her not only wealth, but 
strength. She is cnvied, too, by unsuccessful rivals 
in common industrial fields. But the United States 
as a nation is hated and distrusted in an equal de- 
gree. There is not a government on the American 
continent, except Canada and Venezuela, that does 
not both fear and hate her; and if the United 
States decides in favor of the free navigation of the 
Orinoco the latter will speedily be accounted among 
her most bitter enemies. All countries save Eng- 
land, and possibly Russia and Japan, would rejoice 
at the dissolution of the Federal Union. 


AMERICA’S TRUE HOPE LIES ENGLANDWARD. 


‘‘The United States now stands at the parting of 
the ways. Shall she by antagonism with England 
bring about for herself a national isolation, with 
the inevitable result of dwarfing the intellectual 
and industrial energies of her people ; or by strength- 
ening the bonds of peace and friendship with Eng 
land, unite the two foremost and most progressive 
nations of the world for the joint attainment of 
those results that constitute national greatness? If 
it were certain, as it probably is, that England will 
continue her present commercial policy, it would be 
for the true interests of the United States that Eng- 
land should further extend her sovereignty over the 
surface of the earth ; for then the people of the 
United States would have the privilege of unre- 
stricted trade with all the land and all subjects of 
England without the expense of governing them. 
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‘Some years since in a social conversation with 
one of the ablest men that England ever sent to rep- 
resent her diplomatically at Washington, the ques- 
tion was put to him: ‘Do you think that war be- 
tween the United States and England is ever again 
likely to occur ?’ The answer was promptly : ‘ Con- 
sidering the many ties and common interests that 
unite the two nations, such an occurrence does not 
seem possible.’ Then, hesitating for a moment, he 
continued : ‘But when I consider the resources, 
energy and skill of your people, the thought some- 
times occurs to me that if the United States were 
to adopt the commercial policy of England she 
might so crowd us out of the markets of the world, 
on which my countrymen so largely depend for in- 
dustrial employment and support, that England 
might have to fight for her existence.’ 

“Tf, now, this adventitious supposition on the 
part of this wise English diplomat is warranted, it 
would seem to be wisdom on the part of such of the 
people of the United States as hate England and de- 
sire to humiliate her to adopt as soon as possible 
her commercial policy.’’ 


HOW AMERICANS FEEL ABOUT ENGLAND. 


ROF. HARRY THURSTON PECK of Colum- 
bia College, whose delightfully frank and 
pungent writing in the Bookman (of which he 
is one of the editors) has been creating much com- 
ment, devotes an article in the April number to a 
discussion of the ‘‘ American Feeling Toward Eng- 
land.’”? Myr. Peck comments upon various articles 
and letters which have been written since the open- 
ing of the Venezuelan discussion, and he tells us a 
very good story about Dickens’ second visit to this 
country as an illustration of that ‘‘ peculiar sort of 
tact which so many Englishmen possess.’’ Dickens 
had remarked, in conversation with an American 
on this very subject of the feeling between the two 
countries : ‘‘Oh, as far as we are concerned, it’s 
perfectly simple, you know. We allof us love Amer- 
icans, but we hate America.”’ 


** ALL OF US LOVE ENGLAND, BUT—’’ 


To which the American is said to have replied 
rather slowly : ‘* Well, with us it’s just the other 
way : weallof us love England, but we hate En- 
glishmen.”’ . 

‘There is a great deal of truth,’’ continues Pro- 
fessor Peck, ‘‘ packed away in this sentence, though 
it needs a certain amount of exegetical commentary 
which is perhaps most easily conveyed in an allegor- 
ical form.’’ Mr. Peck proceeds to explain that the 
Americans represent the younger brother who has 
left the old home and, having srcceeded in doing 
well in a distant land, goes back with longing eager- 
ness to visit the home country and to receive the ex- 
pected welcome from his eldest brother who has in- 
herited the patrimonial estates and stayed on the 
ground. But ‘‘ when at last he rushes into his pres- 
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ence with all his pent-up enthusiasm ready to over- 
flow, and with the breezy breath of a thousand 
leagues of sea about him, he finds the brother whom 
he has longed for, a stiff, smug, decorous, and frigid 
person, who looks him over a little curiously, who 
gives him a couple of fingers to shake, and who asks 
him in rather a languid way whether he is going 
to stay all night.”’ 

‘** And this is about the way it is with the Amer- 
ican. He loves England with a fervor and a passion 
of which no Englishman has any conception. It 
means to his consciousness far more than it can 
mean to any Englishman. When he visits it his 
whole heart leaps at the first sight of its poppy- 
sprinkled meadows and the ivied walls of its sleepy 
old towns. It is his home ; its history is his history ; 
its glory is his glory too. But the people—that is 
another matter. 


AMERICAN GRUDGES AND OLD SCORES, 


‘Tt is not,’’ says Mr. Peck, ‘‘the memory of old- 
time wars that affects him. For these he cares no 
more than for the first Crusade. No Anglo-Saxon ever 
bears malice toward a former opponent in a good, 
square, stand-up fight. But when he finds his kin- 
dred in the old home looking at him with a sort of 
tolerant contempt, when he notes the ostentatious 
condescension of their manner, and the absurd as- 
sumption of superiority that is theirs, then he be- 
gins to think of things that happened in his own 
recollection ; and when he does so think of them he 
waxes hot. He recalls how in the darkest period 
of our Civil War the English statesmen who had 
once posed as the friends of the United States 
greeted the news of its disasters with mingled cheers 
and sneers ; how they set their names to the list of 
those who pledged great sums of money to the sup- 
port of our opponents ; how amid bland assurances 
of ignorance they let slip from English ports tue 
privateers that swept our vessels from the sea ; how, 
when English ships were anchored beside our ships 
of war in neutral harbors, their crews made night 
hideous with their insulting songs and cheers for 
the national enemy ; how a great noble like Lord 
Hartington ostentatiously displayed a Confederate 
emblem at a gathering in New York where he had 

‘been welcomed as a guest ; how in a thousand ways 
the representatives of England gloated over our mis- 
fortunes and mocked at our successes. And if the 
American be a Southerner his feeling is not very 
different ; for he knows now what he did not at the 
time so clearly see ; that English sympathy with 
the South was wholly selfish and self-seeking ; that 
it waned and died when the cause of the Confederacy 
grew hopeless ; and that its only source was the de- 
sire to discredit and destroy the great republic 
whose existencé was a perpetual reproach to the pig- 
headed folly of an English king.”’ 


AFTER ALL, WE’LL STAND BY KINFOLK. 


Mr. Peck multiplies incidents and illustrations to 
show a lack of perception and tact on the part of the 
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average Englishman, and thinks it not strange that 
there are times when even the most unemotional 
American would rather enjoy the humiliation of 
England ;—but he makes haste to explain that 
Americans would not want to see England humil- 
iated by any other hand except their own. 

‘* Whenever a foreign power tries to put an affront 
upon England, as the insolent young cub of a Ger- 
man Kaiser lately tried to do, the American feels as 
though he, too, had received a slap full in the face. 
And then, when the news is flashed across the sea 
that his English kinsmen have risen to resent the 
insult, united and unflinching in the face of danger; 
when he hears that fleets are mobilized and that 
troops are rallying to their colors with the splendid 
efficiency that is the attribute of England in the 
hour of danger, then his heart goes out to them in a 
thrill of sympathy, and putting aside the recollection 
of his former grievances, he would rather like to 
take a shot on his own account at the enemy who, 
for the time being, he regards as the enemy of the 
entire race. 

“This, we think, is a fair statement of American 
sentiment toward England—a curious mingling of 
pride in the ancestral home, with a very real dis- 
like for much that Englishmen have done and are 
still doing. And this view of the case we earnestly 
commend to the consideration of the English ; for 
it rests with them to say which of these two feel- 
ings shall in the end dominate and at last obliterate 
the other. Should they go on exercising their pecul- 
iar gift of making enemies, the hour for repentance 
may come and come too late.’’ 

Mr. Peck certainly puts it rather strongly, but his 
article is worth reading as a part of the discussion 
of an exceedingly vital topic of the present year. 


JOHN SHERMAN ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF 
OUR FINANCIAL ILLS. 

HE venerable and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, the Hon. John Sherman, who stands 
foremost among our public financiers, is willing to 
stake his great reputation upon his ability to dem- 
onstrate the proposition that ‘‘ Deficiency of Rev- 
enue is the Cause of Our Financial Ils.’’ This thesis 
gives title to an elaborate article from his pen 
which opens the April number of the Forum. Mr. 
Sherman takes sharp issue with the proposal of 
President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle. The 
financial authorities of the present administration 
would remedy all ills,—so far as public finance 
is concerned,—by converting the greenbacks and 
other treasury notes into interest bearing bonds, 
with the result of nearly doubling the nation’s 
bonded debt. Mr. Sherman does not believe in re- 
tiring the greenbacks, and does not think it ought to 
be difficult to maintain the gold reserve. He de- 
clares for his part that ‘“‘ the only difficulty in the 
way of an easy maintenance of our notes at par 
with coin is the fact that during this administration 
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the revenues of the government have not been 
sufficient to meet the expenditures authorized by 
Congress. If Congress had provided necessary rev- 
enue, or if the President and Mr. Carlisle had re- 
fused to expend appropriations not mandatory in 
form, but permissive,,so as to confine expenditures 
within receipts, there would have been no difficulty 
with the reserve. This would have been a stalwart 
act in harmony with the President’s character and 
plainly within his power.”’ 
DEFICITS AN UNWELCOME INNOVATION. 


Mr. Sherman proceeds to remind the President 
that deficits in current revenue are a new phenome- 
non in our fiscal history : 

‘* He knew as well as any one that, from the close 
of the civil war to the date of his inauguration, the 
expenditures of the government had been less than 
its receipts. I have before me a table which shows 
the receipts and expenditures each year from 1866 
to 1893. From this official ~+>tement it appears that 
for each and every year, during this long period, 
there was a surplus, which was applied to the re- 
duction of the public debt bearing interest. This 
debt amounted August 31, 1865, to $2,381,530,294. 
On March 1, 1893, it was $585,034,260, thus showing 
a reduction of $1,796,496,034 of the interest bearing 
debt. The public faith was pledged to this reduc- 
tion in our loan laws and by the act creating a sink- 
ing fund, and, though in some years we did not 
comply with the terms of the sinking fund, yet in 
other years we exceeded its requirements, and prior 
to this administration the aggregate reduction of 
debt was greater than the law required. Now, for 
the. first time since 1366, we have deficiencies of 
revenue. From March 1, 1893, to December 1, 1895, 
‘the national debt has been increased $162,602, 245.”’ 


TARIFFS AND AGRICULTURE, 


The article proceeds to compare the McKinley bill 
with the Wilson bill for the purpose of showing how 
superior the Republican measure was to its Demo- 
cratic successor as an act for procuring a national in- 
come. Not only, according to Mr. Sherman, was 
the McKinley bill productive of ample revenues, but 
it affected importations in such a manner as to stim: 
ulate American agriculture and promote domestic 
prosperity. He compares for equal periods the ef- 
fect upon American agriculture of the two tariff 
laws as follows : 

“Notably, during the same time, the importation 
of two articles (that we can produce in the United 
States) under the Wilson law were wool, valued 
at $32,589,791, and hides, $24,623,239. Under the 
McKinley law wool valued at $6,299,934 and hides 
valued at $10,480,562 were imported. Importations 
of wool were increased under the Wilson law six- 
fold: It is no wonder that our sheep are being de- 
stroyed. The importation of hides under the present 
act increased two and one-half fold. The American 
farmer was thus deprived of his home market. 

‘Other importations made during a year under 
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the Wilson law, of articles which we can readily 
produce in this country, were valued at $263, 684,513, 
while under the McKinley law the value of the same 
articles imported was $172,743,601. 

‘*The enormous importations under the Wilson 
law, for which we had to pay gold, necessarily di- 
minished the exports of the United States. Our chief 
reliance in our foreign trade is to export our prod- 
ucts, mainly agricultural, in sufficient quantity or 
more to pay for our imports, so that the balance of 
trade shall be in our favor. Under the Wilson law 
we exported in a year agricultural productions 
velued at $301,578,885, while during the last year of 
the McKinley law we exported similar productions 
valued at $371,125, 299.”’ 


HOW THE DEFICITS ATE UP THE GOLD RESERVE. 


The revenue deficiencies under the Wilson bill, 
according to Mr. Sherman, made it necessary for the 
government to draw upon the gold reserve in order 
to pay the ordinary biils of the government ; and 
this use of the reserve caused a distrust of the gov- 
ernment’s ability to continue redeeming its paper 
obligations in gold. The distrust led to the gold 
raids upon the treasury, and thus it became neces- 
sary to maintain the government credit by successive 
bond sales. All this necessity, according to Mr.. 
Sherman, would have been averted if the govern- 
ment’s income had been ample enough to have per- 
mitted the gold reserve to stand intact for its orig- 
inal and proper purposes. Mr. Sherman concludes 
with the following statement of his.monetary creed, 
and it is to be presumed that his views represent in 
a general way those of the principal public men of 
the Republican party : 


SHERMAN’S OWN ARTICLES OF FAITH. 


‘* A careful study of the systems of banking, cur- 
rency, and coinage, adopted by the principal nations 
of Europe convinces me that our system,—when 
cured of a few defects developed by time,—founded 
upon the bimetallic coinage of gold and silver main- 
tained at par with each other ; with free national 
banks established in every city and town of impor- 
tance in the United States, issuing their notes secured 
beyond doubt by United States bonds or some 
equivalent security, and redeemable on demand in 
United States notes; and the issue of an amount of 
United States notes and Treasury notes equal to the 
amount now outstanding (with provision for a rata- 
ble increase with the increase of population), always 
redeemable in coin and supported by an ample re- 
serve of coin in the treasury, not to be invaded by 
deficiencies of revenue, and separated by the sub- 
treasury system from all connection with the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the government,—such a 
system would make our money current in commer- 
cial circles in every land and clime, better than the 
best that now exists in Europe, better than that of 
Great Britain, which now holds the purse strings of 
the world.”’ 
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MR. OLNEY AS DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 


HE Atlantic Monthly writer who has been ex- 
amining the various prominent candidates for 
the presidency, in the May number puts Mr. Olney 
through his paces. He begins by briefly calling 
attention to the fundamental distinction of fact 
which lies between the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Except in the Southern States, he reminds 
us that the Republicans are able to claim that the 
great body of uneducated voters are found in the 
ranks of their opponents. ‘‘The Democrat has a 
strong feeling for what he regards as his personal 
rights; the Republican a greater regard for institu- 
tions and for the strength of the government. The 
Republican has more money and he occupies a po- 
sition which is thought to be higher in the social 
scale.”’ 

On the line of the corresponding differences of the 
Democratic and Republican ideals of a public man, 
this writer thinks that Richard Olney is just such a 
candidate as would naturally be chosen by the 
Democratic masses. ‘‘ Democrats prefer a man of 
the masterful, commanding, straightforward type. 
They have no desire to dictate to their leaders, they 
‘want to be dictated to; they want to beled, not to 
drive.’”’ Mr. Olney fills, as Mr. Cleveland does, this 
desire of the Democratic voter for a dominating 
leader. 

Mr. Olney’s career is briefly sketched, and he is 
given credit for having a deep and accuratc knowl- 
edge of the law, and for logic, skill, and pertinacity. 
Naturally his part in the great strikes of 1894 is dis- 
cussed as the most important single index to his 
public character. It will be remembered that as 
Attorney-General he promptly decided that the 
strikers could not interfere with the transportation 
of United States mails or with interstate commerce— 
that is, with the movement of freight from one state 
to another. This ended the strike, and the Supreme 
Court, after great deliberation, supported the At- 
torney-General. 

That Mr. Olney’s prompt interference with the 
strike did not arise from want of sympathy with 
organized labor was proved in one of his subsequent 
acts, not as Attorney-General, but as a private 
individual, where the receivers of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad denied the right of their em- 
ployees to join the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. Mr. Olney of his own motion filed a brief on 
the side of the employees, though he did not succeed 
in carrying their point. 

Even a more unavoidable landmark in Mr. Olney’s 
career is, of course, the Venezuelan letter. The 
Atlantic Monthly writer thinks that whether the 
present understanding of the Monroe Doctrine was 
the right one before, it certainly is now after Mr. 
Olney’s action, and that this practical exposition of 
that doctrine will preserve his name in American 
history. _ In answer to the people who thought that 
the matter might be put more diplomatically, it is 
said that we must remember the resources of diplo- 
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macy had been exhausted by former secretaries of 
state without producing the slightest effect, and that 
the English are not unduly sensitive about giving or | 
taking hints. ‘‘ It seems, therefore, not premature - 
to conclude that Mr. Olney’s diplomacy has suc- 
ceeded; and it is hardly fair to attribute this success 
entirely to good luck and ‘ pugnacity.’ He is a 
pugnacious man, no doubt; even the carriage of his 
head suggests that trait in his character.’’ 

We are reminded that Mr. Olney’s election would 
be almost unique in one respect. He would be the 
first President since Washington, with the single 
exception of Grant, who had not been a politician. 
This fact would leave him absolutely untrammeled 
by previous alliance: or associations. He would be 
under obligations to nobody, and he would have 
nobody to reward or to punish. 

This possible candidate is further described as a 
man of education and refinement, with ‘* not a trace 
of the timidity or selfishness of wealth.’’ He has 
retained what may be called the natural impulses 
of human nature. He hasa robust constitution, and 
healthy physical tastes for tennis and the like. On 
the whole, the Atlantic writer seems to give his 
endorsement more heartily and comprehensively to 
Mr. Olney than any of the other possible Presidents 
whom he has discussed. 


THE ITALIANS IN ABYSSINIA. 

HERE are two articles in the Itclian Reviews 
on the defeat in Abyssinia; one by E. A. 
Foperti in the Rassegna Nazionale, and another in 
the Riforma Sociale in the form of a letter from 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley to Signor Nitti, one of the 

editors. 

AN ITALIAN OPINION. 


Italy, says Signor Foperti, has not only suffered 
one of those partial military defeats which occur in 
every war; she has not only lost many of her sons 
and the advantages already gained, but also a large 
portion of her political credit in Europe and some 
part of her military prestige. Bu* the country must 
preserve its calmness in the face of adversity, and 
without lamcntation or discouragement prepare to 
make the sacrifices necessary to regain that position 
in the world which is awaiting her. The duty of 
the government is to provide in the best possible 
manner for the military needs of the moment, giv- 
ing General Baldissera every chance of defending 
the territory, repelling the attacks of the enemy, 
and inflicting upon the Shoans, should they advance, 
such a defeat as would restore their military glory, 
thus allowing the Italians to accept peace with less 
bitterness than at the present time and to give up 
the idea of mad extensions. After tracing the 
events which immediately led up to the battle, the 
writer proceeds to draw certain lessons from this 
experience. In the first place he attributes the de- 
feat partly to the want of solidarity among the sol- 
diers, consequent upon the force having been made 
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up of men from all regiments. The officers did not 
properly know their men and vice-versd; and the 
men were practically strangers to each other, not 
comrades. (In this connection it would be inter- 
esting to hear the opinion of Sir Francis Scott on 
the Ashantee force.) Signor Foperti thinks it is im- 
possible to avoid drawing the conclusion that there 
must bea want of solidarity in the Italian army 
generally owing to the frequent changes that are 
made to meet the requirements of the moment or 
the exigencies of the national balance-sheet. Some 
reform in the manner of dealing with the rather 
loose habits of the soldiers would be beneficial. He 
advocates the formation in each regiment of super- 
numerary companies of 150 men to be trained for 
service in Africa; these companies would be called 
together at certain periods for drill and general mili- 
tary exercises, and thus form an army corps which 
could be relied upon when there was any fighting 
to be done in defence of the colonial possessions. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY’S VIEWS. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley, having been asked for his 
opinion, gives it in language brief and to the point. 
The Italian defeat has made a profound impression 
all over England. ‘‘ We know nothing like it since 
Majuba Hill!’’ It was bad policy to change gen- 
erals on the eve of battle. He reminds the Italians 
of President Lincoln’s motto about not changing 
horses while crossing a stream, and says that this 
changing on the part of the Government was the 
cause of the discomfiture. Baratieri’s amour propre 
having been wounded by the dispatch of General 
Baldissera, he endeavored to recover his prestige by 
making an effort and attacking the enemy with too 
smalla force. But this defeat is not decisive, and 
if the future policy be prudent and not precipitate, 
it may be turned into a more brilliant victory than 
would otherwise have been the case. The whole 
policy has been too hurried; instead of proceeding 
slowly, strengthening each position occupied before 
attempting to gain possession of another, the Ital- 
ians pushed on rapidly, encouraged by small suc- 
cesses, and forgetting that the further they went the 
more risky their position became, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of their means. 


CONQUEST OF ABYSSINIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


“Can Italy conquer Abyssinia easily ?’’ asked 
Signor Nitti. Mr. Stanley replied: ‘‘ Nobody who 
knows Abyssinia ever believed it possible.” ‘To 
conquer and colonize Tigre is not impossible; but if 
you wish to include all the country as far as Shoa, 
the conquest by an armed force of Abyssinia is im- 
possible, because your resources are not equal to the 
effort.’’ ‘‘ Moreover, no country like Abyssinia is 
worth the cost of ‘conquest,’ although it may be 
worth the trouble of colonization after the method 
adopted by Great Britain.’ Mr. Stanley shows 
that that method differs entirely from the Italian 
system of conquering and then colonizing. ‘To 
‘conquer’ Abyssinia would require 100,000 soldiers. 
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It would take years, and would exhaust the 
resources not merely of Italy, but (one might almost 
say) even of the Triple Alliance.’’ Menelek, by this 
check on the impulsive advance, has probably done 
the Italians a service. 


WHAT THE ITALIANS OUGHT TO DO. 

In reply to the question whether the great cost of 
the undertaking will ever be compensated for, Mr. 
Stanley says that it depends upon the character of 
the enterprise. ‘‘ A brutal military conquest is the 
least remunerative of undertakings. A colony 
founded on violence never succeeds. The ‘con- 
quest’ of Abyssinia would never pay the cost.’’ 
Mr Stanley then advises the Italians not to deliver 
battle, but.to take up a position and fortify it; then 
induce the enemy to attack that position—not a dif- 
ficult task—and be ready for them. He does not 
fear for the result. They must not move from their 
defenses until certain that the enemy is altogether 
discouraged, when they can advance and occupy an- 
other place, laying down a railway and consolidat- 
ing the position; afterward, they must induce the 
whites to go and settle there, and in time the enemy 
will become weaker from internal dissensions, and 
the Italian can gradually push forward in the way 
indicated. If Italy wants a colony in Abyssinia, 
she must act in accordance with experience. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Stanley does not attach too much im- 
portance to Baratieri’s defeat, as he thinks that if 
the Italians act prudently and remain in their for- 
tifications, they will have the satisfaction of seeing 
Menelek make an attack which they will be able to 
repel with success, thus retrieving their fortunes. 





ENGLAND’S POSITION IN EGYPT. 
A Daniel Come to Judgment! 


F all Englishmen Lord Farrer is the least liable 
to suspicion of Jingoism. He is a Cobdenite 
of Cobdenites. He loathed and loathes the fancy 
that led England into Egypt. But Lord Farrer has 
now been in Egypt. He has seen with his own eyes, 
heard the truth with his own ears; and being an 
honest man and straightforward withal, he has 
written an article in the National Review which 
must make Mr. Morley’s ears tingle. For Lord 
Farrer declares himself out and out in favor of 
staying in Egypt till England's work is done, and 
that won’t be yet for along time. But on a matter 
of such importance he must speak for himself. 


WHY ENGLAND MUST REMAIN. 


After summarizing the arguments which, in his 
opinion, tell against the occupation of Egypt, Lord 
Farrer says : 

‘* These are, independently of our own professions 
of intention to leave Egypt, strong reasons for doing 
so ; and had we not occupied Egypt they would be 
irresistible reasons for refusing to occupy it. But 
rightly or wrongly we have occupied Egypt, and 
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are still in occupation. "We have undertaken the 
re-establishment of good government in Egypt, and, 
so far, we have succeeded beyond al! expectation. 
It is the conviction of the writer—opposed as he was 
to the original occupation, firmly as he realizes the 
political dangers of that occupation, that we must, 
for an indefinite time, continue to occupy Egypt. 

** And now what is needed to maintain and com- 
plete this good work? Many changes are no doubt 
desirable which require international sanction, such 
as the reform of the arrangements with respect to 
the debt, and the adaptation of the capitulations to 
the present state of Egypt. But the first essential 
is confidence in the maintenance of the present sys- 
tem. No doubt should exist about our intention of 
maintaining that system until the time when the 
Egyptians shall have acquired the moral strength 
and courage necessary for independence and self- 
government. Meanwhile the language which has 
been too often used concerning our intention of 
quitting Egypt is one of the greatest impediments 
to the completion of our work there.”’ 


THERE IS NO ALTERNATIVE. 


After quoting with strong approval Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s description of Britain’s work in Egypt, Lord 
Farrer says : 

‘“‘The first and most essential requisite for the 
continued improvement of Egypt is confidence that 
Lord Cromer, or, if possible, some equally able suc 
cessor, and his small band of Englishmen, will con- 
tinue to hold the position and exercise the influence 
which has hitherto proved so beneficial. 

‘* Under these circumstances it seems to me that, 
great as are the dangers and inconveniences to 
England of the English occupation, we are bound 
to stay there, and not only so, but to leave no doubt 
about our intention. If those who think otherwise 
can point out any alternative policy which is con- 
sistent with the welfare of Egypt and the honor of 
England, no one will be better pleased than the pres- 
ent writer. At present no such alternative has been 
suggested.”’ 

THE EXPEDITION 


Lord Farrer naturally does not like the expedition 
to Dongola. He says : 

“Tf the security of the Egyptian frontier is not 
the real or the sole object of those who are making 
this forward movement ; if, consciously or semi- 
consciously, there lies behind this object a much 
wider and more daring scheme of policy—-a policy 
of extending British influence into Central Africa, 
and of making Egypt, under British administration, 
shake hands with Uganda ; if it isnot the Dervishes 
whom we really fear, but the possible influence of 
other European powers in the regions to the south 
of Egypt; then it will be altogether wrong and 
unjust to make the Egyptians pay in blood and 
treasure for what is a British and not an Egyptian 
policy. Whatever may be gained for Egypt by the 
reconquest of the Soudan will be dearly paid for 
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if it intensifies the international jealousies which 
are the curse of Egypt, or if it stays the works of 
peaceful improvement which are now going on.”’ 


A SUGGESTED ENGLISH GUARANTEE. 


Far more important than saving Kassala is the 
making of the Assouan reservoir. This will cost 
£5,000,000. But the consent of all the powers is 
necessary before Egypt can borrow this sum. 
Unanimity is impossible. Therefore, says Lord Far. 
rer, let England offer to guarantee the sum herself. 
Another from “one of the few surviving disciples 
of Cobden.’’ Here is a Daniel come to judgment 
indeed ! 

“‘The Only Honest Position.” 


The two sides of ‘‘The Burden of Egypt’’ are 
presented in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. H. D. 
Traill dwells on the difficulties of withdrawal. 
Against the French charge that the English are 
fomenting the Soudan trouble in order to postpone 
the date of evacuation, he argues that ‘‘ if the con- 
quest and pacification of the Soudan would prolong 
our occupation of Egypt proper, to leave the Soudan 
unconquered and unpacified would be to perpetuate 
ats?” : 

‘‘ The only honest position to take up on the ques 
tion is this : that the advance into the Soudan has, 
like our retention of Egypt itself, become a measure 
of policy forced upon us by that total change in the 
relations of Europe to Africa which has occurred 
since the English occupation began.”’ 

In the scramble for Africa, European powers 
would not long allow the Soudan to be unclaimed ; 
and as Egypt depends absolutely on the Nile, she 
must be protected from the seizure of its sources 
and her life blood by a foreign power. England 
should only be asked to evacuate under some new 
International African Convention, which would 
guarantee this protection on the South. 


Sir Wemyss Reid’s View. 


Sir Wemyss Reid insists on ‘‘ our promise to with- 
draw,’’ and vigorously vituperates the Govern- 
ment : 

‘‘One can hardly resist the conclusion that min- 
isters have embarked upon this deadly enterprise 
chiefly because they believe that it can be carried 
out ‘on the cheap,’ by means of the surplus funds 
of the Caisse, and that they may consequently win 
the applause of their followers by gaining an easy 
and showy victory over an enemy whom they 
believe, on the authority of Slatin Pasha, to be ina 
state of thorough demoralization. It is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that the true object 
of Ministers is to undertake the reconquest of the 
Soudan piecemeal as it were.”’ i 

Sir Wemyss urges that though England cannot qui 
Egypt now, she must prepare to either annex the 
country or to retire. He regards the latter as the 
only course consistent with the national honor. He 
would fix the close of the present century as a date 
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for submitting the whole question anew to Europe 
as a whole. 

Mr. J. H. Wilson sums up the situation by saying : 

* At last the brawling Jingoes have hit upon a job 
they think they can do. They dared not stand up for 
the horribly treated Armenians. The 
rufflers among us were at a loss for an easy prey 
when the Italian defeat in Abyssinia came to their 


rescue. ‘Italy must be helped,’ they forthwith 
shrieked. ‘Let us go for the Dervishes of the 
Soudan.’ ”’ 


THE DEFENSE OF DONGOLA. 


HE first place in the Fortnightly Review is given 

to an article by Major Griffiths, who, although 

he has just returned from Egypt, is as much aston- 

ished as any one else at the sudden decision to ad- 
vance toward Soudan. He says: 

**Such a rapid and complete volte face is, perhaps, 
the most striking, and at the same time to unin- 
formed intelligence the strangest and most remark- 
able incident in the whole history of modern 
European affairs. Many explanations are offered, 
but the right one is surely still to seek. There was 
just as much reason to try conclusions with the 
Mahdi all through the past winter when, as I have 
said, it was forbidden, as now, when it is ordered 
on a very much wider, and, indeed, more hazardous 
scale. The secret meaning of this mysterious ad- 
vance has yet to be revealed, and it can only be 
sought in the dark and devious processes of high 
diplomacy.”’ 

THE KHALIFA’S FIGHTING FORCE. 

Whatever the secret of the advance may be, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the authorities in Egypt 
have not underestimated the force of the enemy 
whom they are advancing to meet. Major Griffiths 
says: 

‘* It would be a perilous proceeding at such a crisis 
as this to underestimate or depreciate the Khalifa’s 
fighting force. There are said to be some 45,000 
fighting men at Omdurman (Khartoum) and round 
about, all fine troops; and if not exactly organized 
according to European ideas, they possess to a 
marked degree that first of all soldierly qualification 
—courage. They may lack mobility, at least for 
large numbers, their transport is limited, and when 
they move this want is emphasized by the number 
of their camp followers. Again, they are said to 
be short of war material, of weapons; there are 
10,000 men now at Dongola, but they have not 3,000 
stand of arms and they lack ammunition, but it is 
certain that contraband of war has been smuggled 
into the Soudan in considerable quantities from 
Lower Egypt.”’ 

Apart from the suspicion that he has obtained all 
the powder he wants Fuzzy Wuzzy of the Soudan 
is a first-rate fighting man, who knows how to break 
a British square without other weapons than his 
stabbing spear. It is not likely that any lack of 
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powder will lead him to hang back when he finds 
himself challenged to a conflict by the Egyptian 
army. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘‘ GIPPY.”’ 


Ten years ago it would have been deemed stark, 
staring madness to have attempted operations in the 
Soudan with an exclusively Egyptian force, and it 
is a moot question to-day whether English-drilled 
Fellaheen will be better able to withstand the 
charge of the Mahdi’s men than when the poor fel- 
lows were butchered under Hicks and around 
Suakim. Major Griffiths says: 

‘*Sir Francis Grenfell is, perhaps, the best living 
authority on the subject, for he has led them in the - 
field, and in his opinion the ‘ gippy’ (as the native 
soldier is called) may be expected todo well. In 
one fight, near Suakim, a ‘ gippy ’ battalion actually 
withstood a dervish rush—perhaps one of the ugliest 
attacks known in modern warfare, before which 
even English troops have been known to quail. Sir 
Francis speaks in the highest terms of the cavalry, 
and I have heard him quote one story very much to 
the credit of certain troopers at Suakim, who, hear- 
ing when in hospital that a fight was imminent, left 
their beds and joined their ranks. Whatever doubts 
may still remain as to the probable demeanor of the 
purely Egyptian force, another section commands 
the utmost confidence. It has been wisely formed 
of unquestionably good material. The fullest reli- 
ance can be placed on the black troops, the Sou- 
danese, mostly of the Shinka tribe of negroes from 
the far South near the Bahr el Gazul. There is no 
doubt that these men will fight any one, anywhere, 
whenever called upon.”’ 


‘* READY, AYE READY,’’ AT WADY HALFA. 


There is a certain portion of Major Griffiths’ paper 
which will be read with surprise, although not of a 
disagreeable nature. It is that in which he describes 
the constant readiness for war in which the garrison 
at Wady Halfa had to be kept. He says: 

‘*A distinguished German officer of high rank 
assured me that he was more gratified and impressed 
with what he saw at Wady Halfa than with any- 
thing else in Egypt. ‘I could not have believed,’ he 
said, ‘that that small handful of British officers 
(barely a dozen), alone on that far-off station, would 
be able to control so large a native force (five or six 
thousand men), and maintain them at such a high 
standard of discipline and efficiency.’ The garrison 
of Wady Halfa is, no doubt, admirably organized 
and very perfect in all its details. Every one is on 
the qui vive ; all parts of the military machine are 
in full working order, ready to act with clock-like 
precision whenever called upon. The whole force 
has ever been ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice, prepared to march to any threatened point, 
to meet any advancing foes, pursue any in retreat. 
This state of constant preparedness was the inevit- 
able result of our present frontier policy, a policy 
now suddenly and completely reversed.”’ 
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CAMEL CORPS, CAVALRY AND ALL. 


Continuing this interesting line of comment, 
Major Griffiths says: 

‘“‘ Being unable to keep in close touch of the enemy 
cas the ordinary rules of warfare require, to ‘ feel for 
him,’ watch him jealously, probe every unexplained 
movement, beat up his quarters when opportunity 
offered or the occasion demands, the only alternative 
‘was to be ever on the alert, to sit and wait but to be 
ready to act on the shortest notice, to be always on 
guard and ready to turn out instantly, armed at all 
points. This is a toilsome and harassing obligation, 
but it was the keynote of the military system at 
Wady Halfa, and the excellent results are now ap- 
parent when the long-delayed moment of offensive 
action has at last arrived. All parts of the force— 
cavalry, guns, camel corps, mounted infantry, and 
marching troops—have stood prepared for immediate 
‘service; every item of equipment, sufficient ammu- 
nition, supplies of all sorts equal to sudden needs, 
all these have been constantly maintained in service- 
able condition ready for immediate use. The camel 
‘corps, five hundred strong, could be moved off, per- 
fect at every point, in five-and-twenty minutes from 
the moment the order was given; the cavalry, three 
‘squadrons, about four hundred horses in all, could 
be ready in rather less; the camel battery, and the 
mule battery, also, and about two hundred mounted 
infantry—selected soldiers from the Soudanese regi- 
ments, who have been trained to ride the best ani- 
mals among the transport camels. For the infantry 
battalions a couple of hours sufficed to bring them 
into the fighting line completely equipped. A walk 
through the lines at Wady Halfa showed me the 
minute attention given to all details of prepared- 
ness.”’ 





THE PRESENT LORD OF THE SOUDAN. 


N the National Review Captain Lugard, in a re- 

view of Slatin Pasha’s book, constructs from 

that work the following vivid character sketch of 
the Khalifa with whom England is now at war : 


THE KHALIFA : PERSONAL. 


The Khalifa who forms the centre figure of this 
other world story is painted in graphic colors. A 
native of Southwest Darfur, the strong individuality 
and resoluteness of his character developed with the 
exercise of unlimited power into the worst traits 
of the despot. Pride degenerated into a blind 
belief in his own infallibility, and he did not scruple 
to adopt the successes of others—whether it were 
the architecture of the Mahdi’s tomb or the victo- 
ries of Zeki—as the results of inspirations given to 
himself from heaven. An innate cruelty grew to 
proportions unrivaled even by the late emperors of 
Rome. He gloated over the massacre of whole 
tribes, in.the death, by lingering tortures or starva- 
tion, of his most able and most deserving generals 
and advisers. His degeneration of character was, 
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of course, accompanied by an inordinate sensuality 
and love of luxury, display and flattery. His harem 
consisted of 400 women, his bodyguard of 2,000 
warriors clad in armor, with horses decked in 
quilted caparisons. 

HIS POLICY. 


His policy was, in brief, to exterminate the Nile 
Valley tribes, and to introduce the western tribes in 
their place, so that the Gezira and other formerly pop- 
ulous districts became depopulated, while he crushed 
the Ashraf (Mahdi’s relatives) and took all power 
from his brother khalifs. The coinage was debased 
by successive stages till it became a fifth of its nor- 
mal value. Mock justice was administered by the 
Kadis, who were his creatures, whose duty it be- 
came to carry out his decisions, however grossly un- 
just, and to make them appear, so far as possible, to 
accord with the Moslem law and the ‘‘ Mahdi’s In- 
structions.” Religion became a mockery, and his 
wretched subjects ceased to believe in its travesty. 
Pilgrimages to Mecca were forbidden and replaced 
by visits to the Mahdi’s tomb ; commentaries on the 
Koran were suppressed, and the religion of Islam 
was made the vehicle of all that. was evil. 


ITS RESULTS. 


Education ceased, and trade—except the trade in 
slaves, which assumed vast proportions, and was 
conducted with unspeakable cruelties and incalcu- 
lable loss of life—became practically non-existent. 


* A veto was placed on trade in feathers, that in gums 


was taxed prohibitively, tobacco was contraband, 
and ivory coming only from the south dwindled as 
those provinces lapsed from the Khalifa’s control. 
A small and desultory trade continued with Egypt, 
but a rigid prohibition of the export of slaves left 
but little for merchants to convey out of the coun- 
try. Industry suffered in like proportion, and be- 
came limited to a little weaving of common cloths, 
and some leather work, while the immorality bred 
of chaos, of the wholesale depopulation of vast dis- 
tricts by the slave trade, and by the rupture of all 
social organization, became fearful in its extent, and 
was accompanied by the increase of the diseases 
which usually accompany it. Added to these were 
yearly epidemics of typhoid fever, etc., arising from 
the unspeakably insanitary state of the town. 


LOSS OF POPULATION. 


The picture of this chaos, oppression, license and 
cruelty—more especially of the horrors of the public 
prison, where the ghastly tragedy of the black hole 
of Calcutta was repeated nightly—leaves nothing to 
the imagination, for the uttermost depths of human 
depravity and human misery have been reached in 
the Soudan of to-day. ‘‘ Seventy-five per cent. at 
least,’’ says Slatin, “‘of the total population have 
succumbed to war, famine, and disease, while of the 
remainder, the majority are little better than 
slaves.’’ Let us leave this dark and blood-stained 
picture, and consider for a moment how those evils 
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wrought by the policy of abandonment—advised by 
England—may be dealt with. 


HIS FIGHTING FORCE. 


Slatin states what his power consists of with ab- 
solute knowledge, telling us to a man what are the 
garrisons of each post throughout the Soudan. In 
round numbers the Dervish forces consist of 40,000 
rifles, 64,000 spear men, and seventy-five guns. Of 
the rifles, he says, ‘‘ there are not more than 22,000 
Remingtons in good condition.”’ Of the 64,000 spear 
men, at least 25 per cent. are either too old or too 
young to be considered effective, while the guns are 
for the most part either practically useless, or lack 
ammunition. This is the power which still continues 
to defy civilization! Slatin, in cautious and well 
chosen words, emphasizes two points in his final re- 
marks as to the future of the Soudan. The first is 
the immense importance of the Bahr el Ghazal, the 
key to the Soudan, the second is that unless the 
power which eventually recovers the Soudan from 
the grasp of the Khalifa is identical with that which 
_ holds the lower Nile the danger to Egypt of a diver 
sion of the water supply on which sheedepends will 
be very great. 

THE LATEST NEWS FROM KHARTOUM. 


In the January number of The Mouvement Anties- 
clavagiste Belge an article is published entitled ‘‘ La 
fin du Mahdisme,’’ which contains some striking 
news. Previous articles in the same paper had 
dwelt on the prophecy current in the Soudan that 
the Mahdi’s power would fall in March, 1895, a belief 
which had such power among the Dervishes that the 
Khalifa refused to attempt to retake Kassala. As 
this prophecy was not fulfilled he took heart of 
grace, and summoned the Sultan Yusef of Wadai 
to assist him to expel the Italians from Kassala. His 
message was conveyed by the Emir of Kordofan, 
but Sultan Yusef threw the envoys into prison, 
called to his aid the Sheiks of Senusi, and accepted 
the battle offered tohim. The Dervishes were com- 
pletely routed, and great quantities of loot was cap- 
tured by the Wadai forces. Rabeh, who had long 
since established himself in Bornu, is related to have 
come to the assistance of the Dervishes against his 
ancient foe, but, arriving too late, he in turn was 
defeated, and his head carried on a lance to Wadai. 
Sultan Yusef, continues the writer, then marched 
on Kuka, the capital of Bornu, on Lake Chad, cap- 
tured the town and placed Rabeh’s son on the 
throne after securing his submission as his vassal. 
This news, if true, is all important, indicating as it 
does the first great conflict between the Khalifa and 
the enormously powerful faction of the Senusi, and 
it is hardly necessary to point out how imperative it 
is that the crumbling power of Mahdism should not 
be replaced by a power whose ramifications extend 
from Morocco, around Lake Chad, throughout the 
Sahara to Algeria, Tripoli, and Egypt. It is above 
all important that England should anticipate the 
Senusi in the Nile Valley. 
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BRITISH SCHEMES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


IR GEORGE S. CLARKE in the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute drafts a scheme which 
‘* would practically imply the federation of the Em- 
pire for purposes of defense.’’ He would recognize 
the navy as the defensive force of the whole Em- 
pire, to be in time supported by the various mem- 
bers of the Empire with men or money or other aid: 
harmonize local measures of defense with a definite 
national policy; employ local forces within defined 
areas; supply arms freely to poorer communities; 
give each unit of all the military forces in the Em- 
pire a place and number in one system; decentralize 
naval and military stores so that each sphere may be 
almost independently supplied, and provide the fol- 
lowing machinery of intelligence and advice: 

‘* In each of the five groups a representative body 
might be established holding session each year, and 
varying its place of meeting. Such a body would 
be in touch with local defense committees and in 
direct communication with the standing committee 
in London, with which the Agents-General should 
be associated. It would have proper records and 
would accumulate information in regard to naval 
and military matters within its sphere. It would 
bring questions of defense toa focus, and would 
take note of all military progress or backsliding. 
Larger questions of national defense could be 
settled by conferences held in London at regular 
intervals of four years. It is only by taking 
all the members of the Empire into council that an 
effective organization for national defense can be 
attained.” 


No Fear of Famine Through Defeat. 


Precautions against panic form an aspect of na- 
tional defense which Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge 
thinks is too often neglected, and he accordingly 
contributes to the United Service Magazine some 
valuable ammunition for use against alarmists when 
the time comes. He is especially emphatic in op- 
posing the impression that naval defeat would mean 
starvation for England, and that a strong navy is 
necessary to save the country from the horrors of 
famine. He grieves that it has hitherto passed 
without protest; and endeavors to reassure us: 

‘‘ The plain fact is, that even if we lost the com- 
mand of the sea at the very outset of a war, famine 
and even serious scarcity would be considerably 
more than three months away from our doors. We 
have always more food available than would carry 
us over that period, and the starvation of England 
is, in any possible or probable combination of cir- 
cumstances, for all practical purposes a myth. Force 
of arms would decide the conflict, one way or the 
other, long before the starvation period was reached.”’ 

Lord Playfair’s statistics are quoted, which show 
that even in June, when the store is smallest, Eng- 
land has at command over eight million quarters of 
corn and flour, or a supply equal to close on four 
months’ consumption. 
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‘This would carry us over the harvest, when six 
or seven million quarters more would be available. 
In other words, if war began when our supplies 
were at the lowest, and even if it went against us 
from the very outset, there need be no sign of scar- 
city for at least eight months.”’ 

It is true 3,900,000 quarters in this estimate are 
still on the sea, but most are within a week of Eng- 
land, and no blockade could be rendered effective 
in that short time. Lord Playfair insisted that ‘* the 
starvation of England by any combination of Con- 
tinental powers was an absolutely chimerical idea.” 
Mr. Atteridge urges that in the next great war Gov- 
ernment should intervene to prevent panic rushing 
up prices, by issuing statements of the stock of pro- 
visions in the island, and by fixing a maximum price 
corresponding inversely to the visible supply. 

BOMBARDMENT OF COAST TOWNS A BOGEY. 

He also pooh-poohs the idea of any serious danger 
attaching to the bombardment of ports and coast 
towns. He quotes figures from the siege of Stras- 
burg to show that only three-tenths per cent. ot the 
population were killed; and the freedom to with- 
draw inland would make the percentage in a bom- 
barded coast town immensely smaller. He quotes a 
French expert to show that, allowing one house de- 
stroyed to every six shells fired, six thousand shells 
would have to be fired before one-thirty-seventh of 
a town like Marseilles could be destroyed. Such an 
enterprise would practically disarm the attacking 
fleet. ‘‘On the evening of the bombardment of 
Alexandria our own fleet had hardly a shell left in 
its magazines.’’ Mr. Atteridge advises that local 
authorities be warned against the treasonable idea 
of buying off bombardment by payment of fine or 
furnishing supplies to a hostile fleet; but be guar- 
anteed compensation from the national exchequer 
for losses incurred through bombardment. 

“*TIt is no. secret that the plans for the defense of 
the country, in case of attempted invasion, provide 
for no continuous or prolonged stand in the coast 
districts. The enemy is only to be delayed and 
harassed in his first advance, his destruction being 
left to the field army concentrated in some inland 
position. It would be a useful supplement to the 
national defense Acts if it were formally provided 
that any losses caused by the enemy, or damage to 
property done by ourselves in the interest of the de- 
fense, should be a charge upon the nation as a 
whole.”’ 

Strikes or tumultuous gatherings to influence 
public policy should, the writer recommends, be 
guarded against by giving the civil authorities ex- 
ceptional powers and conjoining with them the 
local military authorities. ‘‘The national defense 
must imply something of a dictatorship when it 
comes to a life and death struggle.’’ And the free- 
dom of the press would have to be curtailed. Statu- 
tory provision embodying these precautions should 
be passed beforehand in time of peace. 

Mr. Atteridge’s prophylactics against panic are 
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doubtless very reassuring, but had they been widely 
known and accepted during the last dozen years, 
the nation would probably have been less ready to 
assent to the recent increase of the navy. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


R. DILLON, who has so fervently and so elo- 

quently pleaded for an Anglo-Russian Alli- 

ance, throws up the sponge in the Contemporary 

Review. Most reluctantly, but not less frankly and 

decisively, he gives his vote for England's joining 

the Triple Alliance if Germany will play fair in the 
Far East. 

AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. ’ 

Dr. Dillon believes that although no protocols have 
been signed, the plunge has been taken, and there is 
now a Quadruple Alliance confronting France and 
Russia. He says: 

‘** After the long interview between the Kaiser 
and Sir Frank Lascelles on the morrow of the battle 
of Adowa, after Mr. Chamberlain’s frank speech on 
the 20th March, after the remarkably prompt co-op- - 
eration of the Powers of the Triple Alliance in the 
matter of the Dongola expedition, after Italy’s vote 
of thanks to Great Britain, the honorary colonelcy 
conferred upon the Emperor of Austria, and the de- 
liberate use of the words ‘ staunch allies,’ as applied 
in the House of Commons to the Italians—to say 


‘nothing of numerous other equally unmistakable 


signs and symbols—few people will doubt that our 
Government has at last crossed the Rubicon that 
separated them from Rome and the Triple Alliance. 
And there are no reasonable grounds for doubt.’’ 


AN UNAVOIDABLE NECESSITY. 


Dr. Dillon thinks that England was evidently 
without any possible alternative after the Italian 
defeat in Abyssinia, and the rejection of English 
overtures by Russia. 

‘* Tt is difficult not to see that the agreement come 
to with the Triple Alliance and the consequent ad- 
vance upon Akasheh or Dongola, was the very best 
possible move under the circumstances, which were 
not of our own creating. It is all very well to yearn 
and strive for an alliance with France and Russia. 
But a frank offer of friendship is one thing, and 
self-humiliation is another. Great Britain is not yet 
reduced to the réle of Elizabeth. It was impossible 
to go on indefinitely making concessions and pocket- 
ing slights. 

HOW ADOWA CHANGED EVERYTHING. 

‘*The change wrought by the rout of the Italians 
in Abyssinia in the power of that League of Peace 
for good or evil is too evident to need formal proof. 
It can be reduced to a simple sum in the rule of 
three. If Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy— 
when Italy was vigorous and solvent—were just 
strong enough to balance an unprepared Russia and 
France, what is the relation of the alliance of the 
three first-named powers—Italy being disorganized 
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and practically insolvent—to Russia. France, Tur- 
key, and all the Balkan Peninsula, with the solitary 
exception of Roumania? The reply is obvious. 
The one league had lost considerably, the other had 
gained still more considerably in strength. The 
balance was disturbed, and England alone, casting 
her weight into the lighter of the scales, was in a 
position to restore equilibrium. 

“Tt was then that Germany, recognizing that the 
psychological moment had come, put the diplomatic 
wheels in motion; and she has not had long to wait 
for results. It was done so deftly that it seems to 
many even now that the soreness caused by the 
Kaiser’s telegram still subsists, and that we have 
made friends with Italy alone while keeping our 
backs severely turned upon her two allies. The 
German press was still grumbling at British selfish- 
ness, just to keep up appearances, after the Triple 
Alliance had taken our side; but whether we speak 
henceforward of the Triple or the Quadruple Al- 
liance, it is pretty certain that the dream of an 
Anglo-Russian or of an Anglo-Franco-Russian 
League is, for the time being, at an end.” 


THE RESULT OF ENGLAND’S CHANGE OF FACE. 


** Tf England had not turned round,” says Dr. Dil- 
lon, “‘ Italy, detached from the Triple Alliance, would 
have been forced to gravitate to France. There 
would have been no alternative. The practical out- 
come would have assumed the shape and form of a 
Franco-Russo-Italian alliance, which must have 
been followed sooner or later by England’s retire- 
ment from the Mediterranean and the evacuation of 
Egypt. If the Dongola expedition, therefore, has not 
proved very helpful to the Italians at Kassala and 
in Africa generally, it has reinstated them in the 
eyes of Europe, which is of more importance. still. 
Italy will not lose her status as sixth great power 
yet, and bankruptcy will be staved off somewhat 
longer. England is committed to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean and to everything else which that 
necessarily implies. And that is satisfactory. ”’ 





OLIVE SCHREINER ON THE GENESIS OF 
THE BOER. 


| ig seems an irony of fate that the two peo- 
ple of genius that South Africa has pro- 
duced should be in opposite camps. Cecil Rhodes 
is one and Olive Schreiner is the other. Cecil 
Rhodes is now in Buluwayo, and temporarily silent. 
The stage being clear, Olive Schreiner comes for- 
ward and continues the publication of the fasci- 
nating series of papers on South Africa which she 
began four years ago. She had stopped because she 
did not wish to appear as a eulogist of the Boer at a 
time when he was working hand-and-glove with 
Cecil Rhodes. Now that Cecil Rhodes has quarreled 
with the Boer she has no longer any objection to 
publish what she wrote so long ago: 

‘The Boer has been struck a sore blow by the 
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hand that stroked him; and again it is necessary 
that he, with his antique faults and his heroic 
virtues, should be shown to the world as he is. 
Therefore these papers, which make an attempt to 
delineate him in such guise as he lives, are printed.’’ 

Of her qualification to act as the idealizing por- 
trait painter of the Boer no one can doubt, for as she 
says: 

‘* These papers being written by one who had for 
years lived among the Boers, sharing their daily life 
and understanding their language, they of necessity 
attempt to delineate, not only the coarse external 
shell of the Boer, but the finer fibred kernel within, 
which those whose contact with him is superficial 


never see.”’ 
WHAT IS A BOER? 


It needs a woman of genius like Olive Schreiner 
to see through the husk in which this finely fibred 
kernel is hidden; and probably the consciousness 
that she is the only person in South Africa who 
could paint the true inwardness of the Boer has 
made her put forth all her strength. Certainly the 
result is an admirable work of art. A more fasci- 
nating paper than her ‘‘ Stray Thoughts on South 
Africa’’ in the Fortnightly has not appeared in the 
magazines for many along day. The Boer, as she 
sees him, is a man whom we call Dutch, whether 
he lives in Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, or 
the Transvaal. On this point she says: 

‘One is sometimes asked to define exactly what 
the term Boer means. There is only one scientific 
definition for it; it signifies a European by descent, 
whose vernacular is the Taal, and who uses famil- 
iarly no literary European language. It does not 
denote race of necessity; the Boer may be French, 
Dutch, German, or of any other blood—one of the 
most widely spread Boer families is Portuguese-— 
neither does it of any necessity denote occupation; 
the Boer is often a farmer and stock owner, but he 
may also be a hunter, trader, the president of a 
republic, or of any other occupation—he remains a 
Boer still while the Taal remains his only speech. 

‘““This Taal-speaking man,’’ she declares, ‘‘is 
the most typically South African. The Bantu and 
the Englishman may be found elsewhere on the 
earth’s surface in equal or greater perfection; but 
the Boer, like our plumbagos, our silver-trees, and 
our kudoos, is peculiar to South Africa. He is the 
result of an intermingling of races, acted on during 
two centuries by a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances, and a result has been produced so unique as 
only to be decipherable through a long and sympa- 
thetic study.”’ 

A WOMAN’S IDYLL. 


Olive Schreiner then proceeds to trace with a 
sympathetic and loving hand the genesis of the 
Boer. There is no need to follow her when she 
traverses the familiar ground of South African his- 
tory. But her attempt to account for the fact that 
the Boers are entirely devoid of any love or regard 


for Holland or for any European country is, whether 
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it be correct or not, both brilliant and beautiful. It 
certainly would never have occurred to any one but 
awoman. Here it is: 

‘““Thirty years after Van Riebeck landed there 
were 293 white men in the settlement, but only 88 
white women, and the men on their little allot- 
ments grumbled for want of wives. The directors 
of the Dutch East India Company conferred, and it 
was determined to send out from certain orphan 
asylums in Holland girls to supply this want, and, 
from time to time, ships brought small numbers. 
The soldiers and sailors at the Cape welcomed them 
gladly; they were all speedily married and settled 
in their homes at the foot of Table Mountain. It 
may appear fanciful, but we believe it is not so, to 
suppose that this small incident throws a side-light 
on one of the leading characteristics of the African 
Boer. For the South African Boer differs from 
every other emigrant branch of a European people 
whom we can recall, either in classical or modern 
times, in this: that, having settled in a new land, 
and not having mixed with the aboriginal inhab 
itants nor accepted their language, he has yet sev- 
ered every intellectual and emotional tie between 
himself and the parent lands from which he 
sprang.” 

THE CHILDREN OF THE ASYLUM. 


In a beautiful prose poem recalling some of the 
best passages in the story of ‘‘ The South African 
Farm,’’ Olive Schreiner describes the part which 
mother-love plays in creating those sentiments 
which are the firm and imperishable foundation of 
empire. It is at his mother’s knee that the young 
colonist is told of the far away motherland across 
the sea—stories which mould his mind when it is in 
its most plastic state, creating for him an idea of 
England as a realm of poetry and romance, which 
he visits in after life as he would make a pilgrimage 
to a shrine. Colonists, Olive Schreiner maintains, 
owe that to their mothers, who when their little 
ones come recall the scenes and associations that 
clustered round their own cradles when they were 
children. But all this ministry of grace and mother- 
love was denied to a large proportion of the ances- 
tors of the peasant Boers. 

“This bond, light as air, yet strong as iron, those 
early mothers of the Boer race could hardly have 
woven between the hearts of their children and the 
country they came from. Alone in the world, with- 
out relatives who had cared sufficiently for them to 
save them from the hard mercy of a public asylum, 
these women must have carried away few warm 
and tender memories to plant in the héarts of their 
children. The bare boards and cold charity of a 
public institution are not the things of which to 
whisper stories to little children. The ships that 
bore these women to South Africa carried them 
toward the first ‘Good Hope’ that ever dawned on 
their lives; and the day in which they landed at 
Table Bay and first trod on African soil, was also 
the first in which they became women, desired and 
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sought after, and not mere numbers in a printed 
list. In the arms of the rough soldiers and sailors. 
who welcomed them they found the first home they 
had known; and the little huts on the banks of the 
Liesbeck, and the simple boards at which they. pre- 
sided, were the first at which they had been able to 
look round and see only the faces of those bound to 
them by kindly ties. To such women it was almost. 
inevitable that, from the moment they landed, South 
Africa should be ‘ home,’ and Europe be blotted out; 
the first generation born of these women, and the. 
free, tieless soldiers and sailors with whom they 
mated, probably looked on South Africa as does 
their latest descendant to-day. On their lips, when 
they looked at the valleys of Stellenbosch, or the 
slopes of Table Mountain, the words—Ons Land— 
meant all they mean on the lips of the Transvaal 
Boer or the Free State Burgher of to-day—‘ Our 
Land ; the one and only land we know of, and care 
for, wish to know of, have any tie or connection 
with !?°? 


THE ENGLISH BEYOND THE SEA. 


It is in dwelling upon the contrast between this 
absence of any European tie on the part of the Boer 
and the close connection which binds the English- 
speaking race to the British Isles, that Olive Schrei- 
ner indulges in a splendid description of the tenacity 
with which the English-speaking colonist clings to 
the land in which his race was cradled: 

‘* Nowhere on earth’s surface are English-speak- 
ing men so consciously Anglo-Saxon as in the new 
lands they have planted. You may forget in Eng 
land that you are an Englishman; you can never 
forget it in Africa.”’ 

The Union Jack to the English-speaking emigrant 
is as a sprig of lilac plucked from the bush that 
grows by the door of the old cottage where he spent 
his youth: 

‘“‘The Englishman in England needs no visible 
emblem of that national life in the centre of which 
he is imbedded, and of which he forms an integral 
part. To the Englishman separated from that life 
by wide space and material interests, the smallest. 
representative of national life and unity has a pow- 
erful emotional value. It is to him what the lock of 
his mistress’s hair is to an absent lover; he treasures 
it and kisses it to assure himself of her existence. If 
she were present he would probably notice the lock 
little. The princeling is our lock of hair, the Union 
Jack our sprig of lilac.”’ 

Of the imperial significance of this love Olive 
Schreiner says: 

‘* The England of to-day, becoming rapidly a de- 
mocracy, may, through the supine indifference and 
self-centred narrowness inherent in the nature of 
overworked uncultivated masses, kill out forever the 
possibilities which might arise from the full recog- 
nition and cultivation of this emotion. But the fact 
remains that to-day this bond exists; the English- 
speaking colonist is bound to the birthplace of his. 
speech; and little obtrusive as this passion may be, 
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it is yet one of the most pregnant social phenomena 
of the modern world, one capable of modifying the 
future, not only of Anglo-Saxon peoples, but of the 
human race.”’ 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

The fact that the mothers of the Boers were often 
from asylums in Holland is only one of the causes 
contributing to the total isolation of the Boers from 
the currents of European life. 

‘The Huguenot has caused this severance in two 
ways: firstly, through the fact of his being a relig- 
ious exile, and an exile of a peculiar type.” 

The Huguenot, driven from France by a persecut- 
ing Catholicism, found in South Africa a home of 
refuge, a land of Canaan to which he clung with the 
passion of which we can form but little idea: 

‘Its only true counterpart is to be found in the 
attitude of the Jew toward Palestine—‘ When I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem!’ His feeling toward it 
is a faith, not a calculation.”’ 

But the second, and far the most powerful, ele- 
ment in the seclusion of the Boer from outside 
influence was to be found in the creation of a lan- 
guage which is neither Dutch nor French, but which 
is a dialect which bears the same relation to Dutch 
as the dialect of Uncle Remus does to English. The 
Huguenots at first tried to retain their French lan- 
guage, but this was forbidden. They were com- 


pelled to speak Dutch. They were, however, 
intellectually superior to the Dutch, and they suc- 


ceeded in imposing a certain amount of their lan- 
guage on the stronger race: 

‘‘The Taal is precisely such a speech as the adult 
Huguenots, arbitrarily and suddenly forced to 
forsake their own language and to adopt the Dutch, 
must have spoken. There is probably not a Boer in 
South Africa at the present day whose blood is not 
richly touched by that of the Huguenot.”’ 

THE EFFECT OF THE TAAL. 

‘*So widely in fact has this dialect separated 
itself from Dutch that the Boer boy at the Cape 
working for an examination finds it as hard to pass 
in literary Dutch as in English or French, and it 
not infrequently occurs that the Boer boy is plucked 
in Dutch who passes in all other subjects. The Taal 
is indeed what the Boer so often and so vociferously 
calls it—his ‘ Muddertaal ;’ and one is bound to 
regard his feeling for it as one regards the feeling 
of a woman for her mother’s old wedding-gown and 
faded orange blossoms—they may be mouldy and 
unfit for present-day use, but her tenderness for 
them is a matter for sympathy rather than for ridi- 
cule. So complete has been the Boer’s severance 
from his fatherlands in Europe, both France and 
Holland, that for him they practically do not exist. 


THE KEY TO THE BOER’S MIND. 

‘When one considers these things, then we un- 
derstand our African Boer. There is, then, nothing 
puzzling in the fact that he, a pure-blooded Eu- 
ropean, descended from two of the most advanced 
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nations of Europe, and being no poor peasant 
crushed beneath the heel of others, but in many 
cases a wealthy landowner with flocks, herds, and. 
crowds of dependents beneath him, and in his col- 
lective capacity governing states as large as Eu- 
ropean countries; should yet, in this latter half of 
the nineteenth century, possess a credulity which 
would excite ridicule in a London or Paris gamin ; 
that he should hold fanatically that the. earth does 
not move, and repeat the story of Gideon to support 
his view; that he regards scab, itch, and various 
skin diseases as preordained ordinances of the 
Almighty, which ought not to be interfered with by 
human remedies; that he looks upon the insurance: 
of public buildings as a direct insult to Jehovah, 
who, if he sends a fire to punish a people, should not. 
be defeated by an insurance of the building; that. 
his faith in ghosts and witches is unshakable; that 
till quite lately he held railways to be a direct con- 
travention of the Almighty’s will, who would have 
made them Himself if He wanted them ;—all this. 
becomes comprehensible when we remember that. 
his faiths, social customs, and personal habits, so 
superbly ridiculous in the eyes of the nineteenth 
century European, are nothing more than the sur- 
vivals of the faiths and customs universal among 
our forefathers two hundred years ago; that they 
in no way originated with or are peculiar to the 
South African Boer. 


THE ENCHANTED WALL. 


‘There is an old fairy tale which tells how a fell 
enchantress once muttered a spell against a certain 
city, and raised up about it in a moment an invisi- 
ble wall, which shut it out forever from the sight. 
and ken of all passers-by, rendering all beyond its 
walls invisible to the men and women within, and 
the city imperceptible to those from without. Such 
a wall has the Taal raised about the Boer—as long 
as it remains standing the outer world touches him 
not, nor he it. Like those minute creatures who, at. 
a certain stage of their existence, form about them- 
selves a hard coating, and in that condition may lie 
embedded in the animal tissues in which they are 
found for weeks or years, without undergoing any 
change or growth; but who, if at any moment their 
cyst be ruptured, start at once upon a process of 
rapid evolution, developing new organs and func- 
tions, and bearing soon no resemblance to the en- 
cysted creature that has been—so the Boer has lain, 
encysted in his Taal, knowing nothing of change or 
growth; yet, from the moment he breaks through 
it evolution sets in rapidly: the child of the seven- 
teenth century departs, and the child of the nine- 
teenth century arrives—and the Boer is no more !’’ 


Sir George Grey on the Boers. 


The Humanitarian publishes an interview with 
Sir George Grey, the Nestor of New Zealand, who 
was Governor of Cape Colony from 1854 to 1861. 
The paper is one long eulogy of the Boers. Rarely, 
we should imagine, has any foreign state received 
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so generous a meed of praise from a British states- 
man. At the outset he said: 

‘‘T have great sympathy with the Boers. It is 
perhaps only natural that 1 should have, for, like 
them, I claim Huguenot descent on my mother’s 
side. The Boers, as you may be aware, are largely 
descended from Huguenot settlers in South Africa, 
Dutch and French refugees who migrated thither 
in considerable numbers about the time of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. It was, in fact, a 
great religious emigration which peopled South 
Africa with the Boers, closely allied in many re- 
spects to the emigration which peopled the Ameri- 
can colonies in the days of the Mayflower and the 
Pilgrim Fathers. And the Boers, as they are called, 
have preserved their religion in a very perfect form 
to the present day.”’ 

Rumors of cruelty on the part of the Boers Sir 
George refuses to credit. ‘‘They are now a very 
humane and merciful race.’’ In the early days of 
slavery wrong things were doubtless done as in other 
lands, but the religion of the Boers kept them from 
any great cruelty. 

‘* Speaking of the people as a whole, let me say I 
believe there is no people among whom actual, 
practical religion abounds more than the Boers. It 
is not only on their lips, but in their lives. Neither 
are they aggressive. The Boer women are 
virtuous, hard working and cleanly. 

‘““The primitive and pastoral conditions under 
which they live recall vividly the patriarchal system 
as set forth in the Old Testament. ”’ 

From what Sir George goes on tosay it would 
seem that the Boers have realized some leading 
ideals of the New Testament also: 

“Tt is something more than patriotism which 
animates them. Patriotism is love of one’s country, 
but the Boer unity is founded on love of one’s 
family. They are all one great family. They have 
realized the truth that ‘ if one member suffer, all the 
other members suffer with it.’ Any difficulty or 
danger attacking any part of this great human ma 
chine throbs through the whole mass. There is 
intense sympathy among the Boers all over South 
Africa, whether they be the Boers of the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, or of the Queen’s colonies, 
makes no difference at all. This feeling of blood 
and race is very strong; nothing the world has ever 
seen has been precisely like it.’’ 

Asked what he thought of chartered companies, 
Sir George replied: 

‘*T will not go into the wide question of charters 
in general, but as regards the charter of the British 
South African Company in particular I have my 
own idea that it is unconstitutional. It has never 
been approved or ratified by a formal act of Parlia- 
ment, so far as I know, and I hold that parlia- 
mentary sanction is necessary to establish its 
validity.”’ 

This is the characteristic close of the panegyric: 

**T have lived among many nations and in many 
countries,”” said the venerable statesman, “and I 
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may with all truth say this: I know no people richer 
in public and in private virtues than the Boers.” 


Boers’ Religious Life. 


A minister in South Africa, who has spent most 
of his life among the Dutch, contributes to the 
Sunday at Home a warm eulogy of the Boers. The 
Dutch household is well ordered and hospitable. 
The training of the children is severely practical. 
The love of the parents for their children is intense. 
The charge of cruelly treating their native servants 
is not well founded. The Dutch colonist is firm and 
consistent in his rule, which is well adapted to the 
native races. Family worship is de rigueur. The 
quarterly church gatherings are affairs of the whole 
population. 

‘“‘The Dutch Reformed Church retains the festi- 
vals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. At these 
times, and in October, the holy communion is 
administered, and then the whole congregation is 
expected to be present. Consequently, these become 
important occasions; the churches are filled, and 
the country side is almost empty of inhabitants. In 
out-of-the-way districts, where there is no village, 
almost the whole congregation of the church may 
still be found living in tents at the festival seasons. 
At the annual service held to commemorate the 
victory of the Boers over Dingaan, where there is 
neither church nor village, a large tent, capable of 
holding 1,500 to 2,000 people, is erected to serve as a 
church, and the whole community live in the tents 
or wagons they have brought with them.”’ 

The Boers with all their faults are “‘ for the most 
part industrious, sober, and God-fearing.”’ 


The Attitude of Natal. 


Natal is the subject of a very full and instructive 
paper by Mr. J. G. Maydon, M.A., in the Journal 
of the Royal Colonial Institute for March. He de- 
scribes it as ‘‘ the one essentially English colony of 
South Africa.’’ The original Dutch, the German, 
the Scandinavian and the numerous French settlers 
have all yielded to the British absorptive power and 
are heartily Anglo-phile. Speaking of the attitude 
of Cape Colony, Mr. Maydon says: 

‘* The relations between the two English colonies 
are chiefly controlled by a trade rivalry. This com- 
petition has been made most adroit use of by the 
President of the Transvaal Republic, who has 
hitherto played off the one against the other with 
great skill, and derived therefrom much advan- 
tage. . . . Whatever the motives, the result has 
been fortunate. The continuance of a strong gov- 
ernment in Pretoria, imperfect as it is, still tends to 
the general progress of South Africa; and the pros- 
perity of Natal has only been deferred, not de- 
stroyed, by the postponement of her railway con- 
nection with Pretoria. President Kriiger 


has recently lavished his most friendly attentions on 
Natal, and the relationship of these two states is of 
the most cordial description. ”’ 

So far as fiscal matters are concerned there is no 
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obstacle in Natal to federation; in fact, writing on 
board ship before he knew of Jameson’s raid, Mr. 
Maydon declared: 

‘* Federation is already more or less directly the 
aim and object of all the most patriotic men in the 
republics, as well as in the two colonies, as it cer- 
tainly is the desire of many of the leading statesmen 
in England. It is a plant that will not be forced— 
it must grow free and untrammeled, but it has 
‘without doubt taken root in South Africa.”’ 


THE UITLANDERS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 


HE New Review publishes a weighty and factful 

article by Mr. C. Leonard on the grievances 

of the Uitlanders. It is an old story, but Mr. 
Leonard knows his case and puts it well. 


THE ‘‘ CAPITALIST’’ BOGEY. 


Mr. Leonard begins by making short work of the 
persistent delusion that the struggle for self-govern- 
ment in the Transvaal is a capitalist plot. 

‘“‘The fact is that for years the struggle for the 
simple right to vote has been carried on by the gen- 
eral body of Uitlanders, and their bitterest cry was 
that the great capitalists ‘sat on the rail’ and re- 
fused to help them. Only in ’95 did those capitalists 
join the movement. Yet it is now stated that they 
‘created a situation’ for their own ends. As a 
matter of fact, they threw in their lot in ’95 because 
they were at last satisfied that their material inter- 
ests were in the gravest danger, and that there was 
no hope of averting the further results of misgov- 
ernment unless combined action were taken.”’ 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S ‘‘ NEVER !” 


Mr. Leonard describes the various efforts made by 
the Uitlanders’ Union to obtain their rights. 

“The Union published in Dutch and circulated 
among the burghers a pamphlet setting out its ob- 
jects and dealing, in moderate language, with the 
causes which led to its formation. Mr. Kriger 
answered by a manifesto so violent and abusive that 
the Union, desiring moderation, did not deem it 
wise to translate it to the English-speaking public. 
Then Mr. Kriiger solicited an interview with the 
leaders of the Union. I was present, and from that 
day became, and have remained, convinced that he 
is animated by intense hostility to the Uitlanders 
and a determination at all hazards to exclude them 
from a share in the government of the country. 
During the discussion it was pointed out to him that 
if he gave us the vote the old burghers would still 
retain a majority in the legislature, as we Uitlanders 
were all congregated in two or three districts, and 
consequently we should only be able to elect, say, 
six members out of twenty-four; but he was ob- 
durate. He said, too, that if we could vote, we would 
also elect our own president, the election being 
determined by the majority of votes cast in the 
whole country. In reply we offered, if he would 
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give us the vote for the Chamber, to leave the right 
to elect the president in the hands of the Old 
Burghers for the present, trusting to time to prove 
our fitness for citizenship in the fullest sense. In 
vain! Before that interview ended —an interview 
which I then described as historic—he said to us in 
anger: ‘Go back, and tell your people I will never 
give them anything. I shall never change my 
policy; and now let the storm burst!’ That he 
told the truth in anger is manifest from the char- 
acter of the acts which he has since caused to be 
placed on the statute book.’’ 


UITLANDER VS, 


Mr. Leonard estimates the adult male Uitlanders 
at 50,000. The Transvaal Government claims that 
the adult male Boers number 25,000. The prepon- 
derance in numbers is therefore as two to one. 


BOER. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


Mr. Leonard thinks the situation extremely 
serious, and puts forward the following suggestions 
for its improvement: 

‘*May I venture to suggest the negotiation of a 
new treaty, the main heads of which should be 
these ?— 

‘1. The recognition of Great Britain as the Para- 
mount Power in South Africa. 

‘*2. The guarantee to the South African Republic 
of territorial integrity, and complete autonomy in 
internal affairs. 

‘*3. The inclusion of Swaziland in the Republic. 

“4. The granting of citizens’ rights to all for- 
eigners upon a reasonable—and for a specified time 
unalterable—basis, fair representation being se- 
cured by a redistribution. 

“*5. The placing of the High Court in an unassail- 
able position of independence. 

‘**6. Liberty of the press; the right of public 
meeting for all lawful purposes; education; and 
reasonable concessions to the English language. 

‘7, The removal of religious disabilities. ’’ 


“Chartered” Accounts. 


Mr. H. A. Wilson, in the Investors’ Review, greatly 
enjoys himself in pulling to pieces the financial 
statements of the South African Chartered Com- 
pany. He summarizes his results thus: 


Year ended 


47,656 

124,175 

£229,894 

£113,488, part; of cost of Matabele raid, but not 


d given for the shares of the United Concessions 
Company, etc. 








£1,602,650 £1,372,756 


* Includin 
the million 


Mr. Wilson sees in continually fresh issue of shares 
the only way of postponing further the long-threat 
ened bankruptcy. By this means their last year 
closed with a nominal balance in hand of £600,000. 






























































THE CROWNING OF A CZAR. 


N the May Century there is a capital description 
of the crowning of the Czar, Nicholas II., taken 
from the diary of the daughter of Sir Edward 
Thornton, who was ambassador to Russia in 1883. 
Miss Thornton's piquant diary records that although 
the coronation was fixed for Sunday, May 15, 
the excitement began more than a month before- 
hand, the foreign legations beingin a.great state 
of mind about the preparations of all kinds for the 
tremendous parades. The Russian horses were too 
small for the state carriages, and besides their tails 
were too long. The Austrians got their horses from 
Vienna, but the French, with characteristic inge- 
nuity, got over the tail difficulty by tying up the 
long natural appendages and fastening on short false 
ones. ‘“‘They have had a dress rehearsal,’’ says 
Miss Thornton, ‘‘ and say the effect is excellent.”’ 
There were three distinct programmes in the 
magnificent occasion. 


THE POLICE PRECAUTIONS. 


‘** Several orders have also appeared in the papers 
with regard to Moscow. No house proprietor is to 
let out his windows on the route of the procession. 
No private person is to be on horseback during the 
three weeks, under penalty of a fine of 500 roubles 
(£50), so that only Prince Demidov will be able to 
aftord a morning canter. No black is to be worn 
during the time of the coronation. One precaution 
is rather ingenious. A double row of soldiers is to 
be placed on each side of the route of the procession, 
the men back to back, one row facing the proces- 
sion and one the houses.”’ 


THE ENTRY INTO MOSCOW. 


The gorgeous blaze of color made by the quanti- 
ties of troops who formed the first part of the 
coronation procession into Moscow and the sumptu- 
ousness of the equipments must have made a great 
sight. Some of the troops were in white uniforms 
with shining brass breast-plates and helmets, with 
imperial eagles soaring over them. Other cavalry- 
men were on splendid black horses, the light catch. 
ing the shining silver and gold of their uniforms and 
the red and yellow pennants fluttering in the wind. 
In the meantime, the bells over all Moscow were 
ringing, cannon were booming, the priests in gold 
vestments were gathered on the streets swinging 
incense, and bands played the Russian hymn with 
great fervor, amid the murmur of the people and the 
soldiers. This murmur swelled into a mighty cheer 
when the Czar himself came. 


THE CORONATION IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


After the entry came the proclamation to the 
people for three days, and then, in the Cathedral of 
the Assumption, the final ceremony of coronation. 

““The thrones were immediately to our right, 
rather to the back of the platform, and under a 
baldachin, or canopy, of gorgeous stuff, adorned 
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with tufts of yellow and white feathers. I must 
have had exaggerated ideas of thrones; these looked 
like two very swell chairs. They stood on a dais 
of red; the whole erection in the middle had been 
covered with red cloth; a gold balustrade ran round 
it, and gold balustrades marked the divisions for the 
members of the imperial house, for the foreign 
princes, the council of the empire, etc.”’ 


THE FINAL SERVICES. 


‘* The service began with the Emperor’s confession 
of faith, which was so like our own that 1 could fol- 
low it easily. . . I understood comparatively 
little of the rest; but they say that the prayers are 
wonderfully beautiful. From the first moment to 
the last the Emperor was the central figure. If one 
looked away, it was only to see how every one was 
watching him. ; Throughout the whole 
service he bore himself with great dignity, and in a 
manner worthy of such an occasion. After the 
creed and the reading of the epistle and the gospel, 
he ordered the imperial mantle to be brought, which 
was clasped round his neck with the collar of St. 
Andrew, lifted the magnificent crown from the. 
cushion on which it was presented, and receiving 
the benediction from the metropolitan, ‘In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,’ placed it on his head, and holding the 
scepter in his right hand and the globe in his left, 
seated himself upon his throne, looking a very noble 
presentment of a Ozar of all the Russias. The Em- 
press seemed to have caught something of his air, 
for that day a certain stateliness was added to all 
her charm. She was very pale, but I thought that 
I had never seen her look more sympathetic. She 
now left her place, and went to kneel before her 
husband on a cushion which had been placed for her 
at his feet by Prince Waldemar. The Czar lifted 
his own crown from his head, and placed it an in- 
stant on hers before replacing it. Then, taking her 
crown from its bearer, he held it in place while the 
four dames d’honneur fastened it securely to her 
head.”’ 

THE AFTER FESTIVITIES. 


After the Emperor had returned to salute the peo- 
ple, and received a tremendous acclamation, there 
was an imperial banquet, and then, on May 16, 
the state ball in the Kremlin Palace, and the 
illumination of Moscow furnished the third great 
sight of the coronation. On the 18th there was the 
gala performance at the theatre, and three days 
later a great popular féte on the hodinskoye polye, 
an open space beyond the exposition buildings 
where big reviews take place. Here there were no 
less than 500,000 people, and to each one there was 
given a little basket with a loaf of bread, a meat 
pie, a sweet pie, a bag of candies, and a brown mug 
with the arms of the Empe-or on it. The coronation 
was reported to have cost 40,000,000 roubles, or $20,- 
000,000. 












MR. RAINES ON THE NEW YORK LIQUOR TAX 
LAW. 


TATE SENATOR RAINES of New York, 
whose name has been given to the new liquor 
law passed by the present legislature, has a brief 
article in defense of the principal features of the 
measure in the April number of the North American 
Review. It is not a very detailed article, but Mr. 
Raines makes it clear that the enactment is, in his 
judgment, destined greatly to diminish the influence 
of the liquor traffic in the politics of the state and 
of the municipalities, while on the other hand it 
gives better safeguards to the dealers in drink by 
abolishing the old boards of excise with their dis- 
cretionary power over the granting of ligenses : 

‘* The bill which has lately passed the New York 
Legislature aims to secure political independence to 
those wishing to engage in the liquor traffic, by de- 
fining in the law itself those who may engage in the 
traffic and the exact terms on which they may do so. 
It aims at regulation by law, instead of leaving a 
power of discretion with excise boards which might 
be used for political or other purposes. The law of 
1892 gave a right of review by the courts of the 
action ef commissioners of excise when such com- 
missioners refused to grant a license to the applicant. 
The new act preserves the right to a review by the 
courts when a tax certificate—which takes the place 
of the present license—is refused, and gives a further 
right of review by the court, on the application of a 
citizen who claims that a certificate is illegally 
granted. Thus the rights of the individual and of 
the public would seem to be protected.”’ 


WILL DIMINISH SALOONS, 


Mr. Raines further contends that the considerable 
increase in the fee exacted from liquor dealers under 
this act will largely diminish the number of place- 
where liquor is retailed : 

‘* Another object of the act is to reduce the #U™- 
ber of places where liquor is sold. It is admis¢ed that 
the pressure on excise commissioners fr+ licenses is 
so great that it is almost impossible co induce them 
to limit reasonably the number of liquor saloons. It 
is admitted that the number on be effectually lim- 
ited through the tax levied ; the higher the tax the 
fewer are those who will pay it. Many of the ad- 
vocates of a hightlicense feel that the tax imposed 
by this act is. i0t enough to secure the desired reduc- 
tion .am@ would have preferred that it had been 
(made at least one thousand dollars in cities of the 
first-class, New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo. Iam 
not disposed to assume that this view is not correct, 

till less do I care to argue that the tax is not too low 
in places of below 50,000 inhabitants. There are 
wide differences of opinion as to what may be con- 
sidered a suitable proportion between places where 
lignor is sold and the population, some holding that 
, here should be no such places, others that ‘ too 
Tans are just enough.’ It has been assumed that 
‘we act passed would reduce the number by forty 
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per cent., or from 42,763 to 25,658. 1am disposed 
to believe that the reduction will be not far from 
thirty per cent. 

“The provisions of the act are intended also to 
make the restrictive portions of the law more easy 
of enforcement. To this end the public display of 
the tax certificate is required ; the places are more 
open to inspection during hours when the traffic is | 
forbidden ; penalties for violation are much more 
severe ; all the means in use at present to detect 
violation are retained, and in addition special offi- 
cers are appointed to assist in detecting and prose- 
cuting law breakers.’’ 


LOCAL OPTION. 


As regards the smaller places, Mr. Raines thinks 
the bill makes total exclusion of the liquor traffic 
easier : ‘“‘ Another provision of the bill establishes 
local option in towns, by providing for a direct ve® 
at the next town meeting as to whether tax-©™- 
tificates of the several classes shall be issue*-! the 
town or not. Under the present law, Ic#! option 
by indirection is permitted ; that is, ex-5° Commis- 
sioners are elected who are supposed » be favorable 
or unfavorable to the granting of 1/°2S°S. It often 
occurs that after they have been ¢@cted the com- 
missioners do not act as they werer*Pected to do, 
This cannot be the case under the ney @W.”’ 

Finally, says Mr. Raines, “I believe hat as soon 
as the liquor interest shall have adjuted itwelf to 


the new order of business de rary by this 
macwill appreciate the 


act, should it Decome 8, i tho traf shonld be 
regulated by law - «cher than by the discretion of 
boards of excie/ while the people, relieved st 
great burden of taxation, and from the combined 
and p-+!~ efforts of those engaged in the traffic to 
_vitrol municipal governments for its protection, 
will approve the law as a whole, though some of the 
details of the law may be open to criticism.”’ 





GOVERNMENT BY BREWERY. 


N the Arena President Gates of Iowa College 
discloses some startling facts relative to the 
influence exerted by the great brewing interests of 
the country. He publishes a letter from the general 
superintendent of one of the great railways center- 
ing in Chicago, which cautions an employee against 
activity in behalf of a movement for removing 
screens from liquor saloons, on the ground that the 
shipping business of the railway company is inju- 
riously affected thereby. President Gates shows, on 
the other hand, that some railway companies are 
incurring the displeasure of the brewers by their 
rules forbidding drinking by employees. 

‘“‘It is quite easy to understand,’’ says President 
Gates, ‘‘ that the business temptation is great where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in freight are the 
basis of the correspondence. In other words, all 
rights of American citizenship and self-respecting 
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manhood are subject to the demands of business 
success. Thisis the generic principle. The specific 
result in this case is that business success in its turn 
is absolutely subject to the liquor interest.” 





SCHOOL VERSUS DRINK IN HOLLAND . 


R. H. GOEMAN BORGESIUS contributes to 
Vragen des Tijds a long article on ‘‘ The 
School in the Struggle Against Intemperance,”’ 
which, although referring especially to Holland, 
contains much that has a general application. We 
cannot follow him through all his statistics and ar- 
guments; we can only touch upon some of the points 
immediately connected with the question of making 
use of the (secular) school in the furtherance of tem- 
perance (both with a capital and a small initial let- 
‘x, but chiefly the former). 
‘he évils of excessive drinking are widely known; 
© ‘alue of early training is fully recognized; the 
child to-day is the man of to-morrow; hence he 
Who COl~o}s the school has in his hands the future 
of the peO~e. The drink evil is one of the greatest, 
if not absolt«'y the greatest, of our day, and the 
principal mean of fighting it is by teaching the chil- 
dren. This Mtry¢tion should be given by the pa- 
rents, but 88 Lenambers of cases the parents neglect 
this duty OM, incapable of performing it, other 


“es ares undertake the duty; and after much 
consideratio. ‘emi ee ‘ 

the various societies which are con- 
cerned with 


ont ‘welfarsof the masses came to the 
conclusion thus... necessary to invoke the aid of 
teachoes in secular S-1- In 1804 the “ Volks- 
bon2”’ appointed a committ. to inquire into and 
revort upon this question. One xf the resolutions 
df that committee was to this effecv 

“That the responsible minister be rev, ented'to as- 
sist in extending the curriculum in the schovu.. an 
that the lessons in hygiene and physiology shall in- 
clude instruction in the physiological effects of 
alcoholic drinks, and the consequences to the com- 
munity at large.’’ 

Other resolutions had reference to the distribu- 
tion to teachers of a circular, and also pamphlets 
containing information for their guidance in teach- 
ing. 

But although this idea of School vs. Drink has 
aroused much attention, and has been favorably re- 
ceived among the teachers themselves, yet their col- 
laboration is far from being general. The writer 
gives five reasons for this, two only of which con- 
cern us at present. 


TEACHERS AND TEMPERANCE. 


The first raises the vexed question whether it is 
justifiable to make use of the school in such a way. 

** Let the school be kept free of such matters (said 
a teacher to Mr. Borgesius); it has nothing what- 
ever to do with your particular association. There 
are societies for the furtherance of all kinds of ob- 
jects. but teachers cannot and must not place them- 
selves at the service of each or any. To-day it is 
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your society; to-morrow it will be the ‘ Peace Asso- 
ciation ;’ the following day some other society will 
call upon us to assist. There is but one answer to 
all these knocks at our door: we are ‘ not at home.’ 
Play at associations as much as you like, but leave 
the school-out of them all; it should not be made 
use of for special propaganda. My answer was to 
this effect: We cannot and will not leave you and 
your school out of this matter for the 
simple reason that we place so high a value on your 
teaching and its importance for the coming genera- 


tion. 
A QUESTION OF SOCIAL ETHICS. 


True, the school must not be dragged into the 
strife of parties nor used for the promotion of 
the ends ef this or that particular society; but 
when we all unite in one cause and ask you, as we 
opponents of the drink evil now do, to assist us to 
improve the condition of our fellow countrymen in 
almost the only way it can be done—by inculcating 
the virtue of moderation, that is an entirely differ- 
ent thing. When we ask you to aid us in our strug- 
gle against a vice—and one which is ruining our 
country—we do not ask a favor; it is your duty to 
help us. And we believe we have the right to urge 
you to fulfilthat duty. The (Dutch) Education act 
says that your instruction shall be such as (among 
other things) to bring the children up ‘in all Chris- 
tian and social virtues,’ and I count moderation— 
temperance-—as one of these. Look around you and 
see how this evil is taking our strength from us; 
young and old fall victims to it. The thought of the 
danger your scholars will run on leaving you and 
going out into the world should be sufficient induce- 
ment to help us, if you feel the interest in them that 
you should do.”’ 

HOW TO PERVADE THE LESSONS. 


The second reason is, that there is a natural aver- 
Son to the extension of an already long list of sub- 
JeC4y, No extension is required, says Mr. Borgesius; 


-it is Perfectly easy to work it in with other subjects. 


In arithmotic, sums can be set dealing with the 
amount spentin alcoholic drinks, and the like; in 
history, it is quite easy to give examples of the 
effects of intemperance; in dictation, extracts from 
books dealing with the subject can occasionally be 
given; in grammar, proverbs can be parsed, such as: 


When the wine goes in tihe 
Then the wit goes in the cam_ 


In short, the virtue of temperante can be ht in 
a perfectly easy and natural manner without adding 
to the work of the children. t 

To the objection that it would be necessary fi 
the teachers to be total abstainers the writer ry 
‘* Not so; we wish them to teach temperance, 
total abstinence. ’’ 

We should like to follow Mr. Borgesius through — 
his answers to the objections to Bands of Hope and | 
similar associations, and the account of what is be + 
ing done in this direction in the Netherlands, bu 
space does not permit. 


































































THE SOCIALIST PARTY IN BELGIUM. 


HE Free Review for March publishes a long and 


interesting article describing the objects and 
methods of the Belgium socialists. The author pub 
lishes the declaration of their principles, which need 
not, be quoted, seeing that they resemble socialist 
principles elsewhere.. Then he goes on to give us 
their programme of reforms: 

* T may cite the chief of these reforms: (1) Elec- 
toral Reforms; (2) Parish Autonomy; (3) Direct 
Legislation; (4) Educational Reform; (5) Judicial 
Reform; (6) the Abolition of Armies; (7) Organiza- 
tion of Statistics; (8) Legal Recognition of Associa- 
tions; (9) Regulation of Labor Contracts; (10) Ex- 
tension of the Public Property; (11) Autonomy of 
the Public Services; (12) Regulation of Labor, etc. 
The Belgian organizations have also a programme 
dealing with the parishes and agricultural districts. 
In Belgium one has to present to those whom one 
wishes to convince something definite and immedi- 
ately realizable. In its general tactic the Working- 
men’s party is parliamentarian.”’ 


ITS LEADER AND CREATOR. 


The leader of the Belgium socialists is not yet 
forty. The writer says: 

‘“*Edouard Anseele, with Van Beeveren, his 
senior, created the working-class movement in 
Flanders. At their voice the sleepers awoke! The 
son of a poor shoemaker, Anseele left school to be 
clerk to a large manufacturer in Ghent. At the age 
of eighteen he gave himself up wholly to the social- 
ist movement. He could be seen every Sunday in 
the streets of Ghent, selling the Werker, a Flemish 
daily paper. To provide for his subsistence he be- 
came a compositor. After his day’s work he still 
finds time to collaborate on the Volkswil, which 
Van Beeveren has just founded. He is the incar- 
nation of the popular Flemish tribune. His rich 
and powerful voice carries far; without any peri- 
phrasis he cries aloud the vengeance that is burning 
in his heart; the workers have confidence in him, 
and have nominated him administrator of the 
Vooruit. Like Hector Denis, he is a deputy and 
gives the government a good deal of trouble. Each 
time he goes to the Chamber of Representatives his 
old mother says to. him, ‘Give them something to 
do, my son !’ and he takes good care to follow the 
maternal advice. He is only thirty-six years old 
and his career is far from being ended.”’ 


ITS VARIEGATED PROPAGANDA. 


The most interesting part of the article is that in 
which he describes the various methods adopted by 
the socialists for the purpose of propagating their 
principles. For instance, there are the cyclists mis- 
sionary to the cause: 

- “Several times a week the socialist cyclists of 
Brussels and Liége organize propagandist excur- 
sions to the outlying districts. They run through 
each village, scattering literature as they go. 

** Mutual schools of oratory exist in the more im- 
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portant centres of the country. Their organization 
has by its simplicity become a veritable necessity in 
@ movement so vast. The choral societies, directed 
by talented musicians, have taken a prominent 
place in the workers’ organizations. Their special 
purpose is to carry on a propaganda by means of 
song. Their members frequently visit the taverns 
in the evenings and sing refrains that express the 
misery and the hopes of the workers. Even those 
who remain indifferent to the propagandd are 
charmed by the voices of the proletariat. Along 
with these societies are found singing schools for 
children and young girls; and all these institutions 
are self-governing. 

** The esthetic sentiments of the working classes 
are decidedly of an elevated nature; in proof of 
this I may refer to the wonderful rendering of the 
Pro memoriam, in memory of the Paris Commune, 
composed by Joseph Vandermeulen, a socialist 
musician, and performed by an orchestra and some 
800 singers—men, women, and children—the per- 
formance lasting nearly two hours and a half. The 
dramatic societies, the actors in which are working 
men, also give plays representative of the miseries 
and revolts of their class. The gymnastic societies, 
again, play a part in the socialistic evolution. In 
a more elevated sphere there are art sections, which 
endeavor to complete the artistic education that the 
workers may have already acquired. Musical en- 
tertainments are also employed.’’ 





THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


N the Revue de Paris Mr. Sidney Webb gives a 
clear and interesting account of the Fabian 
Society and the English socialist movement. From 
it we learn that the society was started in London 
some thirteen years ago, being composed at first of 
a group of obscure social reformers, whose avowed 
object it was to effect the moral regeneration of so- 
ciety. Further, that the Fabian Society, as regards 
its definition of socialism, differs in nothing from 
the Social Democratic Federation, and accepts the 
Collectivist doctrine with all its consequences, 

The members are divided into local groups, and 
are asked to participate according to their power in 
the work of the society; and although there is no 
fixed subscription, each Fabian is expected to con- 
tribute a yearly sum, the amount being known only 
to the committee. 

ITS PERSONNEL. 


It is sometimes asked from whence the society 
takes its curious name. Mr. Webb informs his 
French readers that they adopted the appellation 
from Fabius Cunctator. At the present time six 
hundred men and women have the right to style 
themselves Fabians. The society never canvasses 
for members, and indeed discourages indiscriminate 
admittance to membership. Each candidate must de- 
clare himself a socialist, and find two supporters who 
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are already in the society. As a body the Fabians 
consist of the cultured middle classes, the members 
being under rather than over forty years of age, 
and engaged for the most part in literary, scientific, 
artistic, and other professional work. ‘* They are the 
intellectual proletariat of England, composed of men 
like George Bernard Shaw, the fine musical critic, 
novelist, economist, and speaker; Graham Wallas, 
an Oxford graduate and political historian; Grant 
Allen, the disciple of Herbert Spencer, a biologist 
and a famous novelist; May Morris (Mrs. Sparling), 
the daughter of William Morris, himself a fine 
artist; and many others, poets and journalists, 
economists, and historians, members of the London 
School Board, of the County Council--one and all 
active and often influential politicians. ’’ 
ITS PUBLICATIONS. 


The Fabian Society publishes each year a number 
of pamphlets. As yet the most important publica- 
tion issued by the society is the volume entitled 
‘* Essays on Socialism.’’ Among the contributors 
were G. B. Shaw, Sydney Olivier, William Clarke, 
Graham Wallas, Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, and 
Mr. Sidney Webb himself. During the last six 
years 35,000 copies have been sold. The Fabian 
Tracts differ from other socialistic literature of the 
kind, inasmuch that every fact and statistic quoted 
is carefully authenticated before being given to the 
world. 

Fabians have little or no sympathy with anarchy, 
and one of the most powerful pamphlets issued by 
the society attempts to refute, from both the 
economic and political points of view, the funda- 
mental principles of the anarchist movement. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM. 


N the current number of the International Jour- 
I nal of Ethics, Sidney Ball, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, considers the various phases of modern 
socialism, dwelling particularly on the higher con- 
ceptions of the subject now gaining recognition in 
England. Of the present socialistic ideal he says, 
in conclusion: 

“There are, of course, many other aspects of 
socialism than its adequacy to the requirements of 
a moral and social idea; that is, of the principle of 
a progressive social life. It may be thought that 
socialism is essentially a movement from below, a 
class movement; but it is characteristic of modern 
socialism that its protagonists, in this country at 
any rate, approach the problem from the scientific 
rather than the popular view; they are ‘ middle 
class’ theorists. And the future of the movement 
will depend upon the extent to which it will be rec- 
ognized that socialism is not simply a working- 
man’s, or an unemployed, or a poor man’s question. 
There are, indeed, signs of a distinct rupture be- 
tween'the socialism of the street and the socialism 
of the chair; the last can afford to be patient, and to 





deprecate hasty and unscientific remedies.: It may » 
be that the two sides may drift further and further 
apart, and that scientific socialism may come to | 
enjoy the unpopularity of the Charity Organization 
Society. All that I am, however, concerned to 
maintain is that there is a scientific socialism which 
does attempt to ‘treat life as a whole,’ and has no 
less care for character than the most rigorous ideal- 
ist; and I believe I am also right in thinking that 
this is the characteristic and dominant type of 
socialism at the present day. It may not be its 
dominant idea in the future, but it is the idea that 
is wanted for the time, the idea that is relevant, and 
it is with relevant ideas that the social moralist is 
concerned. ”’ 


A MULTIPLE MONEY STANDARD. 


Neither Bi- nor Mono- metallism. 


HILE bimetallists and monometallists are 
busily engaged in attacking each other and 
making the magazines resound with the fury of 
their fray, it is pleasant to hear a grave contributor 
to the Annals of the American Academy exclaiming 
in effect, ‘‘A plague on both your metallisms, 
What we want is neither a simplex nor duplex, but 
a multiplex money standard.’”’ 

Perhaps Mr. J. A. Smith will pardon us for con. 
densing into these ejaculations his sixty pages of 
erudite argument. He points out that the enor- 
mous fluctuations in the market value of gold, which 
are chiefly due to its being the one standard of ex- 
change, show that it is not a good standard. He 
thus states his problem: 

‘*The problem seems to be not how to continue 
the monetary system permanently and for all time 
to come on a gold basis, but how to make commodi- 
ties generally the basis of the circulating medium. 
There is no reason why a considerable number of 
commodities cannot be combined in such a way as 
to secure a standard of practically uniform value. 
On the basis of these commodities the circulating 
medium should be issued just as the paper money 
under the gold standard is based on gold. If a 
scheme can be devised which recognizes and gives 
full force to the principle of redeemability, then we 
would have a monetary system which credit could 
no longer seriously disturb. Practically the stand 
ard would be represented by the great mass of com- 
modities. This being the case, a rise of general 
prices would be out of the question, as a rise in the 
price of one commodity would of necessity be bal- 
anced by a fall in the price of others.”’ 


A COMPOSITE STANDARD. 


A step in this direction is the composite standard. 
In place of the legal ratio demanded by bimetal- 
lists, Mr. Smith suggests as more practicable a 
standard unit defined by law as equal toa certain | 
quantity of gold plus a certain quantity of silver, | 
Thus: ‘‘If 23.2 grains of fine gold were equal ir 
value to 464 grains of fine silver, we might take as 









our new bimetallic standard 11.6 grains of fine gold 
plus 232 grains of fine silver.”’ The relative money 
value of the two metals would be determined by 
their relative commodity value. . 

But as a standard for the interchange of all com- 
modities, the two metals belong to too limited a 
class. A wider range of commodities is needed to 
reduge the amount of fluctuation. 

SIX STANDARD COMMODITIES. 


To illustrate the scheme, Mr. Smith selects for the 
multiple standard six commodities, (Indian) corn, 
wheat, cotton, oats, silver and gold, assuming that 
they represent one-twentieth of the total annual prod- 
uct. ‘‘ Each commodity should enter into the stand- 
ard in the ratio of its importance ’’ or proportion of 
total product. 

‘* Taking such quantities of these commodities, in 
the ratio of their relative importance, as shall have 
an aggregate value according to the gold standard 
of $100,000, the new $100,000, multiple standard 
would be made up as follows: 





Quantity of commodity in standard. Price. Value. 
80,000 bushels corn...........+...... $0.50 per bushel. $40,000 
25,000 bushels wheat......... ..-. 1.00 per bushel. 25,000 

175,000 pounds cotton....... a .10 per pound, 17,500 
31,250 bushels oats...............008 .40 per bushel. — 12,500 

8,500 ounces Silver..........ceesee0s 1.00 per ounce, 3,500 
72.5 ounces gold occcsccieseecctl OO DOF OUNCE 1,500 
BURG ciikcaivunnsdgorsccdcisededadesce tase $100 000” 


If the proportion of Indian corn to the total an- 
nual product increased, its price would fall and the 
price of the other five items rise. So, if a panic in 
Europe caused extra demand for gold, gold would 
be scarcer in America, and its price would rise, 
while the price of the other items would fall; but 
the American multiple standard would not be dis 
turbed. 

PAPER CURRENCY ON STABLE BASIS.” 

Mr. Smith suggests Chicago as the market whose 
prices should be regarded as standard. ‘‘ The 
wholesale Chicago prices of the standard commodi- 
ties would regulate the value of the circulating 
mediums throughout the entire country.” 

“An act of Congress establishing the multiple 
standard would also provide for the issue of a paper 
money to replace the gold and silver coins and notes 
now in use. This money would be a full legal 
tender in payment of all obligations public and 
private. It would be necessary to establish 
in connection with the Treasury Department a 
bureau whose duty it would be to ascertain, record 
and publish daily the wholesale Chicago: priees of 
the standard commodities.’’ Something like mone- 
tary stability would, Mr. Smith argues, be secured 
for the nation. A uniform monetary system for all 
nations is not in his judgment yet practicable. The 


primary essential is that in each nation there be a 
practically constant relation between the monetary 
unit and commodities generally. Into the details of 
this scheme, which Mr. Smith investigates with 
great fullness, it is of course impossible to follow 
him. 
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FOOD AND LABOR FORCE. 
The Stomach the Best Savings Bank. 


HE old idea of thrift, once current in the middle 
classes, which preferred —for the working 
classes—a spare diet and the savings bank, is hap- 
pily giving way to the wiser view which sees in 
good food, and plenty of it, the workman’s best in- 
vestment for his earnings. Thus Professor F. S. 
Nitti contributes to the Economic Journal for March 
a study on ‘The Food and Labor Power of Na- 
tions,”’ in which, while not overlooking the impor- 
tance of personal and ethical differences, he urges 
that, other things being equal, ‘‘ labor force grows 
in direct ratio to food.’’ According to Mulhall, 
‘the annual consumption of flesh per inhabitar$ is 
pretty much as follows: United States, 120 Ibs.; 
Great Britain, 105 lbs.; France, 74 lbs.; Germany, 
69 lbs.; Belgium and Holland, 69 lbs. ; Scandinavia, 
67 lbs.; Austria, 64 lbs.; Spain, 49]bs.; Russia, 48 
Ibs. ; Italy, 23 Ibs. . And is not the amount of labor- 
energy of the several countries, as shown by the 
calculations of Brassey, Wright and Gould, pretty 
much in the same proportion ?”’ 

The industrial advance of Belgium during the last 
forty years ‘‘ may confidently be attributed more to 
better dieting than to any other cause.’’ But in the 
great ethnological laboratory of the United States 
the different experiments are carried out side by 
side. 

AMERICAN VERSUS EUROPEAN DIET. 


‘In the United States of America we see strug- 
gling in the labor market different races and men 
whom long residence in their native land has 
brought us to abundant consumption or to painful 
abstinence; in every case it is the better nourished 
races that gain the day. The successful workmen 
in the United States are those who care less about 
saving than about good food —namely, the British 
and the Germans. The Irishman, who in his own 
country was fed on hydrocarbonates and ~vas idle, 
weak, whimsical, when under the influence of this 
new régime displays great energy, and finally be- 
comes even more productive than his English col- 
league. The German, whose food is improved by 
50 per cent., finds his powers of work increase in 
almost equal proportions, and he can compete, with- 
out any marked disadvantage, with strong native 
laborers. On the other hand, take the Italians, 
Hungarians, Poles, and Bohemians, who are accus- 
tomed in their own land to a diet that is only fitting 
for those humbler industries that require less 
energy. From this consciousness of their inferiority 
they grasp with difficulty the idea of renouncing 
their fatherland and remaining forever in this coun- 
try where the struggle is so rough. While here 
they might, by investing their gains in food rather 
than in saving, be able presently to put themselves 
into better physiological conditions and to enter into 
the struggle with greater probability of success; but 
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no! they go on in their own different way, and 
think far more of saving than of ample diet. Their 
difference from the workmen of the north is perhaps 
somewhat lessened by a diet which is always better 
than what they had had at home, but which is with- 
out doubt so distinct from that of the British and 
Germans as to maintain a deeply marked distinc- 
tion.”’ 

Whence it appears that the stomach is the best 
savings bank. The professor contrasts the old idea 
that high wages led to drunkenness. with the teach- 
ing of experience “hat ‘‘ alcoholism is almost a 
necessity to those who cannot save ’’ —workmen 
with long hours of labor and insufficient diet. ‘‘ The 
working classes, swayed by instinct, rush eagerly 
to stimulants. The poorer the workman’s 
food budget the more is he inclined tcward their 
use; the less rich is his food in albumen the greater 
is his need of strong drinks.” 


DEMOCRATIZING THRIFT. 
An Automatic Savings Bank. 


NOVEL development of the penny-in-the-slot 

idea is described by Helen Zimmern in the 
Leisure Hour. Its inventor is Signor Artom, and it 
has been successfully adopted in Italy. It is noth- 
ing less than an automatic savings bank: 

“This automatic bank is nothing but the usual 
cast-iron box or pillar on whose surface there are 
three slits; in the first the coin is introduced, 
namely, a ten-centime piece. if this coin is false, it 
is by a simple contrivance rejected by the machine 
and pushed out of the second slit; if it. be good, a 
receipt for the amount comes out of the third open- 
ing at the bottom of the box. By means of this 
invention the laborer who can only spare a penny 
from his daily wages, is enabled to place it at inter- 
est without taking the trouble of going to the sav- 
ings bank, for even this loss of time is often to him 
a serious consideration, seeing that these banks are 
only open at stated hours and those mostly hours 
when the poor are at work. When the 
depositor has collected a sufficient number of re- 
ceipts—they must be not less than five—he can 
exchange them for a libretto of the regular savings 
bank; an interest of 4 per cent. net is paid on de- 
posits. and the depositors are entitled to a share in 
the profits which the bank derives from its opera- 
tions.”’ 

IN PADUA AND MILAN. 


These banks cost some 135 francs each, and Signor 
Artom is supplying them at 50 francs to encourage 


thrift. They seem to have met a popular want: 

** Padua led the way. A great number of 
these machines are being placed at Milan, and there 
is every reason to hope that this excellent contriv- 
ance will'soon become popular all over Italy. The 
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practical experiment to which automatic savings 
banks was recently subjected in Padua could not 
have rendered more encouraging results. Ina few 
months 12,000 francs were deposited in three of 
these boxes, although 1895 was an unusually severe 
year for the population of northern Italy.’’ 

The writer urges the adoption of the idea in 
Great Britain: . 

‘Tt is true that in England we have the penny 
banks, but these, too, are hedged round with re- 
strictions as to time and place. The penny in the 
slot can be placed anywhere and everywhere, is avail- 
able at any and every hour, can be put up in lonely 
hamlets and by wayside haunts; and since the re- 
ceipts are good for presentation at any time for 
entering upon the books of the regular savings 
bank, even if some weeks elapse before the depositor 
finds himself near a place where there is such a 
bank, his interest runs on, for the receipt is auto- 
matically dated.”’ 


A PEASANT BANK. 


ROFESSOR ISAYER in the Northern Messen- 
ger (Sevyernij Vyestnik) for February con- 
tinues his article on the Russian labor question. 
In considering the various means adopted by the 
state to further the well-being of the peasant class, 
he mentions particularly the ‘‘ Peasant Bank.’’ 
This bank was founded by the state in 1888 with the 
object of assisting the Russian peasant to’ purchase 
his own farm land. To do this, it is only necessary 
that the peasant should find one-fourth of the value 
of such land and the state advances him the bal- 
ance on loan In ten years two millions five hun- 
dred thousand acres of freehold land have been thus 
acquired by over two hundred thousand peasant 
families. Another important result which this bank 
shows is this: That the peasant, naturally wishing 
to obtain as much value as he can for his money, 
buys land where it is cheapest —that is to say, in the 
at present. sparsely inhabited parts of Russia. In 
some of these districts good farm land can be bought 
as low as five shillings per acre. This fact, as will 
be seen, tends toward the equalization of population 
over Russia. In addition to the pecuniary aid this 
afforded, the state has lately introduced various 
branches of modern farming as subjects for instruc- 
tion in public schools. 

Two years after the Peasant Bank was founded 
another bank was established for the benefit of the 
nobility. A comparison of the two shows this 
result: That whereas the peasants have gained 
2,000,000 acres of land, the nobility have not only 
made no fresh acquisitions worth speaking of, but 
they have mortgaged from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
those lands which they formerly possessed. These 
lands become either the property of the peasant or 
of the middle class—in many cases, they pass out of 
the hands of the nobility. 
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WHY WE ARE LOSING OUR GAME BIRDS 
AND FISHES. 


N the May Atlantic Mr. Gaston Fay writes on 
‘The Preservation of Our Game and Fish.”’ 
Mr. Fay takes a very fair and comprehensive view 
of this matter, which has been such a dismal story 
to every true sportsman, and, indeed, many others. 
He not only criticises the laws themselves, but the 
way in which they are enforced,—or, rather, not 
enforced. A most destructive obstacle to any 
rational system of game preservation is the fact that 
the wardens themselves who are employed to en- 
force the laws are absolutely uninterested in their 
task as a general thing, and even work in open hos- 
tility to game protective measures. Of course there 
are a few shining exceptions to this statement. But 
it remains true that, taking our system of game 
preservation as a whole, it is miserably inadequate, 
and the finest and most valuable species of wild 
fowl and animals are following with disheartening 
rapidity in the track of the buffalo and the elk. 

Mr. Fay is right, also, in the recognition that it is 
not the laws alone, nor the ineffective executors of 
them, that are to blame. Local sentiment is curi- 
ously enlisted against any systematic protection of 
game. In localities where game and fish still exist 
there is no more unpardonable offense than for one 
man to inform against another for their illegal 
capture. While in such communities bitter ani- 


mosities may be rife among neighbors, and the law 
may be promptly evoked to settle disputes of a 
trivial nature, the most determined foes will abstain 
from lodging complaint one against the other for an 


illegal traffic in fish or game. There is a strangely 
universal and deeply rooted idea in the rustic mind 
that no proprietary right to wild creatures exists 
before they are killed, and immediately on their 
demise the eapturer is invested with that proprie- 
tary claim. This sentiment in rural portions has 
really been the most destructive factor in the game 
situation, allowing as it does the continued existence 
of the merciless pot hunters, who ‘‘ gun”’ for the 
market, who shoot seven days out of the week, and 
who kill by any method that will bring the most 
meat to the restaurants. ‘ 


FAULTS IN THE LAWS. 


Not only have different states different fish and 
game laws without regard to one another, but num- 
bers of counties in the same state have their special 
enactments, which conflict with the general game 
and fish laws and make a complicated and awkward 
situation. Mr. Fay thinks that the space accorded 
in the statute books to laws for the protection of 
game and fish is out of all proportion to their effect- 
iveness or necessity. ‘‘If these laws were intended 
to be taken seriously, groups of states with the 
same climatic conditions could combine and enact a 
simple and uniform code, jointly applicable, par- 
ticularly as relates to the open and close seasons.”’ 
Mr. Fay is right in this criticism, but it is difficult 
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for any one but a widely experienced sportsman to 
recognize how exceedingly different conditions of 
even contiguous States are in those climatic and 
other phases which should govern the law of close 
seasons. In fact, even in such a small state as 
Maryland, which has a minimum of latitudinal 
differences, it is quite unwise to make the same close 
season for quail apply to the counties along the 
mouth of the Potomac alike with the counties in the 
mountains along the upper regions of the same 
river. However, this is only an objection of degree 
and not of kind. It simply means that even if the 
laws were intended ‘‘to be taken seriously” it 
would be very difficult to frame a really uniform 


code, 
ARE WE LOSING OUR WILD FOWL? 


But every one will agree with Mr. Fay that more 
uniformity is needed in the laws to protect wild 
fowl. He recognizes that some people deny that 
there is an alarming decrease in the duck and geese 
that frequent our waters, on the ground that certain 
localities have, after years of apparent desertion, 
witnessed their return in large numbers. Mr. Fay 
shows very clearly that this argument has no ground. 
at all, since wild fowl always congregate where food 
is more available, and no general conclusion can be 
drawn from their changing habits at any one point. 
When the wild celery beds of the Susquehanna were 
covered by sand brought down by the unusual 
freshets of the Johnstown flood year, the canvas- 
back ducks aimost totally deserted their famous 
haunts in the upper waters of the Chesapeake, for 
wild celery was the particular food they loved above 
all others, and which made the flesh of the Balti- 
more canvas back the most esteemed delicacy of the 
world. With the slow recuperation of these wild 
celery beds, the ducks are returning, not, as Mr. 
Fay thinks, in the usual numbers, but still they 
are noticeably increasing. 


DEADLY WEAPONS OF DESTRUCTION. 


Of all the forces which are united to destroy our 
game supply, the general use of breech-loading 
shotguns has been the most important. The multi- 
tude of snipe that frequented the Eastern coast, and 
especially the Long Island shores, a generation ago, 
have almost disappeared, wholly on account of the 
fearful battery of breech-loaders which manned the 
New Jersey and New England coast. These birds 
expose themselves to raking shots when they fly to 
the decoys and other lures of the gunner, and the 
flocks follow each other very rapidly. The breech- 
loading guns allow shot after shot to be discharged 
with perhaps ten times the rapidity which was pos- 
sible in the muzzle-loading days. The consequence 
has been the practical extermination of the snipe 
species from the sportsman’s point of view. Wild 
ducks and geese are stronger, larger, and more in- 
telligent birds, and are surviving the breech-loader 
somewhat longer; but it is only a question of time 
when they, too, will disappear, unless more carefully 
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protected. The so-called ‘‘choke’’ shotguns have 
increased the range, and shot after shot is delivered 
into flocks of passing wild fowl at unreasonable dis- 
tances, where, while one may be killed, a half 
dozen or more will be seriously wounded. 


THE ROLE OF THE RESTAURANT. 


With the advent of modern weapons has come the 
cold storage system, by which all flesh may be pre- 
served for an indefinite period in a frozen condition. 
Previously wild fowl were measurably free from 
molestation in the extreme Southern States during 
the winter months. The refrigerating process has 
changed all that. With the introduction of this 
device the former respite which was granted them 
has ceased, and their killing goes on as mercilessly 
at the South during the winter as in the Northern 
States at other seasons of the year. When the fowl 
start on their northward flight in the spring they 
are harassed with the same persistency as during 
the progress to the South in the autumn, until they 
again approach the borders of their breeding-grounds 
in British America. 

STOP SPRING SHOOTING. 


Mr. Fay boldly and truthfully says: ‘‘ There is but 
one way to preserve our wild ducks and geese from 
extermination, at least for a long time to come, and 
that is a uniform law to prohibit the killing of these 
birds from February 1 to September 1, and between 
sunset and sunrise. Given a law of this character, 
rigidly enforced, and wild fowl may be safely left 
to care for themselves. For one state to enact such 
a law and the one adjoining it to ignore it, is worse 
than useless.”’ 

What is true of the birds is true in much the 
same measure of the fish. But they have been de- 
stroyed from a slightly different angle. The men- 
haden, which provides sustenance to the finest 
varieties of our sea fish, have been captured by the 
thousands of tons for fertilizing purposes with the 
steamer seines, and are on their road to extermina- 
tion. Without the menhaden the most valuable fish 
we have cannot exist. 

DEALERS IN BIRD SKINS. 


The enemies of our birds with whom we have the 
least patience are those who occupy themselves in 
destroying the species having the most beautiful 
plumage for the decoration of women’s hats and 
clothing. ‘‘Of the pernicious and irreparable loss 
to bird life that this vogue inflicts, we have evidence 
in every direction. Its more fatal quality is found 
in the fact that the active killing season is in the 
spring, when the plumage of birds takes on its most 
brilliant hues. Not long ago an English firm placed 
an order in this country for the skins of 500.000 
ox-eye snipe, the smallest of the species. As an 
auxiliary to the rapid extinguishment of bird life, 
that of collecting their eggs is no ineffective one. A 
dealet gave 20,000 as the number he had sold to 
amateurs in the season of 1894.”’ 
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MORE GAME PRESERVES ARE NEEDED. 


The most valuable single movement in the protec- 
tion of our game, Mr. Fay thinks, lies in the estab 
lishment of preserves like the Yellowstone Park, 
which has an area of 3,575 square miles. Other 
inclosures belonging to private organizations contain 
100,000 acres or more. He says: ‘‘ Not only do they 
fulfill all that was expected of them, but experience 
has shown that they act as nurseries, from which 
the overflow of fish and game re-stocks in a measure 
exhausted contiguous lands and waters.’’ 


THE USES OF BACTERIA IN AGRICULTURE. 


RITING on ‘‘ The Practical Results of Bac- 
teriological Researches,’’ in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly, Surgeon-General Stern- 
berg, U. S. A., mentions the possible application of 
bacteriology in food production and the fertilization 
of soils. 

‘*It is known,”’’ says Dr. Sternberg, ‘‘ that the 
flavor of butter and of different kinds of cheese is 
due to various bacterial ferments, and there is good 
reason to suppose that a better product and greater 
uniformity would be attained by the use of pure 
cultures of the species upon which special flavors 
depend. I understand that in this country quite a 
number of dairies are now using pure cultures of a 
certain bacillus (Bacillus 41 of Conn) for giving 
flavor to their product. It is probable that similar 
methods will soon be introduced in the cheese. mak- 
ing industry. A recent English publication, which 
I have not yet seen, is entitled ‘ Bread, Bakehouses, 
and Bacteria.’ It will, no doubt, be found to con- 
tain information of practical value to those engaged 
in bread making. 

‘** Agricultural cheniists predict that in the near 
future cultures of the nitrifying bacteria of the soil 
will be made on a large scale for the use of farmers, 
who will add them to manures for the purpose of 
fixing the ammonia, or perhaps will distribute them 
directly upon the soil. Should this prove to bea 
successful and economic procedure, the extent of 
the interests involved will make it a ‘ practical re- 
sult’ of the first importance. Another application 
of our recently acquired knowledge which has 
already proved useful to farmers in certain parts of 
Europe relates to the destruction of field mice by 
distributing in the grain fields bread moistened with 
a culture of a bacillus which causes a fatal infec- 
tious disease among these little animals.”’ 


Tue practical appliances and inventions which 
have sprung from the science of earthquakes are 
vividly set forth in the Geographical Journal for 
March, by Mr. John Milne. He has devoted the 
closest attention for many years to the seismic phe- 
nomena in Japan, and the Japanese Governme t 
and people have profited accordingly. 
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THE “RACEHORSE” ANT. 


PECULIAR species of ant found in Florida is 

described, possibly for the first time, by Nor- 

man Robinson in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly. 

‘*Popularly he is known here as the ‘ racehorse ’ 
ant, and the name is certainly appropriate. Of all 
the fast and fussy little runabouts that his omni- 
present family affords, he is far and away the 
supreme. It would be hard to find even among the 
marvels of the insect kingdom any such concen- 
trated bundle of nerves and muscles and brains. He 
is a little black mite of a fellow, three millimetres 
(about an eighth of an inch) in length, and it takes 
one hundred and sixty-two of him to weigh one 
grain. His ordinary walk is a fast trot, but when 
he really gets down to business even that kangaroo 
among insects, the flea, cannot beat him in getting 
over the ground or being in a dozen places appar- 
ently at the same moment. Naturally he is a terri- 
ble nuisance to housekeepers; borax, corrosive sub- 
limate, Cayenne pepper, and all the other warranted 
prophylactics against the plague of ants simply 
amuse him. Not long since I tried all the devices I 
had ever heard of, and which do often prove effec- 
tive with other species of ants, in a vain effort to 
keep this active little rogue out of a new barrel of 
sugar. A strong solution of corrosive sublimate 


was poured in a circle on the floor around the bar- 


rel. He simply waited for the floor to get dry 
and calmly trotted over to the alluring barrel of 
sweets. 


PERSEVERANCE, 


Three hours after trying this ‘ poison guard’ I 
found a colony of a hundred or so comfortably regal- 
ing themselves upon the coveted treasure. Caustic 
potash dissolved and used in the same way served a 
little better purpose, but this soon solidified into a 
carbonate, and its usefulness was at an end. I next 
procured some freshly ground and pure Cayenne 
pepper, which some ‘scientific’ newspaper corre- 
spondent had recommended as an infallible protec- 
tion against these little pests. ‘They cannot possi- 
bly walk over it,’ this sapient scientist declared. I 
spread it in liberal measure around the barrel, but, 
alas! for newspaper science; it is a positive fact 
that before I had finished my circling wall of 
Cayenne pepper these little black imps were racing 
over it by hundreds. I gave it up. There was 
nothing to do but to build a low table, put the legs in 
cans of kerosene oil, and keep on it the barrel of 
sugar and all other provisions that I wished to pro- 
tect against these cunning little marauders. Since 
then I have had no further trouble with them, save 
in one or two instances where the kerosene was 
allowed to evaporate. So far as I know, this par- 
ticular species of ant is rarely found—at least, gives 
no trouble—here in the country. It seems to be 
especially partial to ‘ city life.’ ”’ 
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THE X RAYS NOT REFRANGIBLE. 


ISCUSSION of the X rays still occupies much 
space in the scientific periodicals. Prof. 
John Trowbridge, of Harvard, presents many inter- 
esting facts connected with the subject in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly. He shows, for one thing, 
that the rays are apparently not refracted by 
paraffine, vulcanite, or wood, or by any other sub- 
stance which is penetrated by them. ‘‘ To test this 
I employed a denble convex lens of wood and also 
a double concave lens of the same material. I 
placed two copper rings in the concavity of the 
double concave lens of wood, and also a similar 
copper ring outside the lens at the same height 
from the sensitive plate as one of the rings which 
rested on the wood of the lens. I also placed a ring 
on the double convex lens, and employed two 
cathodes to obtain two shadows from different posi- 
tions. The thickness of the wooden lenses varied 
from half an inch to three quarters of an inch. The 
images obtained through the wood of the lenses 
were not distorted or changed in figure in any way 
by the wood, and therefore no refraction could be 
observed by this method. On account of the quick 
diffusibility of the rays, no accurate method of de 
termining a possible index of refraction seems possi- 
ble. If the photographic effect is due to longitudi- 
nal waves in the ether, and if these waves travel 
with great velocity, no refraction would probably 
be observed. Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theeory of 
light supposes that only transverse waves are set up 
in the ether, and no longitudinal waves exist. On 
the other hand, Helmholtz’s electro-magnetic theory 
of light postulates longitudinal waves as well as 
transverse waves. The longitudinal waves travel 
with an infinite velocity. Is it therefore possible 
that the X waves are the longitrdinal waves of 
Helmholtz’s theory? Our apparent inability to 
refract the rays lends color to this hypothesis. ’’ 


MADAME DE NOVIKOFF’S REMINISCENCES. 
T is to be hoped that some day Madame de Novi- 
koff will be induced to give her large circle of 
English friends and readers a volume of personal 
reminiscences. A charming article in the March 
Nouvelle Revue gives a foretaste of what such a 
work might be. ‘‘O. K.’’ has known more or less 
intimately all the great English men and women of 
her time, from Thomas Carlyle to Mr. Gladstone, 
and she has something to say of interest concerning 
each and all af them. 

Madame de Novikoff had the good fortune to be 
introduced to a certain section of English society by 
the famous Lady Holland. It was at Holland House 
that she first met both Lord Houghton and King- 
lake the historian, the latter destined to be in after 
years one of her most faithful and attached friends, 
and known to the initiated as ‘‘ Peter Paul, Bishop 
of Claridge,’’ his diocese of course being the famous 
hotel which Madame de Novikoff, together with 
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many other European celebrities, considered for so 
long her London home. 

In those days, the lady who has to exercise so 
marked an influence on Anglo-Russian relations had 
no thought of playing a political réle. She visited 
England frequently, much as might have done any 
other cosmopolitan grande dame, and great was the 
surprise of her London friends when the death of 
her brother, Nicolas Kireéff, the first Russian vol- 
unteer who fell fighting in the Russo-Turkish War, 
changed the whole current of her thoughts, and led 
to the publication of her first English work, ‘‘ Rus- 
sia and England.’’ It was at this time that Madame 
de Novikoff became intimate with the Sage of 
Chelsea, but even’ those of her friends who did not 
entirely sympathize with her in her political aspir- 
ations did all they could to assist her in her peace 
mission, and of Tyndall, ‘‘ the good, the charming, 
the generous man of science, who did so much to 
popularize chemistry and physical science in Eng- 
land,’’ she gives a most sympathetic and delightful 
account. She gives a striking instance of the great 
scientist’s generous and large-hearted nature. One 
evening Madame de Novikoff was reading a volume 
written by a Munich friend, Professor Frohscham- 
mer, when Tyndall was announced. His hostess 
soon found, somewhat to her surprise, that he was 
ignorant of the part played by the German teacher- 
theologian in the Old Catholic Movement. In a few 
words, she attempted to give the English savant an 


‘ account of the hardships and privations endured by 


Frohschammer. On concluding his visit Mr. Tyn- 
dall asked leave to borrow the Professor’s works. 


A TYNDALL INCIDENT. 

Next morning Madame de Novikoff received a let- 
ter containing a hundred pound chek and the follow 
ing words, ‘‘ I have spent the whole night studying 
the books you kindly lent me. All that you told me 
of your unfortunate Munich friend interested me 
deeply, and I beg of you to forward him the inclosed 
check as a proof of my sympathy.’’ With a rare 
delicacy of feeling Madame de Novikoff felt that 
Frohschammer would feel it impossible to receive 
the money gift so kindly offered. Sending Mr. 
Tyndall back the check, she intimated that Froh- 
schammer would value far more than any money a 
few words of commendation publicly uttered or 
rather written by the English savant. With his 
usual kindliness and good feeling Mr. Tyndall 
acquiesced; but, as was perhaps natural, Madame 
de Novikoff had certain misgivings whether she had 
really acted for the best in exchanging an intangi- 
ble for a material benefit. On her way home to 
Russia she stopped at Munich, and told the Professor 
what had occurred, handing him the pamphlet in 
which Tyndall had published his appreciation of the 
German writer’s works. It is pleasant to add that 
*“*O. K.”? had not been deceived in her estimate of 
her friend’s character, for an expressive grasp of 
the hand proved without need of words his gratitude 
and comprehension of her action. 


“IS IT MISS OR MRS.?” 

¢¢ 7S it Miss or Mrs.?’’ is the inquiry which tor- 

ments unnumbered persons writing to or of 
ladies whose names alone are known. ‘‘ Madam’’ 
is one way out, but as a prefix sounds stiff and looks. 
awkward. For ladies to insert Miss or Mrs. in 
brackets before their signatures is more considerate: 
than dignified; for to label oneself in this way is a 
trifle humiliating. A writer in this month’s West-. 
minster Review suggests another form of relief by 
advocating a reversion to the old custom which 
greeted an adult woman as Mrs., whether married 
or not. ‘‘ Master Herbert Spencer’’ and ‘‘ Master 
Arthur Balfour ’’ are not, the writer thinks, more 
funny than ‘‘ Miss Frances Cobbe,’’ and “ Miss. 
Frances Willard.”’ 

‘* Harriet Martineau, who in her time was re- 
garded as so powerful a writer, and so fascinating a. 
woman, saw the absurdity of it, and objected. She 
had no mind, she said, to be addressed as a school- 
girl, and requested her friends to use the prefix 
‘Mrs.’ 

‘*Tt would, of course, be simple enough for every 
one to address all middle-aged women with the pre- 
fix ‘Mrs.’ But that would mean concession. No 
concession is wanted; the thing is to put the matter 
on a different basis. As theschoolboy buds into the 
man, the ‘ Master’ is dropped for ‘ Mr.,’ and as the 
schoolgirl buds into the woman, the ‘ Miss’ should 
be dropped for ‘ Mrs. ;’ the original significance of 
the word is a matter of no consequence. The cus- 
tom need cause no more confusion than it now does 
with the male sex. The sons are distinguished 
from the father, where necessary, by the insertion 
of the Christian name, and the daughters could be 
distinguished from their mother, where necessary, 
in the same way.”’ 





THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC SERVICE VIEWED 
SCIENTIFICALLY. 


HE servant-girl question has had no end of dis- 
cussion. Wherever two or three mistresses. 
were gathered together it was sure to be in the 
midst of them. But to find it treated coolly and 
scientifically as a problem in sociology, and to find it. 
so treated by a woman, is a discovery attended with 
a rare flavor of novelty. This pleasure is supplied 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 
writing in the current number of the American 
Journal of Sociology. She styles domestic service 
as it now exists ‘‘ a belated industry.”’ It was little 
affected by the industrial revolution. It is ‘a sur- 
viving remnant of the household system which pre- 
ceded the factory system.”’ 

‘* As industrial conditions have changed the house- 
hold has become simplified, from the medizeval affair 
of journeymen, apprentices, and maidens who spun 
and brewed, to the family proper—to those who love 
each other and live together in ties of affection and 
consanguinity. Were this process complete we 
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should have no problem of household employment. 
But, even in households comparatively humble, 
there is still one alien, one who is neither loved nor 
loving.”’ 

' THE SERVANT’S ‘‘ INDUSTRIAL ISOLATION.”’ 


The household employee suffers from industrial iso- 
lation. She has no power to combine, no esprit de 
corps. Asarule ‘‘ the enterprising girls of the com- 
munity go into factories, and the less enterprising 
go into households.’’ The factory has shorter hours 
on the week day, and leaves the Sunday entirely 
free. The household offers greater permanency of 
position and higher wages, but the great evil about 
domestic service is that it demands the servant to 
give up home life. Women are naturally devoted 
to home ties, and household service cuts them off 
from their proper environment. 


HER SOCIAL ISOLATION. 


It is this social isolation, in addition to industrial 
isolation, which repels the most energetic and pro- 
gressive women: 

‘The selfishness of a modern mistress, who, in 
her narrow social ethics, insists that those who 
minister to the comforts of her family shall min- 
ister to it alone, that they shall not only be celibate, 
but shall be cut off more or less from their natural 
social ties, excludes the best working people from 
her service.”’ 

Yet servant girls, doomed to such isolation, belong 
by birth to the gregarious classes. They have from 
infancy lived in a crowd. The consequent pain is 
serious. Then, too, young men pay attentions to 
factory girls rather than to them: there is a preju- 
dice among the better workingmen against do- 
mestic servants. This social and industrial isolation 
is the prime factor in the problem, and shows the 
existing system to be behind the times. 


REMEDIES. 


What then is to be done? Try to remove this 
isolation. 

‘*To allow household employees to live with their 
own families and among their own friends, as fac- 
tory employees now do, would be to relegate more 
production to industrial centres administered on 
the factory system, and to secure shorter hours for 
that which remains to be done in the household. 
2 . -Most of the cooking and serving and clean- 
ing of a household could be done by women living 
outside and coming into a house as a skilled work- 
man does. If the ‘servant’ attitude were 
once eliminated from household industry, and the 
well-established one of employer and the employee 
substituted, the first step would be taken toward 
overcoming many difficulties. ’’ 

At least in the transition time the “‘ lady ’’ of the 
house might have to become “ bread-giver’’ once 
more, ‘‘ to receive the prepared food and drink, and 
serve it herself to her family and guests ’’—a service 
which may be made ‘‘a grace and a token.”’ But 
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‘* there is no reason why in time the necessary serv- 
ing at a table should not be done by a trained corps 
of women as fine as the Swiss men who make the 
table d’héte of the European hotel such a marvel of 
celerity.”’ 

Household employees without family ties might 
form residence clubs. This will probably begin in 
the suburbs, where isolation is most keenly felt. 
Buying in cooked food and hiring factory help will 
probably begin among the poorer dwellers in the 
centre. 

‘* A fuller social and domestic life among house- 
hold employees would be the first step toward secur- 
ing their entrance into the larger industrial organi- 
zations by which the needs of a community are most 
successfully administered. ’’ 

The discontent of servant girls is but an inarticu- 
late echo of the saying of the old English poet of half 
a millennium gone, that ‘‘ fellowship is heaven, and 
lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is life, and 
lack of fellowship is death; and the deeds that ye 
do upon earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do 
them.’’ Industries similarly belated are the sewing 
women, or ‘‘ home finisher,’’ and the farmer. 

One wishes Miss Addams could be spared from 
her numerous duties at Hull House to go on a lec- 
turing tour to mistresses on Social Science and Do- 
mestic Service, and import the industrial revolution 
into the last stronghold of feudalism. 


EARLY DAYS OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
ODERN women, who feel that their sex no 
longer exempts them from the discharge of 
public service, have good reason to regard Elizabeth 
Fry as one of their most daring pioneers. All the 
more interest, therefore, in the days of larger 
womanhood attaches to the glimpses we get of her 
early life. The London Quarterly gives us a bright 
sketch of her and her family. The circle of the 
Gurneys at Earlham was refined and cultured, but 
the younger members of it felt Quaker services a 
weariness to the flesh, and were carried away for a 
time by the wave of French infidelity which swept 
through the land. Strangely enough, the Gurneys 
were won back toward the faith by the influence of 
a Roman Catholic neighbor. 
HER CONVERSION. 

‘* Betsy Gurney ”’ had been the brightest and gay- 
est of the lot, and had become almost a complete 
skeptic. On February 4, 1798, she and her six sisters 
wer very reluctantly to the Friends’ meeting house. 

‘“*A strange minister, William Savery, who had 
come from ‘America, preached that morning. 
Betsy’s attention was very soon fixed, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she became a good deal agi- 
tated. Savery had won her heart for 
Christ. She began to lead a life 
eee 

*** To some,’ she said, ‘ drawing and singing may 
be innocent and pure amusements; to me they are 
not, therefore I give them up.’ 
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‘*Catherine Gurney gives a lovely description of 
her sister at this time. ‘ Her fine flaxen hair was 
combed simply behind and parted in front. Her 
white gown plainly fitted her figure, which was 
beautifully proportioned.’ The change in her spirit 
became daily more manifest. Nothing shook her 
when she once saw her path of duty. The Bible 
was her chief study. She gave herself to visiting 
the poor, and especially the sick. Strangely enough 
she determined, before she made her final choice, 
to go to London and taste the pleasures of tne 
world which she had made up her mind to re- 
nounce. . . She had dancing lessons in the 
morning, concerts and parties in the afternoon, 
theatres in the evening, balls at night.’’ 

‘* BETSY’S IMPS.”’ 

“Then she returned to Earlham, resolved to 
eschew the pleasures of the world, including litera- 
ture, science, music, and cheerful companionship, 
forever. It was many years before she was 
delivered from these shackles. Toward the end of 
1798 she began a school for the children of the neigh- 
boring villages. ‘Betsy’s Imps,’ as they were 
called at Earlham, soon numbered more than 
seventy. Then a Sunday-school was formed, and 
afterward a little day school in Norwich, where 
some of the best servants in the neighborhood were 
trained. Joseph Fry, who became a visitor at Earl- 
ham about this time, proposed to Betsy, who at first 
unhesitatingly refused him.”’ 

Finally he conquered. At Plashet she started 
school, and looked after the poor, especially succeed- 
ing with the Irish, and supported by the Catholic 
priest. She used to visit the gypsies when they 
camped near. 

‘*4 TIMID AND DELICATE WOMAN.” 


A pleasant trait is recorded: ‘‘ She was an ardent 
lover of nature and rejoiced to plant primroses and 
violets in the shrubberies and plantations.’’ Later 
she became a ‘‘ minister,’’ though this was, she says, 
‘* awful to her nature, terrible to her as a timid and 
delicate woman.’’ Her famous work in Newgate 
did not begin till 1813. She told her daughter 
Rachel: 

“‘T can say one thing. Since my heart was 
touched at seventeen years old, I believe I never 
have awakened from sleep, in sickness or in health, 
by day or by night, without my first waking thought 
being how I might best serve my Lord.” 





TuHE religion of the Manchu Tartars is copiously 
delineated in the New World for March by Professor 
de Harlez, of Louvain University. He protests 
against the common idea which makes no discrimi- 
nation between the savage tribes of Siberia and the 
more civilized Eastern Tartars. The priest in both 


is called Shaman, but Manchu religion is something 
much higher than the mass of magic and supersti- 
tion which generally goes under the name of Sha- 


manism. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A RUSSIAN PROPOSAL. 
HE editor of the Nabludtadel (Observer) is 
alarmed at the United States’ interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine. He regards it as a grow- 
ing menace to all European powers possessing ter- 
ritory in America. His solution of the difficuity is 
not an Anglo-American alliance, but a defensive 
alliance of England, France and Spain, in order to 
repel the pretensions of the United States. He 
deplores that in the present state of European poli- 
tics it is impossible for the powers to effectively 
support England in the Venezuelan dispute and 
Spain in the Cuban question. The action of the 
United States in regard to these two questions he 
looks upon as merely the first steps in an endeavor 
to bring the whole of the American continents 
under her dominion. This is an alarming prospect, 
against which Europe should be forewarned and 
forearmed. On the whole the article is one which 
would come with better grace from the pen of one 
of our rabid Jingoes than from that of the editor of 
a Russian journal. 


GUIANA: RELIGION AND CLIMATE. 
IR DAVID P. CHALMERS, late Chief Justice 
of British Guiana, sketches the condition of 
that colony in the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
for March. Among many peculiar features of the 
colony its ecclesiastical arrangements deserve men- 
tion: 

** Although the colony as a whole is a bishop’s see, 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Scotch Church is not only concurrently 
endowed with the Anglican, but has also a terri- 
torial status; Anglican and Presbyterian parishes 
alternate throughout the colony, each parish lying 
contiguous on either side to parishes of a different 
denomination. I believe this arrangement has not 
led to any friction. Roman Catholic and Wesleyan 
churches are also assisted by grants of public 
money.”’ 

Sir David also defends the much aspersed climate. 
It ‘‘is equable and moderate for a tropical: one. 
There is no such burning heat as is known on the 
plains of India.’’ The highest temperature in the 
shade is 90 degrees, in the cooler months 81 degrees, 
when for indoor life it is “ perfect.’’ The lowest 
range is 71 degrees. These are sea coast readings. 
The nights are never less than twelve hours long. 

A writer in Macmillan’s insists that the climate of 
British Guiana has been ‘‘ badly maligned. ”’ 

‘*It is no worse and no better than that of any 
other primeval tropical tract. Malarial fevers exist, 
of course; they are inevitable in the tropics, but 
severe attacks may certainly be avoided by prudent 
living. But wet or dry, fever or no fever, the cli- 
mate of Guiana is delightful. It is one to which all 
who have ever known it long at times to return, 
and with a longing that is irresistible when the 
great cities of England are enveloped in the poi- 
sonous fogs of winter.’’ 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DANISH LANGUAGE. 


N Jilskueren, of Copenhagen, among other timely 
papers is one by Mr. E. Schlaikjer on ‘‘ The 
Nationality Struggle in South Jutland,’’ in which 
the fear is expressed that in the course of time the 
Danish language and the Danish nationality of the 
South Jutes will be obliterated. The danger comes, 
not from the Prussian Government, for which the 
writer expresses a very profound contempt, but 
from another quarter, a power far stronger—that of 
the German culture. True, official Germany, says 
Herr Schlaikjer, is just now chiefly represented by 
treason processes and socialist persecutions; but, 
happily for Germany itself, the truly great and 
intellectually powerful Germany, the homeland of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Hegel 
and Marx—still lives and may prove dangerous 
enough to the Danes in South Jutland. 

‘That the German culture manifests itself in the 
education of the South Jutland youth is of small 
moment compared with the fact that the South Jut- 
landers are, in private life also, more German than 
Danish, which proves that tke question is one to be 
seriously considered. There is certainly little fear 
that the Danish language will cease to be the lan- 
guage of the people—the sad thing is that it will 
soon be only that and nothing more. Should the 
German language as the expression of a great 
nation’s literature and of magnificent political 
struggle, come to be the opponent of the Jutland 
every-day dialect, the chances would be too unequal, 
and the Danish language would be bound to give 
way. Once lost, is lost forever. ‘‘ Every bit of 
country lost in such a fashion is not only politically 
incorporated with Germany, but is organically 
united with German culture—it is German.’’ 





PROFESSOR HERRON. 


SYMPATHETIC character study of Professor 

George D. Herron, of Iowa, appears in the 
Arena. The writer, the Hon. Charles Beardsley, 
seems to have had an intimate knowledge of his 
subject, and he succeeds in presenting Dr. Herron 
to the reader somewhat as he appears to those who 
know him well and who come most completely 
under his influence. 

‘Those who imagine that Doctor Herron is a 
mere political or social reformer,’’ says Mr. Beards- 
ley, ‘‘ wholly mistake him. Primarily he is neither. 
He belongs to the intensely religious type of men. 
His socialism and radicalism—using these words in 
their best sense—are the outgrowth of an intense 
religious feeling, a profound religious conviction, 
seeking to express itself in the actual terms of life. 
Next to the pre eminent characters of the Old and 
New Testaments, the men who have most influ- 
enced his thought, as he himself would doubtless 
say, were John Calvin, who particularly influenced 
his earlier years; Cardinal Newman, the middle-age 
mystics, Frederick Maurice, of England; Mazzini, 
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and Elisha Mulford. Dr. Herron’s work has been 
and is distinctly to take the religious consciousness, 
as it existed, for example, in the minds of such men 
as Edwards and Finney, and translate it into the 
social movement of our time.”’ 

As to Dr. Herron’s intellectual qualities, Mr. 
Beardsley remarks: ‘‘ The true religious teachers of 
mankind must be men of vision—seers. Upon this 
prime and essential quality of Dr. Herron’s mind it 
is unnecessary to dwell, as it is universally recog- 
nized by those who know him. His intellectual 
equipment is very strong. His reasoning powers are 
good and he delights in logical composition, with 
which he might be supposed to have but little sym- 
pathy. Hard reading has no terrors for him. He is 
the master of an almost faultless literary style. He 
has fine poetical gifts and tastes, and is a keen and 
admirable judge of human character. With quick 
intuition and great sensibility, with a nature loving 
and greatly desiring to be loved, he combines, as 
Doctor McLean has suggestively pointed out, the 
most heroic and manly qualities.’ 


WILL H. LOW ON MILLET. 


HE May McClure’s begins with a chapter in 
Will H. Low’s series under the title, “A 
Century of Painting,’’ which is devoted to Jean 
Frangois Millet, and which is, to our mind, easily 
the most attractive of the several installments of 
these essays. Mr. Low was a pupil of Millet’s twenty 
years ago, and saw the inside of the rudely built 
studio at Barbizon. Millet was the son of French 
peasants, and the rude country which surrounded 
him, and which was reflected in every inch of the 
struggle of man with nature, made the most im- 
portant formative influence in his early days. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE ARTIST. 


Mr. Low tells of another picturesque factor in 
Millet’s development, in the friendship of the boy’s 
grand uncle Charles Millet. ‘‘ A priest who, driven 
from his church by the revolution, had returned to 
his native village and taken up the simple life of his 
people, without, however, abandoning his vocation. 
He was to be seen behind his plow, his priest’s 
robe gathered up about his loins, his breviary in 
one hand, following the furrow up and down the 
undulating fields which ran to the cliffs. Gifted 
with great strength he piled up great masses of 
granite to reclaim a precious morsel of earth from 
the hungry maw of the sea, lifting his voice as he 
worked in resonant chants of the church. He it was 
who taught Millet to read. With the avidity of in- 
telligence Millet profited by this instruction, not 
only in the more ordinary studies, but in Latin, with 
his Bible and Virgil as text-books.”’ 

Millet’s father, though a peasant, had so intense 
alove of nature that the child’s mind was uncon- 
sciously led in that direction. Millet recalled in 
after life that he would show him a blade of grass 
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or a flower, and say. ‘‘ See how beautiful ! How tha 
pedals overlap! And the tree, there, how strong 
and fine it is!’’ It was the father who was attentive 
to the youth’s first rude efforts, and when the boy 
was in his eighteenth year he decided for him the 
struggle between his desire of being an artist and 
doing his duty to the family. The boy made two 
drawings of two shepherds, and another of a man 
under a starlit sky, carrying bread for a beggar, and 
the work was appreciated by a local painter named 
Mouchel, who at once offered to teach Millet all that 
he could. 
STUDYING IN PARIS. 


The municipality of Cherbourg voted a sum of 
one thousand francs, two hundred dollars, as a 
yearly allowance to Millet in order that he might 
study in Paris. Before long he entered the studio 
of Paul Delaroche. There he earned the sobriquet 
of The Man from the Woods, from his savage taci- 
turnity, which was his defense in the midst of the 
atelier jokes. ‘‘ He had come to work, and to work 
he addressed himself, with but little encouragement 
from master or comrades. Strong as a young 
Hercules, with a dignity which never forsook him, 
his studies won at least the success of attention. 
When the favorite pupil of the master remonstrated 
that his men and women were hewed from stone, 
Millet replied tranquilly : ‘I came here because 
there are Greek statues and living men and women 
to study from; not to please you or any one. Dol 
preoccupy myself with your figures made of honey 
and butter?’ ”’ 

He was thirty-five years of age when he went to 
Barbizon for a stay which was prolonged to twenty- 
seven years. 

MILLET AT BARBIZON. 

Mr. Low tells of the life at Barbizon in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘* Barbizon lies on a plain, more vast in the im- 
pression which it makes on the eye than in actual 
area, and the village consists of one long street, 
which commences at a group of farm buildings of 
some importance, and ends in the forest of Fontain- 
bleau. About midway down this street, on the way 
to the forest, Millet’s home stood, on the right of 
the road. The house, of two low stories, had its 
gable to the street, and on the first floor, with the 
window breast high from the ground, was the din- 
ing room. Here, in pleasant weather, with the 
window wide open, sat Millet at the head of his 
patriarchal table, his children, of whom there were 
nine, about him , his good wife, their days of acute 
misery past, smiling contentedly on her brood, 
which, if I remember rightly, already counted a 
grandchild or more ; as pleasant a sight as one could 
readily see. Later, in the autumn evenings, a lamp- 
lit replica of the same picture presented itself. Or, if 
dinner was cleared away, one could see Madame 
Millet busy with her needle, the children at their 
lessons, and the painter, whom even then tradition 
painted asad and cheerless misanthrope, contendedly 
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playing at dominoes with one of the children, or 
his honest Norman face wreathed in smiles as the 
conversation took an amusing turn. This, it is true, 
was when the master of the house was free from his 
terrible enemy, the headache, whicn laid him low 
so often, and which in these days became more and 
more frequent. 


A KINDLY PEASANT FIGURE. 


‘* Millet, though conscious, as such a man must 
be, of his importance, was the simplest of men. In 
appearance the portrait published here gives him in 
his youth. At the time of which I speak he was 
heavier, with a firm nose, eyes that, deeply set, 
seemed to look inward, except when directly ad- 
dressing one, there was a sudden gleam. His man- 
ner of speech was slow and measured, perhaps out 
of kindness to the stranger, though I am inclined to 
think that it was rather the speech of one who ar- 
rays his thoughts beforehand, and produces them in 
orderly sequence. In dress he was like the ordinary 
bourgeois in the country, wearing generally a woven 
coat like a cardigan jacket in the studio, at the door 
of which he would leave his sabots and wear the 
felt slippers, or chaussons, which are worn with the 
wooden shoes. This was not the affectation of re- 
maining a peasant; every one in the country in 
France wears sabots, and very comfortable they 
are.”’ 

THE WORKING HABITS AT BARBIZON. 

Mr. Low tells us that Millet had the habit of be- 
ginning a great number of pictures, and of working 
successively on such of them as he felt inspiration 
for. One is rather surprised to hear that, at least 
during the epoch Mr. Low speaks of, Millet never 
painted direct from nature. He would make little 
pencilled outlines of some scene which he desired to 
carry in his mind, in a little sketch book so smail 
that it would slip into a waistcoat pocket, and of the 
famous picture in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
the only direct painting from nature on the whole 
canvas was a single bunch of grass in the fore- 
ground, which he had plucked in the field and 
brought to his studio. 

There are numerous half-tone reproductions of the 
more famous canvases, and Mr. Low explains their 
significance and careers under the titles. He is care- 
ful in one of these explanatory notes attached to the 
reproduction of the ‘‘ Angelus,’’ to say that ‘‘ despite 
its fame, this is distinctly not Millet’s masterpiece.” 





How many great books have never reached com 
pletion, we are reminded by an interesting study 
in Macmillan’s on ‘‘ Unfinished Books.’”? Among 
the works referred to are Spenser’s *‘ Fairy Queen,”’ 
Buckles’ ‘‘ History of Civilization,’ Macaulay’s 
‘* History of England,’’ Bacon’s Instauratio Magna 
and ‘‘ New Atlantic,’’ Gray’s ‘‘ Agrippina ’’ Keats’ 
“Hyperion,” Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan,” and Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘‘ Sad Shepherd.” 
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THE ROENTGEN RAYS IN SURGERY. 


R. W. W. KEENE contributes to the May 
McClure’s an illustrated paper, ‘‘ The Use of 
the Roentgen X Rays in Surgery,’’ which is evi- 
dently more authoritative than most of the public ac- 
counts which have been so numerous in the last few 
weeks. At present it is rather more reassuring to 
hear what the X rays will not do than it is to have 
further testimony of the wonders they will accom- 
plish. One of their most signaland unhappy failures 
is in the fight against bacteria. The physicians had 
hoped that the new rays might be a means of de- 
stroying the microbes of consumption and other such 
diseases in the living body. Several well-known 
scientists investigated this with a great deal of care. 
‘* A dozen different varieties of bacteria have been 
exposed to the Roentgen rays for over an hour, but 
cultures made from the tubes after this exposure 
has shown not only that they were not destroyed, 
but possibly that they were more vigorous than 
before. ”’ 

Dr. Keene sums up the matter of his elaborate 
paper in the following concise statements of the 
practical use of the rays in surgery. He considers 
it safe to say : 

‘“First—That deformities, injuries, and diseases 
of bone can be readily and accurately diagnosticated 
by the Roentgen rays ; but that the method at pres- 
ent is limited in its use to the thinner parts of the 
body, especially to the hands, forearms and feet. 

‘* Second—That foreign bodies which are opaque 
to the rays, such as needles, bullets and glass, can 
be accurately located and their removal facilitated 
by this means ; but thata zeal born of a new knowl- 
edge almost romantic in its character, should not 
lead us to do harm by attempting the indiscriminate 
removal of every such foreign body. Non nocere 
(to do no harm) is the first lesson a surgeon 
learns. 

‘‘Third—That at present the internal organs are 
not accessible to examination by the X rays for 
two reasons : First, because many of them are in- 
closed in more or less complete bony cases, which 
cut off the access of the rays ; and, second, because 
even where not so inclosed, the thickness of the 
body, even though it consists only of soft parts, is 
such that the rays have not sufficient power of pene- 
tration to give us any information. 

‘*Fourth-—Even if the rays can be made to ver- 
meate the thicker parts of the body, it is doubtful 
whether tumors, such as cancers, sarcoma, fatty 
tumors, etc., which are as permeable to the rays as 
the normal soft parts, can be diagnosticated. Bony 
tumors, however, can be readily diagnosticated ; 
and possibly fibrous tumors, by reason of their den- 
sity, may cast shadows. 

‘** Fifth—That stones in the kidney, bladder, and 
gall bladder cannot be diagnosticated, either (1) be- 
cause they are embedded in such parts of the body 
as are too thick to be permeable by the rays, or (2) 
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are surrounded by the bones of the pelvis, or (3) 
are, in the case of gall stones, themselves permeable 
to the Roentgen rays. 

“ Sixth—That with the improvements which will 
soon be made in our methods, and with a better 
knowledge of the nature of the rays, and greater 
ability to make them more effective, we shall be able 
to overcome many of the obstacles just stated, and 
that the method will then probably prove to be 
much more widely useful than at present.” 





PHYSICAL TRAINING AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


N the May Cosmopolitan, Mr. William G. Ander- 
son, associate director of gymnastics at Yale, 
takes up the cudgels in the defense of athletics and 
physical training as they now exist in the univer- 
sities, being especially incited thereto by Dr. White’s 
previous paper in the same magazine, which as- 
serted that about ten per cent. of university stu- 
dents,—the athletic ones,—were taken care of excel- 
lently in a physical way, while the other ninety per 
cent. had a very heterogeneous or problematic train- 
ing. Mr. Anderson gives the details of the course 
of physical examination and training at Yale with 
a view to showing that there is really very good 
care taken of the average student, on a ‘“‘ team”’ or 
off. ‘‘So far,’ he says, ‘‘ has the faculty of Yale 
been from neglecting to take steps ‘looking to the 
oversight of the physical condition of the mass of its 
students,’ that they have appointed Eugene Lamb 
Richards, Professor of Mathematics, a man of wide 
experience in all matters pertaining to the care of 
the body, himself a practical gymnast and athlete, 
to be director of the gymnasium and supervisor of 
physical training. Once a week he calls a meeting 
of the associate directors and hears their reports upon 
the progress of the work. The athletic department 
is an independent school from the others, though it 
has the use of the gymnasium. It is the wise policy 
of Professor Richards to permit the students to man. 
age the out-of-door sports, which include baseball, 
football, athletics and rowing.”’ 

Each student who wishes to use the gymnasium is 
fully examined in writing as to his antecedent phy- 
sical record, and also as to his present condition. 
He thereupon receives a prescription of such exer- 
cises as fit his peculiar needs, and will best build up 
those parts which seem below the average; and he 
is warned against those exercises that would be 
likely to be harmful. All the statistics gathered in 
these examinations are carefully tabulated and pre- 


served. 
THE CORRECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
‘* Another feature of the work at Yale University 
is the corrective department. Quite a number of 


the students who enter the university are found to 
be suffering from organic or functional disorders. 
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In most cases students are not aware of these de- 
fects, but are conscious of suftering from some cause. 
A special room has been prepared with appliances 
for the removal of these sources of weakness. The 
Swedish ladders, tables, and bars are brought into 
service, while the various abdominal mats and bars 
are used to stretch the ligaments, so that later the 
student may develop muscles that will enable him to 
overcome what might otherwise eventually become 
serious defects. In many cases the heart is right 
but weak in its action, resulting in cold extremities 
and poor circulation. In cases of rupture, rheuma- 
tism, stooping shoulders, lateral curvature of the 
spine, projecting hips, and similar troubles, good 
results have been obtained by careful corrective 
treatment. ”’ . 


ALL THIS IS DISTINCT FROM ATHLETICS. 


Mr. Anderson is careful to explain that the phys- 
ical training course which he describes in detail is 
entirely distinct from ‘‘ athletics.’’ A special ath- 
letic trainer is engaged, and the department is 
under the supervision of graduates. 

‘Tt is not true that the other unfortunate ninety 
per cent., whose physical condition the authorities 
ought to investigate, are neglected. Every oppor- 
tunity is afforded those men to develop their bodies, 
maintain their health, and keep the physical ma- 
chinery in good condition. This is eminently the 
fact at Yale. The ‘grind’ (the hard student) is 
as carefully looked after by the physicians in charge 
of the gymnasium as is the best athlete that Yale 
can boast. Readers of the daily newspapers who 
are not interested in manly sports read of the vic- 
tories, defeats, and quarrels of the athletes of our 
colleges: and thoughtlessly censure athletics and 
gymnastics alike. Comparatively few of the stu- 
dents of Yale take part in athletics, and this leaves 
a large percentage (perhaps the ninety per cent. al- 
luded to above) of students about whom little is 
known outside, but who are being built up day by 
day by a scientific and well-tested process.” 

There is also an elective course in gymnastics for 
young men who may be called on to give physical 
instruction in other colleges. They study under Dr. 
Anderson gymnastic movement, the classification and 
analysis of exercises, and the arrangement of drills. 
They teach the night classes, learn the modern 
methods of practical gymnastics, and attend lec- 
tures on physical culture by Dr. Seaver. These 
courses are also open to women, and twelve gradu- 
ates of female institutions of learning are now re- 
ceiving gymnastic training. 

‘The demand for educated men to teach gym- 
nastics exceeds the supply. There are positions 
that will pay from $1,200 to $1,800 per annum that 
are waiting to be filled by persons who are thor- 
oughly capable. A graduate of Yale who is scien- 


tifically educated in the athletic and gymnastic 
methods used in the university will have no trouble 
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in securing a good position; and there is little doubt 
that the work is made more productive of good re- 
sults by having for its leaders young men who are 
well educated. The members of the elective class 
are required to familiarize themseleves with the 
latest and best methods of caring for the body. 
The best available teachers are secured for the spe- 
cial exercises not included in the regular floor work, 
such as fencing, boxing, broad sword, swimming, 
and wrestling. The Chautauqua School of Gym- 
nastics has adopted the Yale methods toa great ex- 
tent, and is under the personal superintendence of 
the associate directors of the Yale Gymnasium, and 
it is hoped that in time the influence of this school 
and of others with the same general aim will bring 
about a harmony of aims and technique that will 
clear away from our colleges anything that is open 
to reproach in the conditions governing physical 
training in these institutions. 

‘Tt is certainly unfortunate that the newspapers 
have brought about the present popular belief that 
physical culture is wholly confined to the great 
public contests.”’ 


DISEASES OF THE NERVES. 


**‘Are Nervous Diseases Increasing ?”’ 


R. PHILIP COOMBS KNAPP, in the May 
Century, discusses a subject of vital interest, 
particularly to Americans —the alleged increase in 
affections of the nervous system and the peculiar 
susceptibility to such diseases which is believed to 
characterize the latter-day American. The belief 
itself is so universal that one rarely meets with any 
hint as to its fallibility, and that hoary-headed 
sinner, the science (or art) of statistics, often lends 
the weight of his influence to confirm the idea. The 
Registration Reports of Massachusetts show, in the 
last thirty years, an increase in the number of 
deaths from diseases of the brain (paralysis, apo- 
plexy, convulsions, etc.) of nearly eight in every ten 
thousand inhabitants; likewise, the number of in- 
sane increased from 1 in every 590 to 1 in every 369 
inhabitants. Each new treatise is more bulky than 
its predecessors, and one of the latest text-books 
notes 176 different nervous affections. The most 
direct cause is supposed to be the greater strain 
upon the brain entailed by the conditions of modern 
life; we are always in a hurry, always unsatisfied, 
and not only take our pleasures sadly, but have lost 
the power of relaxation even in our amusement. 
“As a result, they say, we become dyspeptic, we 
cannot sleep, we have nervous prostration or hys- 
teria, and finally we become insane.”’ 

Dr. Knapp quite concurs in the opinion that if 
these statements be true our social order is radically 
wrong, but urges that the whole belief in the 
greater frequency of such troubles nowadays is 
based upon very incomplete data. The usual de- 
ductions from such records as those quoted above 
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are made with far too little realization of the com- 
plexities of the problem. For instance, the more 
successful treatment of infectious diseases, which 
are more common in youth, has almost certainly 
increased the proportion of those who succumb to 
mild diseases in adult life, since there are a larger 
number of comparatively weak adults. The records 
show that the mortality from heat and kidney 
troubles has increased more than that from brain 
diseases. Moreover, the greatest growth in the lat- 
ter class has been in the deaths from apoplexy and 
paralysis, which are due to the breaking or plugging 
of a diseased vascular system, not to any trouble 
with the brain itself. The spread of common sense 
has done away with the bogy of illegal incarceration 
in asylums and with the feeling of disgrace which 
formerly accompanied the admission of such an 
affection in one’s relative; consequently a larger 
proportion of the insane now get into the asylums. 
Another deceptive factor in the apparent increase is 
the inevitable accumulation in the asylums. “ If, 
with one hundred new insane patients annually 
added to the asylum population, only eighty of those 
in the asylums recover or die annually, there will 
be, by accumulation, an annual increase of twenty 
in the whole number of the insane. It is not, how- 
ever, fair to ascribe this annual increment to any 
increased susceptibility to insanity, for it is clear 
that there might bea decrease in the number be- 
' coming insane each year, for thirty years, from 100 
to 85, and yet this annual increment, by accumula- 
tion, might still exist.”’ 

From these and many other considerations, the 
writer concludes that the alleged increase may be a 
matter of fact, but is not yet proven, the arguments 
in support of the contention being generally untrust- 
worthy. 

Coming to a more specific question—the greater 
tendency to nervous diseases in America than else- 
whoere--there is an equal lack of trustworthy statis- 
tics, but those we have flatly contradict the idea. 
International contests and comparisons of all sorts 
prove conclusively that the American is not inferior 
to the European in strength, skill or recuperative 
powers, and the possession of these qualities in such 
a marked degree as appears in our nation is incom- 
patible with an unsound nervous system. The aver- 
age percentage of hysteria in the clinics of three of 
our largest hospitals is only one-fifth of that found 
at a similar institution in Berlin, and one-sixth of 
that at La Salpetriére, Paris; and the tables do not 
show a preponderance of neurasthenia, or nervous 
prostration, in this country. 

Nor does Dr. Knapp think that modern conditions 
are so much worse than those of former ages. We 
live faster, perhaps too fast; but greater security, 
both of life and property, increased material com- 
forts, more sanitary methods of living, and the better 
physical condition which results from our athletic 
tendency, all unite in raising the standard of physi- 
cal and nervous health. 
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A STRONG OPPONENT OF HIGH BUILDINGS. 


HE May Cosmopolitan has an unusually excel- 
lent article by the well-known architect, Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, on ‘“‘ The Dangers of High Build- 
ings.”” Mr. Flagg assumes the stock arguments in 
favor of sky-scrapers, specially in reference to the 
New York specimens, to be: First, the location of 
the city on its narrow island, making it necessary 
that the buildings should be high to accommodate 
the people; second, that the upper stories of the 
high buildings are more pleasant and healthy than 
if nearer the ground; third, that the value of the 
property would be depreciated if tall edifices were 
prohibited. 
THE ARGUMENTS PRO. 


He denies the soundness of all these arguments. 
The taller the buildings are the more area is 
needed about them to give light and air, and so 
there is no real gain in density unless at the ex- 
pense of health. In the case of the second supposed 
advantage he suggests that while the upper stories 
of the high buildings may be pleasant at present, 
they will certainly not be so when the whole city, 
or large sections of the city, are built up in the same 
way. An isolated tall building may have in its 
upper stories more light and sun, but when it is 
surrounded by buildings of alike nature, the ad- 
vantage ceases entirely. The Times Building, 
facing on Nassau street, shows how this advantage 
is certain to be lost. The third reason, concerning 
the value of property, is the least worthy of all, he 
thinks. The valuation of land in certain districts 
has already been inflated to such an extent that no 
reasonable return can be expected upon the valua- 
tion unless the property is covered by buildings 
more than twenty stories high. Mr. Flagg has 
made a careful series of calculations on the cost and 
income of buildings designed for a plot one hundred 
feet square. Assuming the cost of the land at 
$1,000,000, and the buildings ranging from five to 
twenty stories in height, and “‘ estimating that 20 per 
cent. of the area of the land should be left vacant 
for light and air, fora building five stories high, 
and twice that amount for a building twenty stories 
high, I find that this limit is reached at fifteen 
stories (the limit of height beyond which it is not 
profitable to go), but that after ten stories the per- 
centage of income on the investment increases very 
slowly as the height is increased. A building fifteen 
stories high would not pay over 1 per cent. more on 
its cost than one ten stories high.’’ This shows 
that it would impose no great hardship on property 
owners to limit the height of buildings. But even 
if it is assumed that the profit increases proportion- 
ately with the height, he asks very pertinently what 
would be the net effect of such a system which 
would benefit one plot at the expense of surround- 
ing sections. So he decides finally that the tall 
buildings are not advantageous to property owners 
or tenants, nor are they necessary. 
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THE ACTUAL DANGER. 


But not only are the sky-scrapers undesirable; 
they are, as presently constructed, very unsafe 
indeed. In the gigantic iron and steel frameworks 
the masonry support does not count at all. The 
wall of each story is an independent structure, and 
the walls can be actually built from the top down. 
The consequence is that the iron is covered with 
only a thin veneer of masonry which cracks and 
falls off as soon as subjected to great heat. This is 
particularly disastrous, because it has been demon- 
strated in the great Chicago and Boston fires that 
the best possible safeguard against conflagrations 
are thick brick walls. Building stones crumble, and 
it is merely inviting wholesale fires to build great 
metal frameworks and then cover them with thin 
slabs not more than four inches thick at the points 
of danger, constructed only with the view, of coun- 
terfeiting massive blocks of stone. If fire on the 
opposite side of the street will peel off this veneer, 
the steel framework will break and the whole pile 
will collapse. And in these large buildings there is 
more woodwork than one generally thinks. The 
floors are of wood, and are laid double on wooden 
sleepers, while the trimmings of doors, windows, 
etc., together with the great amount of wooden 
furniture, are sufficient kindling to make a very 
cheery flame. Another constant danger is from 
corrosion. The steel framework is hidden by the 
covering of masonry, and is not examined for years 
at a time, so that one never knows what condition 
it is in. Then the thousands of feet of pipe for 
various purposes adjacent to the framework invite 
rust at many points. So that whether the syk- 
scrapers are permitted or not, it is certain that the 
outer walls of so-called fire-proof buildings should 
be real walls, capable of supporting themselves. 
The appearance of the street, too, and of adjacent 
buildings not of gigantic dimensions suffer dismally 
from the presence of the monster twenty-story 
edifices. Mr. Flagg cites the case of City Hall and 
Trinity Church with their monstrous architectural 
surroundings. 

HIGH BUILDINGS AS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“The greatest offenders of all are the large cor- 
porations, who build not so much in the hope of a 
high percentage of return on the actual investment, 
as to advertise themselves. One would think people 
of refinement and good tast2 would rise in indigna 
tion against the further disfigurement of the city 
for such purposes; it seems incredible that men of 
such high standing as many of those who are direct- 
ors in the companies which have erected these build- 
ings should lend themselves to such projects, and 
erect structures which advertise to the world that 
the taunts of our enemies are not without founda- 
tion, and that here every consideration must give 
way to the desire for gain. 

‘* Architects who design such buildings should be 
ashamed of themselves, for if they know anything 


of their art, they must kn6w that the problem is an 
impossible one. How can a building whose height 
is out of all proportion to the width of the street, 
which is punched full of holes, and which has‘greed 
written all over it, be a work of art?” 


THE PROPER LIMITS OF HEIGHT. 


Mr. Flagg recognizes that there is one peculiarity 
possessed by New York which raises the desirable 
maximum of height. This is the clear atmosphere 
which Manhattan enjoys, serving to keep light 
streets which in other localities would be far more 
dismal. He advocates that the extreme limit of 
height should be placed at a distance from the 
ground equal to one and one-half times the width 
of the street upon whih the building faces. ‘‘ At 
the same timea regulation should be made in regard 
to the percentage of the total area of the lot which 
is to be left vacant above the ground floor for light 
and air. In Berlin this area has been fixed at 25 per 
cent. At present we have a law limiting the height 
of dwelling houses to seventy feet in narrow streets 
and eighty feet in wide streets; but this regulation 
does not apply to hotels. I think this limit is too 
low for fire-proof buildings, and that the height of 
the buildings should be covered by the same rule, 
the only exception being in the case of non-fire-proof 
buildings, which should not be as high as those 
which are fire-proof.”’ 


THE Looker-on for May has a discriminating ar- 
ticle by W. J. Henderson on ‘“‘ The German Opera 
Season,’ in -vhich he appreciates the superior dra- 
matic signitiicance and higher artistic proportions 
which have come to us with the triumph of the 
Wagner music. He attributes much of this to the 
self-sacrificing spirit of the German operatic artist, 
who will sing a thankless part with conscientious 
devotion, and refuse to notice an outburst of ap- 
plause in the midst of a scene. ‘‘ He will never dis- 
tort a melody for the sake of reaching a high note 
or making a languishing morendo. At all times he 
regards himself as a part of an important whole, and 
as such is his réle not simple, but it has no meaning 
but for the significance of its relations to the other 
personages of the drama. When you hear a com- 
pany of singers working together on this plan you 
get performances which have a dramatic meaning 
and artistic proportions. They have balance, sym- 
metry, potency ; they do not simply enchant the 
ear, they appeal to the intellect, and send you home 
with new convictions.”’ 

The result of Mr. Henderson’s elaborate examina- 
tion of the much vexed question of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s worth is not altogether cheerful from 
that leader’s point of view. As for ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’’ and its composer, Mr. Henderson says that 

“there is but one thing lacking, invention. Mr. 
Damrosch is a pretty good builder, but he is not yet 
an architect.’’ 
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CATCHING A RUNAWAY ENGINE. 


N the May McClure’s there is a characteristically 
graphic and racy account of a curious railroad 
exploit given by Mr. Cy Warman, who, before he 
took to publishing his bright and graceful verses, 
held the post of locomotive engineer on the moun- 
tain reaches of the Denver and Rio Grande. This 
hair-raising incident he tells in McClure’s occurred 
on La Veta Mountain, where the grade of the rail- 
road track is 200 feet to the mile, and where ‘‘ when 
a locomotive gets away it drops down the hill, much 
as a bucket drops down a well when the rope 
breaks.’’? A famous and daring engineer named 
‘* Jakie ’’ was descending the mountain, and he and 
his fireman had settled themselves for a quiet run 
on the down grade. ‘‘ Jakie had barely fixed his 
feet comfortably among the oil cans when he was 
startled by the wild scream of a locomotive calling 
for brakes. One short, sharp blast, under these cir. 
cumstances, signifies that the engineer wants to 
stop, but can’t, and so publishes his embarrassment. 
Glancing back, Jakie saw the fireman shoot out at 
one window and the ‘ prairie sailor ’ out at the other, 
leaving the locomotive free to chase Jakie’s. Both 
engines were going at a lively gait—too lively to 
make jumping for Jakie less hazardous than dying 
at his post. This statement is made as a fact, and 


not to insinuate that Jakie was shy on ‘ sand,’ for 
he was not. He was an old-timer on the hill, and 
had his own engine under complete control. 


He 
could stop her in three telegraph poles ; but the 
other engine would surely play leap-frog with him 
if he did ; so how to stop them both was a problem 
which Jakie had to solve inside of five seconds. He 
told his fireman to jump, but the fireman, for the 
first time in his life, refused to take Jakie’s signal. 
If he jumped on his side he would smash up against 
arough rock wall, andon the other side it was at 
least three-quarters of a mile to the bottom of the 
gulch ; so the fireman elected to die with the engi- 
neer, and have the whole matter settled in one issue 
of the ‘ Huerfano County Cactus.’ These arrange- 
ments were made by the engineer and fireman in 
much less time than it takes to tell the tale. 

‘*It was not necessary for Jakie to slow down in 
order to allow the wild engine to come up with 
him ; she was coming up at every revolution of her 
wheels. The delicate task which Jakie had to per- 
form was to get a good gait on, so that when the 
runaway struck him both engines might still remain 
on the rail ; and that he proceeded todo. Round 
curves, reverse curves, through tunnels and hemi- 
tunnels, over high wooden bridges, and down deep 
cuts, Jakie slammed the 403 at a rate which the 
builders of the time-card had never dreamed of. 
The right of way behind the flying engines was liter- 
ally strewn with headlights, whitelights, oil-cans, 
coal, smoking tobacco, and pictures of play actresses 
—in fact, a little of everything that properly belongs 
on a locomotive. Now and then Jakie glanced back 
only to see the rolling engine bearing down upon his 
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unprotected tank. Nearer and nearer she came, and 
at last, as he headed into a short tangent, Jakie con- 
cluded that here was a good place to settle the mat- 
ter. He had even gone so far in his deliberations 
as to grasp the reverse lever to slow down, but it 
was not necessary. When the wild engine found the 
tangent and freed her flanges from the hard, grind- 
ing curves, she shot ahead as though she had been 
thrown from the mouth of a great cannon, and the 
next moment she had Jakie’s tank on her pilot. The 
force of the collision threw Jakie and his fireman 
both back into the coal tank, but aside from a few 
bruises they were unhurt. 

“* Climbing into the cab again, Jakie left the fire- 
man in charge of the 403, and undertook to crowd 
back over the tank, and board the runaway. The 
task under ordinary circumstances would have been 
a difficult one, but at the rate they were now run- 
ning it was almost impossible. As the flying en- 
gines left the short tangent and dashed into another 
group of curves they rolled frightfully, and made 
it almost impossible for Jakie to hang on to the hand- 
railing. But he was so accustomed to being slammed 
about that he managed to stick to the wreck, 
and finally reached the cab of the second engine. 
The curves, so long as the engines could make them, 
were to the advantage of the runaways ; and now, 
what with the resistance they made, and the second 
engine being put far down in the back motion, the 
locomotives began to slow down, and were finally 
brought to a standstill.”’ 

Every one will want to know that ‘“‘ Jakie”’ re- 
ceived the usual gold watch and a rather unusual 
nest-egg for a bank account. 


Mr. E. S. WILLARD is the subject of an illus- 
trated interview in the Jdler. Puritan is the word 
chosen to describe him, because of his sobriety, reti- 
cence, severity of taste and the like qualities. He 
expresses himself as greatly concerned for the fu- 
ture of the English theatre as a paying institution, 
because of the cheapening influences at work, the 
gift of souvenir tickets on the anniversary of some 
immense success being specially to blame. The 
actor further said: 

** At for that question of hunting for free admis- 
sion, I don't believe 1 know four people in England 
who don’t look on a play as something they would 
like to see for nothing; whereas in America I’m sure 
I don’t know four who do.”’ 

After giving vent to his dissatisfaction with the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund he makes an interesting 
suggestion which seems to have some potency in it: 

‘* Every theatre in the kingdom should agree to set 
aside one day in the year as Actors’ Day. There 
shall be no appeal made to the public; and quietly, 
without fuss or advertisement, the receipts for that 
night, without deduction for actors’ salaries, 
should be handed over to the Fund. Certain work- 
ing expenses—rent, band, stage hands-—might be de- 
ducted; but the rest should be handed over intact.’’ 
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HARPER'S. 

HE story of Mark Twain is readably told by Mr. 
Joseph H. Twichell in this May number. How the 
opening of the Civil War found him a pilot on the Missis- 
sippi River with no thoughts of any other future ; how 
even when he came East seven years later, then thirty- 
three years old, he looked forward to a life of journalism ; 
how he gradually took his position as the most widely- 
known humorous writer of his time—all this history is in- 
terspersed with many anecdotes and a number of letters. 
Of his methods of work Mr. Twichell says: ‘‘ Mark 
Twain’s habits of literary work are something between 
regular and irregular. He is not a steady every-day 
workman, yet for the impulse of writing he does not de- 
pend greatly on moods. It does not require a contract 
to awake his muse. Quantities of manuscript lie in his 

pigeon-holes that have never gone to the printer. 

‘‘ Once started on a task, he usually concentrates him- 
self upon it, and hangs to it with unrelaxing assiduity 
till it is finished. To save himself from interruption at 
such times he has been known to hide in a neighbor’s 
house, concealing his retreat from his wife and children 
even, that they might be able to say they did not know 
where he was.”’ 

Professor Woodrow Wilson contributes an easy his- 
torical paper on the Virginia of Washington and Patrick 
Henry, which consists largely of character studies of 
these two eminent figures. The Great George dressed 
plainly and would have no lace or embroidery in his at- 
tire, but in the matter of horses he was harder to please. 

‘¢ Washington loved horses and dogs with the heartiest 
sportsman of them all. He hada great gusto for stalk- 
ing deer with George Mason on the broad forested 
tracts round Gunston Hall, and liked often to take gun 
or rod after lesser game when the days fell dull; but 
best of all he loved a horse’s back, and the hard ride for 
hours together after the dogs and a crafty quarry—a 
horse it put a man to his points to ride, a country where 
the running was only for those who dared. His own 
mounts could nowhere be bettered in Virginia.”’ 

The advocates of theatre-hat reform do not receive 
much encouragement from Mr. Warner in the “ Editor’s 
Study.” He calls to mind the similar futile movement 
made in the early part of the century and declares that 
the women are quite helpless in the matter and must 
follow the fashion. ‘There is scarcely anything that 
women and men also, will not sacrifice on the shrine of 
their personal appearance and good looks. Yet women 
would rather be ugly in apparel and look like guys than 
be out of the mode.”” He agrees, however, that if relief 
is to come it must be by restricting all wearing of head- 
gear in the theatre. 

Apropos of Mr. Stephen Crane’s recent book, Mr. 
Warner enters in an interesting discussion of ‘‘ color” in 
literature. Not ‘local color”? which belongs to a past 
order of things, but the ‘suggestion of real color in 
words.”’ 

“We read of an ethical motive as ‘a yellow light 
thrown upon the color of his ambitions’ ; in the army a 
soidier is part of ‘a vast blue demonstration’; we read 
of ‘ liquid stillness’ and ‘ red rage,’ a ‘ black procession’ 
of oaths, the ‘ red sickness of battle,’ and so on, and so 


on. The attempt in the book from which these expres- 
sions are taken is to make every page blaze with color, 
in order to affect the mind through the eye. It is all 
very interesting. Every page is painted, perhaps I 
should say saturated, with this intensity of color. Un- 
deniably the reader is strongly affected by it—though 
the effect is weakened in time. The natural eye cannot 
stand a constant glare of brilliant light, and the mind 
soon wearies of the quality that has come to be called 
‘intensity’ in literature. Great literature is always 
calm, and produces its effects by less apparent effort.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 

RS. ISABEL STRONG, the daughter-in-law and 
amanuensis of Robert Louis Stevenson, presents 
in the form of a diary—‘‘ Vailima Table-Talk ’’—a num- 
ber of anecdotes of Mr. Stevenson’s South Sea life, and 
fragments of conversation which are a great help to the 
many book friends of that fascinating writer in their in- 
evitable effort to get at his personality. For no matter 
how enthusiastic one may be concerning Stevenson’s 
work, the man himself possesses an even greater attrac. 
tion, especially in his beloved Samoa where he was a 
patriarch, the ‘“‘ High Chief Tusitala”’ (story writer). 
There are many characteristic and significant bits : ‘I 
was sitting by Louis’ bedside with a book, this evening, 
when he asked me to read aloud. ‘Don’t go back,’ he 
said ; ‘start in just where you are.’ As it happened, I 
was reading ‘the Merry Men ;’ he laughed a little when 
he recognized his own words. I went on and finished 
the story. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘it is not cheerful ; it is dis- 
tinctly not cheerful!’ ‘In these stories,’ I asked, ‘do 

you preach a moral ?’ 

‘¢¢Oh! not mine,’ he said. ‘ WhatI want to give, what 
I try for, is God’s moral !’ 

‘*¢Could you not give God’s moral?’ I asked, ‘in a 
pretty story ?’ 

‘¢¢Tt?’s a very difficult thing to know,’ he said ; ‘it isa 
thing Ihave often thought over—the problem of what 
to do with one’s talents.’ He said he thought his own 
gift lay in the grim and terrible—that some writers 
touch the heart, he clutched at the throat. I said I 
thought ‘Providence and the Guitar’ a very pretty 
story, full of sweetness and the milk of human kindness, 

“¢ But it is not so sweet as “ Markheim’”’ is grim. 
There I feel myself strong.’ 

“¢ At least,’ I said, ‘ you have no mannerisms.’ 

“He took the book out of my hand and read ‘it was a 
wonderful clear night of stars.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘how 
many, many times I have written ‘‘a wonderful clear 
night of stars !’’’ 

“But I maintained that this, in itself, was a good 
sentence and presented a picture to the mind. ‘It is the 
mannerisms of the author who can’t say ‘“‘ says he”’ and 
‘‘ says she ’’ that I object to ; whose characters hiss, and 
thunder, and ejaculate, and syllable——’ 

““¢Qh, my dear,’ he said, ‘ deal gently with me—I once 
fluted !?” 

Hamilton Busbey, the veteran editor of Turf, Field 
and Farm, contributes an anecdotal paper on the trot- 
ting horse—the first of two in which he outlines the 
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evolution of the trotting horse since the wager, made at 
a Jockey Club dinner in 1818, that no horse could be 
found to trot a mile in three minutes, 


THE CENTURY. 


ROM the May Century we have selected “The 

Crowning of a Czar,’’ by Miss Mary G. Thornton, 

and ‘“‘ Are Nervous Diseases Increasing ?’”’ by Philip C. 

Knapp, to review among the ‘‘ Leading Articles,’’ reserv- 

ing Eliza R. Scidmore’s paper on the Alaska boundary 

question, and William R. Thayer’s on “‘ The Election of 
a Pope,”’ for future mention. 

An editorial in the Topics of the Time asks earnestly 
what will be the limit of the A. P. A.’s effect on the 
Presidential nominations, and fears that partisan lead- 
ers will go very far to secure the solid support of Such a 
formidable contingent. 

‘But it should not require any exceptional far-sight- 
edness to discern the ruin which must overtake any 
party, ina free government, that identifies its fortunes 
with these ‘ patriotic’ orders. Such principles and pur- 
poses as their oaths reveal cannot be harbored by any 
political organization without forfeiting the confidence 
of the people.”’ 

The same department compliments Secretary Hoke 
Smith in the highest terms for his appointment of the 
Sargent Forestry Commission of experts to examine into 
the needs of a system of surveillance to protect what 
trees remain to us on our national domains. ‘‘ We regard 
the establishment of this commission as a landmark of 
national progress. While of extraordinary value to the 
whole country, it will prove, particularly, the salvation 
of the West from those who would sacrifice its entire 
future to the greed of immediate moment.’ 

Mr. Royal Cortissoz, who is rapidly becoming known as 
an art critic and connoisseur of extreme facility and 
sensibility, opens the number with a brief sketch of the 
painter Diaz, to accompany the full page reproductions 
of the latter’s three famous canvases. Mr. Cortissoz 
makes the attempts of the ‘engravers and printers grow 
pale beside his rapturous interpretation in words: 

‘““ He brings ‘Diane Chasseresse’ upon the scene, and 
with her a court of bewitching maidens, Cupid at her 
side, and such a charm of loveliness and gleaming 
beauty flung about the whole that the very dogs that 
leap beside the huntress lose their ferocious aspect and 
become one with the poetic glamour of the scene. Here 
begins the art of the colorist of which we have heard so 
much in Diaz. He has worked lovingly and searchingly 
over the remote woody haunt in which his figures stand, 
and now, with the coming of those enchanted and en- 
chanting visitors, he lets his love of gorgeous hues spring 
out and have free play. Tube after tube he empties 
upon the palette, brush after brush is snatched up by his 
nimble fingers; even then the color will not come 
swiftly enough, and the palette knife is called into serv- 
ice. The paint goes on in layers, and the silvery flesh of 
the dryad which he paints grows warmer and firmer, the 
flowers in her hair grow brighter, the drapery flung 
from her shoulder takes, in one bold, passionate stroke, 
a quivering life of color into its texture, and the picture 
is complete; the record of an inspiration begun in medi- 
tative contemplation of a lovely scene, and developed 
further and further, until the fervor of the artist rises 
into a species of happy intoxication, and you get the 
ravishing art which makes Diaz a master.”’ 
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MCCLURE’S, 


ROM the May McClure’s we have selected Will H. 

Low’s sketch of Jean Francois Millet and Dr. W. 

W. Keene’s paper on ‘ The Use of the Roentgen X Rays 

in Surgery,’ and Mr. Cy Warman’s account of “ Catch- 

ing a Runaway Engine,” to quote from among the 
‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

In acknowledging the fame which ‘Gates Ajar” 
thrust upon her, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward 
boasts that among other honors an entire edition was 
published by an energetic pirate as an advertisement for 
a patent medicine. Still another man from the far West, 
who saw the name of the successful novel blazoned 
everywhere on posters, inquired if it was a new kind of 
drink. ‘‘There was a ‘Gates Ajar’ tippet for sale in 
the country groceries ; there was a ‘Gates Ajar’ collar 
—paper, I fear—on the city counters, and ghastly 
rumors have reached me of the existence of a ‘ Gates 
Ajar’ cigar. Music of course took her turn at the book, 
and popular pieces warbled under its title. Then there 
was and still exists a ‘Gates Ajar’ funeral piece.” 


CLIMBING MONT BLANC, 


Professor Garret P. Serviss, that entertaining inter- 
preter of astronomy to the popular mind, tells about 
‘¢ Climbing Mont Blanc in a Blizzard.’’ In the course of 
their progress to the Janssen observatory, built 15,770 
feet above the sea, Professor Serviss’ party had more 
than one exciting incident. One of these gives a good il- 
lustration of the essential value of the ropes we see 
joining together the Alpine climbers in pictures of dar- 
ing exploit. ‘‘A tourist descending from the Grands 
Mulets was passing, under an impending sérac, around 
the head of a crevasse, where the only footway was a 
few inches of ice hewn with an axe. Being heedless or 
nervous, his feet shot from under him, and with a yell 
he plunged into the pit. Luckily he was tied to the rope 
between two guides, one of whom had passed the dan- 
gerous corner, while the other behind had also a safe 
footing. As he fell the guides braced themselves, the 
rope zipped and the unfortunate adventurer hung clutch- 
ing and kicking at the polished blue wall. He had really 
descended but a few feet into the crevasse, though to 
him doubtless it ‘seemed a hundred, and with a surpris- 
ing display of strength or skill the guides hauled him 
out by simply tightening the rope. One of them pulled 
back and the other forward, and between them the 
sprawling victim rose with a strain to the brink of the 
chasm, where a third man dexterously caught and 
landed him.”’ 

CASTING A LIVING HORSE. 


Mr. Cleveland Moffet tells in a paragraph or two the 
details of the making of Partridge’s statue of General 
Grant, which is just being formally unveiled in the City 
of Brooklyn. A new departure in the work of the 
sculptor was the making of a cast from a living instead 
of a dead horse, a thing which has never before been 
attempted, and which was pronounced impossible. In his 
experiments he began with ‘‘ Dante,”’ a coal-black saddle 
horse of perfect lines, from Kentucky. It was very 
difficult to keep the horse still enough to make the cast, 
and this was only finally achieved when they hit upon 
the trick of hammering upon “ Dante’s”’ hoof, as ifa 
blacksmith were putting on a shoe, which distracted 
the horse's attention sufficiently to keep him from being 
nervous by the cast which was being made of another 
leg. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


‘ROM the May Cosmopolitan we have selected Mr. 
Ernest Flagg’s excellent exposition of ‘‘ The Dan- 
gers of High Buildings,” and W. E. Anderson’s article 
on “ Physical Training at the Universities,’’ to quote 
from among the ‘ Leading Articles.”’ 
MR. WALKER ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor of the Cosmo- 
politan, contributes to the department, ‘‘ The Progress 
of Science,’’ some paragraphs on international arbitra- 
tion. He reminds us of the great international dangers, 
the battle, murder and sudden death that we have ap- 
parently barely escaped this winter, and he has a 
remonstrance to make against the subjects which are 
occupying the minds of our scientists to the exclusion of 
these greatest questions of public welfare. 

“To most thinking minds, safety from these dangers 
was to be found nowhere so surely as in international 
arbitration. There has been no period of this acute 
danger at which a really strong man, in high pub- 
lic position, might not have taken steps which would 
have compelled international consideration of this 
measure. He would have been enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the most intelligent classes of all lands, while 
the less thoughtful could have been quickly educatedfup 
toan appreciation of the interests involved. But in- 
stead, our political scientists have gone on perfecting 
their apparatus for extracting bird shot. The great 
journals have continued to discuss the new uniform of 
the new salvation army, and at the end of almost a year 
of excitement not a single step has been taken toward a 
permanent amelioration of the danger. Of course, it is 
very easy to explain why this isso. Our so-called polit- 
ical scientists too often are but very petty little politi- 
cians when allis said and done. They are interested in 
a thousand small schemes for the aggrandizement of 
themselves and their followers. 

THE TREATMENT OF AUSTRALIAN CONVICTS. 

Mr. Thomas W. Knox tells about ‘‘ Convicts and Bush- 
rangers in Australia.’”’ He paints a doleful picture of 
the Australian exile. On the voyage the convicts are 
confined in a cage in the hold of the ship. The cages are 
made of iron gratings, with a door at one end, guarded 
constantly by an armed soldier. Around the sides of the 
cage are bunks, four convicts to a bunk, a quota which 
fills up every inch. If there is any straw they sleep on 
it ; if there is not, they lay on the bare boards. They 
live during the entire voyage in the suit of gray clothing 
provided by the government. For two hours in the day 
a batch of convicts is brought up for air and exercise. 
The other accommodations are on a par with these 
cheerful details. On arriving in Australia the lot of the 
convict is, if Mr. Knox be a veracious witness, no more 
alluring. The chaplain of the prison at Hobart Town 
complains of the inadequate facilities for hanging. ‘ He 
said it was impossible to hang more than thirteen men 
comfortably at once. The lash was kept in motion from 
morning till night, and the officer whose duty it was to 
apply that instrument of torture requested of the gov- 
ernor, not once but several times, that he would appoint 
assistants to enable him to perform his duty.’’ Mr. Knox 
says that suicides are very frequent, and that, notwith- 
standing that the bay and ocean near Hobart Town are 
filled with man-eating sharks, prisoners occasionally take 
the risk, and sometimes they jump into the water loaded 
with iron and go down like plunkets to their death. 
Prospective convicts ought to have a chance to read this 


article. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


N ISS ISABEL F. HAPGOOD makes a readable 

contribution to the May Lippincott’s in her arti- 
cle on “‘ Bed and Board in Russia.”? She gives the Rus- 
sian ancillary credit for a vast deal of humility, judging 
from the experiences we have in America. They do not 
insist on having “‘ days out ” nor expect to be fed on the 
fat of the land, and are clean, quiet and respectable. 
A good family cook is paid from $4 to $4.50 a month, 
and she is expected to furnish her own tea and sugar in 
many instances. Of course, in the more fashionable es- 
tablishments higher wages obtain, but they average far 
less than in America or England, and to make up for their 
cheapness a great many servants are kept ; in fact more 
in proportion to the population than in any other coun- 
try. 

Theodore Stanton adds an argument to the call which 
has been heard often of late for a greater degree of state 
and ceremony for our American diplomats abroad. The 
salaries of the ministers do not by any means enable them 
to maintain the standard of living which the diplomats of 
other nations enjoy, and so it depends on the private purse 
of the ambassador. The first thing which Mr. Stanton 
thinks ought to be done is to effect a uniform system of 
official residences for American diplomats. He goes over 
the list of embassies of other nations, and shows that we 
are almost unique in the habit of allowing our ministers 
to occupy this or that building, according to their means, 
and changing from time to time. He thinks the United 
States ought to rent or purchase permanent diplomatic 
residences. Though this would cost something,—it 
amounts to about $55,000 a year for all of England’s Euro- 
pean ministers,—Mr. Stanton reminds us that there 
would be a saving in office hire for embassies, legations 
and consulates ; for if we had official residences, the dip- 
lomatic, and often the consular offices would be under 
the same roof with the ambassador’s or minister’s apart- 
ments. In almost all the capitals of Europe this is. prac- 
tice, especially as regards embassy and legation offices. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the May Lades’ Home Journal Mr. John Gilmer 
Speed, in the course of his article on “ Running a 
Train at Night,” tells us that in the course of a year one 
passenger out of every 1,985,153 that are carried is killed, 
and that for every 183,822, one is injured, which is scarcely 
likely to deter folks from availing themselves of the 
facilities of railroads on the score of danger. The 
chances against injury are such that a man must travel 
4,406,659 miles before he gets hurt, and if he insists on 
being killed 47,588,966 miles is the requisite figure. Now- 
adays the brakemen and sleeping car porters have very 
little to do with the safety of the passengers, and can 
concentrate their efforts on attention to their comfort. 
Mr. Speed has one practical suggestion to make which 
might be uttered with even more strength in reference 
to the responsibility of these colored porters for the ven- 
tilation and temperature of sleeping cars. Nowadays. 
the white conductors would be far from perfect in their 
management of the sanitary conditions of sleepers, but 
they could not help improving vastly over the in- 
adequacy of the well-meaning porters, with their par- 
tiality for high temperatures. 

The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, in answering the 
question, ‘‘Shall We Send Our Boy to College,’’ is 
strongly affirmative. He thinks the most severely prac- 
tical thing a boy can do is to devote seven years to 
reaching the end of a college course. If his only ambi- 
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tion was to have his son get rich, it would be otherwise; 
but to make ‘“ broad mindedness ”’ he considers college 
courges the best training. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E have quoted in another department from Mr. 
Gaston Fay’s article on ‘The Preservation of 
Our Game and Fish,” and from the anonymous discus- 
sion of ‘“‘ The Presidency and Mr. Olney.” 
OUR NORSEMEN. 

Mr. K. C. Babcock contributes a paper to this May 
issue on “The Scandinavian Contingent,’”? which is in 
line with the article in the April number on “ The Irish 
Contingent” in American life. Mr. Babcock begins his 
recital of what the Norwegians and Swedes have done 
in the West with a quotation from Frederika Bremer, 
written in 1850, when she rhapsodized on the visionary 
possibility of a new Scandinavia in Minnesota. At that 
time there were barely a score of Scandinavians in the 
whole of that enormous territory. Now, a generation 
and a half later, Mr. Babcock tells us that of the 11,500,- 
000 living descendants of the Vikings, 2,500,000, or more 
than one-fifth, reside in the United States,—born of 
Scandinavian parents either in Europe or in America. 
The Scandinavian population of Minnesota alone, 375,- 
000, is much more than the average of a province of Den- 
mark or of Sweden or of Norway. He thinks the ad- 
vantages in life for the vast majority of those who have 
emigrated are very real and positive. An exceedingly 
small percentage return to the home land for permanent 
residence. He tells us of a physician who came to Wis- 


consin, gained a small fortune, and returned to Chris- 


tiana with his family and belongings. He had served 
his term in exile, and was going back where a man could 
really live. In two years he was again in the North- 
west to stay. 

THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS. 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin has a short paper on 
“Teaching of Economics,” in which he describes the 
rapid evolution in the American mode and practice of 
studying economics from a formal text book to the 
“laboratory method.’”? Our tests upon practical prob- 
lems are given a greater place and importance. “ As its 
name implies, it requires a collection of documents, ma- 
terials, and treatises wherein the student can take his 
sources at first hand ; and this workshop with its ma- 
terials is to the economist what the laboratory with its 
appliances is to the chemist or biologist. The purpose 
of study is not the absorption of a given author, but the 
understanding of a subject through many sources and 
many authors. Instructed to report upon a given topic, 
the student is obliged to learn methods of work and 
study of far greater importance than any acquired in- 
formation ; he learns how to use his books, and he learns 
to weigh and discriminate between statements. The 
purpose of such a system is the acquisition of independ- 
ent power and methods of work, rather than any specific 
beliefs. Indeed, the instructor may never know what 
the final beliefs of his student are.” 

Professor Laughlin recognizes that. such a system of 
economic study means a large and generous expenditure 
for full and carefully arranged libraries, especially rich 
in all records of legislation, statistics, reports and the 
like for each country in the world. But he thinks this 
new need should cause no surprise, since economic sci- 
ence is only asking for what is recognized as proper for 
biographical and physical laboratories. In both cases 
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the end is the same; the development of eager, independ 
ent research on subjects intimately and directly affect- 
ing the welfare of the human race. 


CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE. 

HE last three numbers of the Cambridge Magazine 

have been exceedingly creditable performances. 

This small but very attractive monthly is ‘ devoted to 

education, co-operation, brotherhood.” Its range of 

subjects extend from ‘‘ The Ethical and Economical As- 

pects of the Vanderbilt Wedding,” to ‘The Social 

Work of Charles Kingsley,’ and ** The Crime and Folly 

of War with England.”’ Its contributors and contribu- 
tions are both excellent. 

AN ORDERLY POET. 

In the March number Miss Alice M. Longfellow tells 
briefly about the home life of her father. She says that 
the rhythmical quality of his nature showed itself not. 
only in his verse, but in the order and method of the 
small details of his life. For instance, his library was 
very carefully arranged by subjects, and no needed vol- 
ume required protracted search. He fell in love with 
his books and handled them like a lover. Beautiful 
bindings were a great delight, and the leaves were cut 
with the utmost care and neatness. Letters and bills 
were kept in the same orderly manner. The latter 
were paid as soon as rendered, and he always attended 
personally to those in the neighborhood. ‘ An unpaid 
bill weighed on him like a nightmare. Letters were 
answered day by day as they accumulated, although it. 
became often a weary task. He never failed to keep his: 
account books carefully, and he also used to keep the 
bank books of the servants in his employment and to 
help them with their accounts.’’ 

CO-OPERATION FOR FARMERS. 

In the same number Mr. N. O. Nelson, whose name is 
so closely identified with practical co-operative projects, 
has a brief, hopeful paper on ‘Co-operation Among 
Farmers.” He tells us that the numerous stores: 
started by the Farmer’s Alliance twenty years ago have 
not by any means all failed, and that in addition to the 
stores a good deal of syndicate buying is still done. 
“ Agents are located in many parts of the country who 
arrange for wholesale prices on wagons, buggies, imple- 
ments, organs, sewing machines, bicycles, and other 
goods of bulk value. A deposit is kept in the agent’s. 
hands to guarantee payment. and the goods are shipped 
C. O. D. direct to the customer. It is a cash business 
and aggregates a large amount annually; the trade is 
anxiously sought for by manufacturers and wholesalers.’” 
There are also many co-operative flour mills, and some 
grain elevators. The former are small, with daily ca- 
pacities of from fifty to one hundred and fifty barrels. 
The most common class of co-operative schemes is in 
creamery concerns, it being so laborious to make butter 
by hand, and the quality of churned butter being so 
inferior. There is a great advantage in patronizing a 
creamery on a plan which gives a regular minimum price 
for the milk supplied, with a dividend on the butter it 
makes. Mr. Nelson recognizes that the fatal mistake 
in farming is single crops. These allow only a few 
months of the year to be utilized, the remainder to be 
frittered away in odd jobs and going totown. If the 
one crop fails the farmer is stranded; if the yield is large 
the price is low. : 

There is not a number of the Cambridge Magazine we 
have seen whose concise, well-selected articles are not 
very worthy reading. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N the North American Review for April (from which 
we have in the ‘Leading Articles’? department 
reviewed Mr. Hazeltine on the possibilities of the Cuban 
question, Mr. David A. Wells on the true relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, and Senator 
Raines on the New York liquor law), Mr. Gladstone 
continues his discussion of the ‘“‘ Future Life and the 
Condition of Man Therein,” this being his fourth paper. 
GLADSTONE ON CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 

Particularly impressive are Mr. Gladstone’s remarks 
upon the development of character through conduct and 
habit: ‘‘If there be one fact more largely and solidly 
established by experience than any other, it is, apart 
from all controversy as to the relative weight of en- 
vironment and endowment, that conduct is the instru- 
ment by which character is formed, and that habit sys- 
tematically pursued tends to harden into fixity. This is 
testified by what is so often said in the case of new ideas 
and methods, that it is idle to teach such things to the 
old, and that real progress is only to be made by impress- 
ing them upon the elastic and malleable minds of a new 
generation. The settled laws of our nature are the cor- 
ner stones of our education, as well as the landmarks of 
our Creator’s will concerning us ; from them we are en- 
abled to comprehend the dispensation under which we 
live, and to turn it to account.”’ 

Mr. Seaton Munroe, of Washington, whose death has 
been announced within the past month, contributes 
some very interesting recollections of Lincoln’s assassin- 
ation. His personal acquaintance with Wilkes Booth and 
other persons actively connected with the tragical epi- 
sode had given him much personal knowledge which 
enabled him, in this last product of his pen, to settle for 
all time certain controverted questions, which, though of 
minor importance, are not without interest to the histo- 
rian. 

KARL BLIND IN DEFENSE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Kar] Blind, who though a German has long been 
domiciled in London, writes a vigorous article in defense 
of the Boer side of the Transvaal controversy. Mr. Blind 
has been somewhat closely identified in knowledge and 
sympathy with the active men of the South African 
Republic for many years. The purpose of his paper is to 
show that by the treaty of 1884 the Transvaal or South 
African Republic absolutely discarded the suzerainty of 
Great Britain and became in the fullest and truest sense 
a sovereign foreign power : 

‘After protracted negotiations they succeeded in 
having the English suzerainty claim, which had been 
inscribed in the preamble and in three paragraphs (2, 18 
and 33) of the convention of 1881, formally struck out. 
Together with this, the right of the crown to move 
troops through the Transvaal in time of war or in case 
of the apprehension of immediate war was also abolished. 
Once more the country was now acknowledged as the 
South African Republic. The British Resident, too, was 
done away with. In the third article of this new treaty 
of February 27, 1884, it was laid down that if a British 
officer is appointed to discharge functions analogous to 
those of a consul he will receive the protection of the 
republic. So the commonwealth was again independ- 
ent. It was no longer under the protection of a suzerain, 
but, on the contrary it gave protection to the consul of 
what was henceforth again—as before 1877—a foreign 
power.” 

The state geologist of Colorado, Mr. T. A. Rickards, 
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writes instructively concerning gold-mining in his state, 
showing how remarkable has been the recent expansion 
of gold production, while the mining of silver has con- 
siderably declined. 

PYGMIES IN MEXICO. 

Professor Frederick Starr writes of ‘“‘ Pygmy Races of 
Men” and sums up much curious information regarding 
small people and dwarfs in different parts of the world. 
He concludes with the following remarks about pygmies 
in Mexico: “ At Mr. Haliburton’s suggestion our party 
last summer looked in Mexico for evidence of pygmy 
peoples there. No very definite information was secured. 
At Aguas Calientes, with a population of perhaps 30,000, 
we saw seven adults, none more than four feet eight 
inches in stature, in a single half hour. An Indian at 
Lake Chapala declared that there were little peoples in 
the mountains somewhere in Jalisco or Colima. Near 
Aytzcapatzalco, a suburb of the City of Mexico, are 
some full-blooded Indians who retain their olé dress and 
are very conservative, who are of little stature; they 
are probably Otomis. Little people live near Cholula. 
Archbishop Gillom, of Oaxaca, assured us that the Chon- 
tals in his diocese are very small. All of these hints may 
lead to something when followed up. Meantime the 
question whether there are real pygmy tribes in America 
seems to be really propounded.” 

WHAT POLAR RESEARCH HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 

Admiral A. H. Markham, of the British navy, sums up 
the experience of attempts for several decades to find 
the North Pole. He is optimistic as to the future success 
of polar exploration, but the comparatively limited ad- 
vances that have been made thus far are summed up in 
the following paragraph : 

‘Tt will be seen that scitence,.experience and modern 
inventions and improvements have not, after all, assisted 
us very materially in reaching that hitherto inaccessible 
spot. For while other parts of the world, for instance, 
in North and South America, in Africa, and notably in 
Australia and New Zealand, which 300 years ago were 
absolutely unknown, have now been not only explored, 
but brought under the influence of civilization, the 
North Pole remains as unapproachable as ever. During 
all that long period we have only succeeded in advanc- 
ing 130 miles out of the 530 that separated Henry Hudson 
in 1607 from the Pole; while during the last seventy 
years, that is to say, since Sir Edward Parry made his 
bold push for the north, we have only succeeded in reach- 
ing a position forty miles beyond that reached by that 
successful navigator. An accomplished distance of not 
more than two miles for each year that has elapsed !”’ 

Governor Morton’s candidacy for the Republican 
presidential nomination is advocated in brief and rather 
perfunctory remarks by Mr. T. C. Platt, Mr. C. M. 
Depew, Mr. Warner Miller, Mr. Edward Lauterbach, and 
Mr. C. W. Hackett, all of whom are New Yorkers and 
committed to the support of Governor Morton. 





THE ARENA. 
N our department of ‘“‘ Leading Articles”? we have 
made extracts from the Hon. Charles Beardsley’s 
character sketch of Professor Herron and from the ar- 
ticle by President George A. Gates on ‘‘ Government by 
Brewery.” 

Justice Walter Clark continues his interesting de- 
scriptive papers on Mexico ; these are elaborately illus- 
trated. The other illustrated article in this number is 
by the editor, Mr. B. O. Flower, on ‘‘The Educational] 
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Value of Instructive and Artistic Entertainments Which 
Appeal to the Non-Theatre-Going Public.” Mr. Flower 
advocates the representation of classic art by means of 
tableaux, and introduces several half-tone pictures to 
show how it can be done, at slight expense, where the 
‘material ’’ is accessible, and willing to pose. 

In his first paper on “‘ Limitation as a Remedy,”’ Prof. 
John Clark Ridpath discusses land ownership, holding 
that if the ownership of realty were restricted to actual 
possession and use, results would be seen in a greater 
variety of industry and in a revival of spiritual powers 
and aspirations. We shall return to a more extended 
notice of Dr. Ridpath’s article in connection with his 
subsequent papers. 


THE FORUM. 


N the preceding department we have summed up 
Senator Sherman’s financial article, which opens 
the April Forum. The second place is accorded toa 
valuable analysis by the Hon. James Bryce of the consti- 
tutions of the two Boer republics, namely, the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal (South African Republic). 
Mr. Bryce has within a few weeks returned from a vaca- 
tion trip to South Africa, and he brings much accurate 
political information back with him. The present arti- 
cle is one which cannot well be synopsized, but for refer- 
ence purposes it will be found exceedingly useful. The 
experience of these Dutch republics, Mr. Bryce declares, 
has been too short to warrant positive conclusions. 
“But we may learn much more from the experience of 
the next few years in both republics ; and there is a con- 
stant interest in watching the different ways in which 
different peoples are trying to*grapple with the perpet- 
ual, and certainly not diminishing, difficulties of popular 
government,”’ 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


Professor A. W. Wright, who occupies the chair of 
experimental physics in Yale College, and whose own ex- 
periments with the cathode ray have attracted wide at- 
tention, writes briefly upon that topic. The admirable 
address delivered in February by President Schurman, 
of Cornell University, before the gathering of school 
superintendents which met at Jacksonville, Florida, is 
printed in full. It is entitled ‘‘ Teaching—A Trade or a 
Profession ?’? The address is an eloquent and convinc- 
ing argument in favor of ‘‘ the establishment in our uni- 
versities of a graduate school of pedagogy,—not a chair, 
but a fully organized school,—whicb shall be open only 
to college graduates or persons of similar scholastic 
standing, and which will uplift, ennoble, and liberalize 
the teaching profession, —which is in constant danger of 
degenerating into a sorry trade,—as schools of law, 
medicine, and technology have already dignified the 
callings of the lawyer, the doctor, and the engineer.’ 

Mr. William Morris, the English poet, artist, manufac- 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM, 


turer, and socialist leader, writes about the present out- 
look of socialism in England. He declares that the social- 
istic idea has at last taken hold of the workingman, that 
the governing classes feel themselves compelled to yield 
more or less to the vague demands of the workman, that 
the general idea of socialism is widely accepted among 
the thoughtful part of the middle classes, that the old 
political parties have lost their traditional bearings, 
that a great new party, which can only be a socialistic 
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one, is going to draw largely from both old parties, and 
that the outcome is going to be “the realization of a 
new society founded on the practical equality of con- 
dition for all, and general association for the satisfaction 
of the needs of those equals. The sooner this party is 
formed, and the reactionists find themselves face to face 
with the socialists, the better. For whatever checks it 
may meet with on the way, it will get to its goal at last 
and socialism will melt into society.’’ 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Dr. August Fournier, who is a member of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, writes a complimentary article about the 
political conditions of his own country under the title 
“Francis Joseph and His Realm,” and lavishes praise 
upon the Austrian Emperor while explaining with a good 
deal of optimism the complicated political issues growing 
out of a great diversity of nationalities and languages. 
Under the title, ‘‘ Holland’s Care for Its Poor,” Prof. 
J. H. Gore, of Columbian University, tells about the sav- 
ings banks and public pawnshops in Holland. These do 
not appear to differ in any essential respect from those 
of France, Belgium, and other continental countries. 
Commander J. W. Miller, of New York’s first naval bat- 
tallion, writes of ‘‘ War Rumors and Resultant Duties,”’ 
advocating in a practical way various measures for 
coast defense and improved naval and military organiza- 
tion. Dr. Richard Hodgson, secretary of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, describes Mrs. Piper’s re- 
markable seances, which have been carried on largely 
under his direction and observation, and finds what he 
calls ‘‘ glimmerings of a future life’’ in clairvoyant ex- 
periments. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


GOOD number this for April, but not exceptional. 
We notice the best article—that by Dr. Dillon on 
‘The Quadruple Alliance ’’—elsewhere. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Professor Menzies, being moved thereto by various 
dissertations of German theologians, discusses what is 
the essence of Christianity. He sums up his conclusions 
thus : 

‘“‘In the meantime we judge that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is Christ Himself, as He appears in the Gospels, 
the revelation He there makes of God and of the true 
way of approaching Him, His teaching how the children 
of God should live together, His life crowned by His 
death. If this isso, then no other part of our religion, 
even though it may be a necessary part of the working 
system, must be allowed to come between us and that 
which is most essential. This implies that dogma is not 
to be allowed to interfere with criticism; we must 
study the Gospels and the other parts of the New Testa- 
ment in a position of perfect liberty with a view to find- 
ing in them not a pre-conceived doctrine about Christ, 
but Christ as He actually was and taught and influenced 
His followers. It also follows that we cannot accept 
any doctrine which involves a different attitude toward 
God or any other religious spirit, than that of which 
Jesus gives us the example.” 


THE IRISH PRIESTHOOD, 


Mr. M. Macdonagh endeavors to reassure the English 
public as to the character of the Irish priesthood. He 
says : 

“T think that if the truth were really known, it would 
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be found that the priests, as a body, are really in Ire- 
land, as in every other country, a great conservative 
force, and that they have controlled and checked, rather 


than inflamed, the excesses of popular agitation. What 
they, like the mimisters of every dogmatic creed, fear, 
is the secularization of education ; and hence their ef- 
forts, in which they have the authorities of the Irish 
Church as allies, to bring about (much to Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s perplexity a short time ago) the denominationaliza- 
tion ot the national school system. It is probable that 
under Home Rule the aim of the priests in the matter of 
primary education—that is, supreme control of the 
training of the Catholic young—would soon be realized. 
They would also demand a state-aided Roman Catholic 
university ; and would get it. But the Irish education 
question settled on these lines—as indeed it may soon 
be settled by the Imperial Parliament—no fear need, at 
least, be entertained, whatever else may happen under 
an Irish Parliament, that the priests would try to impose 
any disability on any Protestant sect, or confer any priv- 
ilege on their own Church.” 
IS THE LONDON EDUCATION RATE TOO HIGH ? 

Mr. G. L. Bruce, a member of the London School 
Board, argues that the rate is rather too low than too 
high. The following table of comparative rates is very 
interesting : 

Population of Numberon Percent- 


School Board roll of Board age of 
Board. area, Schools, 8to2 Ratein&£. 
London,........ 4,392,356 498,303 11.3 11.5 
Liverpool....... 641,063 35,940 5.6 6.5 
Manchester..... 524,865 43,100 8.2 6.25 
Birmingham..., 496,751 56,709 11.3 11.3 
ee | re 395,546 48,682 12.3 14.0 
Sheffield........ 842,768 87.801 11.0 13.25 
Bristol, .... os.» 228,139 15,818 6.9 7.0 
Nottingham.... 226,658 28,652 126 18.38 
Bradford........ 226,384 26,855 11.9 10.2 


“The result is curious. All approximate, and with 
one or two exceptions approximate extraordinarily 
closely, to a rate of 1 penny for every 1 per cent. of 
their population which they have to educate. And 
London is one of the lowest.” 


THE FRENCH-CANADIANS. 


Mr. H. A. Kennedy tells us that at length the French- 
Canadian is becoming Anglicized. He says: 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, and one not generally 
known, that one-fourth or one-fifth of the French-Cana- 
dian race has turned its back upon Canada, and is ap- 
parently turning its back upon French. Jean Baptiste 
gets even less encouragement to persist in ‘ jabbering 
his lingo’ under the Stars and Stripes than he got under 
the Union Jack. For once, in their ambition to hear 
their common language spoken by all the world, John 
Bull and Uncle Sam agree; and when Jean Baptiste 
flees from one to the other he only exchanges the frying- 
pan for the fire. He cannot even keep his own name. 
It is clear that the language of Bossuet can only hold its 
own in French Canada if that country escapes annexa- 
tion to the United States. No nationality, he declares, 
can long resist the dissolvent action of the great Amer- 
ican crucible. M. Tujague is right. In the Canadian 
crucible not only is the mass to be dissolved both abso- 
lutely and proportionately greater, but the dissolvent 
chemicals are intrinsically more sluggish in their action. 
In the interest of the English language this is a pity. In 
the interest of Imperial unity it is a very good thing.”’ 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for March has some very 

good articles. Major Griffiths’ account of “‘ Egypt 

and the Frontier Question,’ and Olive Schreiner’s 

“Stray Thoughts on South Africa” are noticed else- 

where. There are also articles wh'ch can hardly be sum- 

marized upon ‘ Jules Lemaitre,’’ ‘‘ Suderman’s Novels,”’ 
and Malcolm McColl’s “‘ Fallacies about Islam.” 


THE LATTER-DAY MEN OF ISRAEL. 


Mr. Herman Cohen, writing on the ‘‘ Modern Jew’ 
and the ‘‘ New Judaism,” proclaims aloud that the Jew 
has ceased to be religious, and is now a materialist 
without any faith in anything but his destiny. Mr. 
Cohen says : ‘* We believe that the old classical Biblical 
faiths have been dead for centuries, and the people now 
worship, but do not pray.’ But Israel has always had. 
a mission, and Israel hath a mission now. What then 
is her mission? Mr. Cohen answers: ‘‘ The duty of 
the Jew is to make things here as pleasant and as com- 
fortable all around as possible, and that duty multiplied 
by the numbers of the population is the Mission of 
Israel. Of all arts the art of life is the superlative art ; 
and it seems in danger of perishing from off the face of 
the earth. The French, alone among the nations, are 
permeated by its cordial, but, with all their greatness, 
they may be as local and temporary as Assyria or 
Rome. The Hebrew abides and has faith in his destiny. 


A REMINISCENCE OF CARDINAL MANNING. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., contributes a very interest- 
ing paper describing the indefatigable energy with 
which Cardinal Manning labored for the settlement of 
the Dock strikes: ‘I desire in this article, as far as 
possible, to avoid controversy, but I do feel bound to. 
enter a protest against the idea fostered by Cardinal 
Vaughan (Nineteenth Century, February, 1896), that,. 
during the ‘last few years’ of Cardinal Manning’s life 
(he died January, 1892), ‘the process of senile decay had 
set in after eighty his nature began to give 
way and break the controlling power of the 
practical judgment of men and things was suffering 
the penalty of poor mortality.’ To any one who was. 
witness to the prodigality of exertion the Cardinal under- 
went during the late summer and early autumn of 1889, 
to the acute and businesslike mind he, at that time and. 
on many subsequent occasions, brought to bear on that 
and other labor troubles, even up to within a month or 
two of his lamented death, Cardinal Vaughan’s assertion 
appears untrue, uncalled for, and cruel.’ 


THE ITALIAN REBELLION. 


Ouida, in an article entitled ‘“‘The Italian Awaken-. 
ing,’’ exults over the fall of Crispi. She makes var‘’ous. 
statements which, if true, are important, but which can 
hardly be accepted as true merely upon her ipse diwit : 

‘“‘The present war was Crispi’s war, ‘la mia guerra,” 
he called it, as the Empress Eugénie called the war of 
1870-71 hers, ‘ma guerre 4 moi.’ It was begun and sus- 
tained for purposes entirely his own. It was never pop- 
ular except with the innumerable officers, who are one 
of the most serious burdens of the country, and with the 
King, stimulated to seek a bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth by his friend, William II. England wes 
the chief cause and counsellor of the African insanity ; 
and, in this instigation, England did an injury to Italy 
which she will not recover for half-a-century, probably 
not for a longer period. Italy was led to found the most 
solid expectations on the practical aid which she would 
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receive from England ; she has received none. She has 
been tempted and misled into a colonial enterprise for 
which she is of all nations the least fitted ; and the in- 
fluence of England has been limited to launching her on 
a most unjust war of attempted conquest.” 

RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 

Mr. Edward Dicey has revisited Bulgaria, upon which 
he wrote at length some few years ago. His article is 
worth reading if only as a timely reminder of the diffi- 
culty of extirpating the persistent doctrine of our inter- 
est in the maintenance of Turkey. Mr. Dicey is quite 
singularly frank upon the subject. He says that Baby 
Borris would never have been converted to the Orthodox 
Church if England had not worried the Turk about 
Armenia. Mr. Dicey’s advice is : 

“We should drop the Armenian question altogether, 
as one in which we have no special concern ; we should 
concentrate our attention on the Peninsula, and we 
should do our utmost to retard any immediate overthrow 
of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and thus secure for 
the Balkan States a period of immunity. My own 
impression is that the Government of St. Petersburg will 
not attempt to force on any immediate recognition of 
her recovered supremacy, but will proceed slowly and 
tentatively and will profit by the experience of her past 
failures. Russian influence will be supreme at the 
Court and in the Cabinet of Sofia, and all Bulgarians 
who wish to rise in the civil and military service will 
find it to their interest to stand well with the representa. 
tives of Russia. Gradually all the important posts in 
the principality will be filled by partisans of Russia ; 
and if the Czar and his ministers are wise enough to 
avoid the mistake of the Kaulbars era and not to insist 
upon Russians being employed in the army and the pub- 
lic service, the Russification of Bulgaria may be brought 
about without encountering any serious opposition.” 

THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes, instead of being in the least 
degree pacified by the largest naval estimates on record, 
rageth like a lion robbed of her whelp. He says: 

“T take them to be the minimum proposals that a 
patriotic and well-meaning minister could have brought 
forward at the present juncture. But it is difficult to 
say much more in their praise. Indeed, the shipbuilding 
programme is essentially an insular and ‘ know-nothing’ 
one. It suggests that the admiralty is absolutely blind 
to what is going on elsewhere, or that, if it be not 
blind, it is so puffed up with its own conceit for things 
British that it will not condescend to give a thought to 
the policy of any ‘blasted foreigner.’ I speak strongly, 
for I have strong opinions.”’ 

Mr. Laird Clowes then proceeds to compare the naval 
strength of England, and the combined fleets of France 
and Russia, with this result : 

“Classifying the figures, we shall have afloat in ships 
of the line, in 1899, 145 guns of 10-inch calibre and up- 
ward, whereas France and Russia will have afloat in 
corresponding ships 148 guns of equal size ; and we shall 
have 328 smaller guns, down to but not including 4.7-inch 
ones, whereas France and Russia will have 314. Tosum 
up: we shall have a tonnage superiority of about 17 per 
cent.; they will have a numerical superiority in ships of 
about 16 per cent.; we shall have a numerical superior- 
ity, counting all heavy guns, of less than 3 per cent.; 
they will have a numerical superiority in the bigger 
classes of heavy guns of about 2 per cent.; and we shall 
have a numerical superiority in the lighter classes of 
heavy guns of.a little more than 4 per cent.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE April number is marked by wide variety of con- 
tents and general readableness, but offers no arti- 
cle of the first rank of importance. International politics 
are restricted to only three papers. 
JEALOUSY OF ENGLAND : ITS CAUSES. 
Professor Mahaffy reads a homily, a little in the ap- 
proved academic style, on ‘International Jealousy.” 
Why are all the great nations jealous of England? To 
begin with, because of ‘‘the bad manners and unsym- 
pathetic character ”’ of the English. But the real ground 
is English success beyond all others in extending Eng- 
lish influence over the world and in gaining that mate- 
rial wealth which is the one ambition of modern states. 
They are the borrowers. American indebtedness is one 
root of American hatred. Her colonial failure embit- 
ters France against England. Germanyisenvious. The 
professor hopes that better feelings will spring up as a 
result of the waning of France and the waxing of Ger- 
many—“ our natural ally ’’—and cannot anticipate a per- 
manent estrangement with the United States. His 
counsels of courtesy and patience and firmness are good ; 
but his paper breathes too much of that very air of con- 
scious superiority which foreigners find so offensive in 
the Englishmen. Thus he speaks of “ the silly Amer- 
ican public of the West,” and suggests that every four 
years “‘ England will be insulted by the party that de- 
sires to catch the Irish vote” in the presidential elec- 
tion. 
DID ENGLAND RENOUNCE THE MASS? 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, in rejoinder to Anglican asser- 
tions of an ecclesiastical continuity, unbroken from the 
earliest times, asks ‘‘ What, then, did happen at the 
Reformation ?’’ He accosts the Anglo-Catholics with 
the cry, ‘‘ Protestants we know, and Papists we know : 
but who are you?” The question of the validity of 
Anglican orders will not, he thinks, much vex the minds 
of the laity. “It is the Mass that matters.” Attention 
will be fixed on four points relating to the Mass: the 
actual changes in the rite ; the changesin the ordination 
service of the clergy ; the general intention and general 
effect of these changes ; and the teachings of the Church 
since the Reformation. If it be finally believed that 
the English Church did in mind and will cut herself loose 
from further participation in the Mass as a sacrifice, 
most people will conclude that a change so great broke 
the continuity of English Church history. One obiter 
dictum may be cited: ‘Christianity without dogmas 
precise and well-defined is more like a nervous complaint 
than a positive religion.” 

AGAINST UNMUZZLING PRISONERS. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, by his experience of the work- 
ing of the Criminal Law Amendment act (1885), has 
been converted to the belief that tHe bill to make 
all accused persons competent witnesses in criminal 
cases is a bill to promote the conviction of innocent 
prisoners. Juries respect the sort of sanctity of a pris- 
oner whose mouth is closed, and give him the benefit of 
the doubt. But that sanctity disappears from their 
view of him when he becomes a witness. Timidity, or 
want of straightforwardness, or other innocent failings 
in giving evidence, set the jury against him ; and the 
presumption of innocence his silence favored is removed 
by his speech. 

WHERE Tu ELECT THE NEXT POPE. 


Mr. W. L. Alden, late American Consul-General at 
Rome, declares the Pope a pretender to the throne of 
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the Italian king, and recommends the Italian govern- 
ment, after letting the present Pope die in peace, to 
forbid the meeting of the electoral conclave on Italian 
soil. The election would probably take place in France ; 
and the Pope there chosen, whether French or Italian, 
would have against him the patriotic sentiment of even 
the Catholics of Italy. Only in exile will the Papacy 
learn to renounce the folly of its temporal pretensions, 
says Mr. Alden. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

S. F. Van Oss finds the most serious cause of ‘‘ consols 
at 110” in the government competing against itself 
by buying up its own stock and by encouraging savings 
bank depositors to invest in ccasols. He recommends 
the substitution of municipal or colonial securities. 
Professor Douglas communicates the Chief Lama of 
Himis’ indignant denial of the allegations of M. Notovich 
as to his finding there the original of his now famous 
“ Unknown Life of Christ.”” A dialogue by Mrs. Chap- 
man finds the essence of vulgarity to consist in obtrusive 
self-assertion. Dr. Macdonell inveighs against ‘“ the 
fetich of publicity ’’—a valuable means exalted into a 
pernicious end—especially as observed in divorce and 
breach of promise cases. Mr. Herbert Paul reviews Mr. 
Mackail’s history of Latin literature under the heading 
of ‘‘ The Decay of Classical Quotation.’’ Mr. H. D. Traill 
and Sir Wemyss Reid’s opposite views of the Egyptian 
question are separately noticed. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


E notice elsewhere the articles by Lord Farrer 
and Captain Lugard on the Egyptian question. 
Lord Raglan expounds at length and with minute detail 
the changes he thinks should be introduced into the 
militia. 
Mr. Charles Darling, in a paper on this subject, says : 
‘¢ Even successful Cobdenism is not sufficient to insure 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


OTH the March numbers of the Revue de Paris are 

of exceptional interest. We have noticed else- 

where Mr. Sydney Webb’s descriptive account of the 
Fabian Society. 

The place of honor in the first March number is given 
to M. Hanotaux’s analysis of the apportionment of 
Africa. He discusses the question rather from an his- 
torical than a present point of view, and gives at some 
length the causes which led to the postponement of 
African exploration and colonization. He points out that 
there, in all probability, rose the first great empire of 
the world, for Thebes was a fine town long before 
Homer sang ; and the Pharaohs civilized the Nile while 
Europe was still plunged in darkness. These facts 
make it curious that the conquest of Africa was so long 
neglected. From time to time an explorer made an effort 
to secure a portion of the Dark Continent for his nation, 
but these efforts rarely met with success. The Portu- 
guese had a period of African power, but it crumbled 
away, and even they cannot be said to have penetrated 
into the interior. Spain, France and Holland followed 
closely on the steps of Portugal, but each nation did little 
more than establish maritime stations. A famous 
French statesman once observed, ‘ Africa is like a 
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affection ; and people who have forgiven us Agincourt 
may still hate us for sweetening our tea with sugar 
which the French townsman pays the peasant to supply 
to us at less than cost price. That we flourish in spite 
of a political economy which every other nation con- 
demns, assuredly creates in others something of that 
terror which every creature of supernatural habits 
always inspires. It is impossible to have no apprehen- 
sions in presence of those of whom it is complained that 
they ‘don’t know when they are beaten,’ especially 
when they grow fat on a diet on which esd should 
long since have starved to death.” 


THE PROPOSED STORAGE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. Yerburgh argues in favor of national granaries for 
storing grain against time of war. He says: 

‘“¢ We propose that the government should build gran- 
aries of the aggregate storage capacity of 10,000,000 quar- 
ters, which is about one-third of the present annual 
consumption of the United Kingdom, and should then 
proceed to purchase during a period extending over 
three years, 10,000,000 quarters of wheat and form there- 
with a wheat reserve for four months’ requirements. 

“In granaries of modern construction, such as are de- 
scribed further on, wheat can be kept, and, speaking 
generally, improved in condition during three years. 
The government would be able to sell one-third of the 
reserve every year without loss, replacing the matured 
wheat disposed of by new wheat of an equal amount. 

‘¢ The annual cost, therefore, of storing and purchasing 
10,000,000 quarters would, in this calculation, be £3,200,- 
000. It will be seen, however, from the estimate we give 
that the cost will be only £800,000.” 

Mr. Shadwell publishes a valuable synopsis of the 
licensing legislation of the last sixty years. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen contributes an essay on John Byron, the author 
of the epigram about tweedledum and tweedledee. 









barrel: one makes a hole with a gimlet, and then one 
can drink what flows out, but if one tries to enter the 
barrel one is drowned.’? M. Hanotaux promises in a 
further installment to tell the story of modern African 
exploration and its bearings on politics. 

In the same number M. Jules Simon gives an intimate 
and charming account of his friend the late Ambroise 
Thomas. The French composer, whose works merit to 
be better known among English pianists and singers, 
was born at Metz in 1811. The bent of his genius was 
wholly French, and notwithstanding his advanced age 
he fought in 1870, and much deplored the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The elder Thomas was a music teacher, 
and discovering the talent of his son sent him to Paris, 
where he became a pupil of the Conservatoire, the 
famous establishment over which he himself later on 
presided for so many years. M. Simon tells an inter- 
esting anecdote. At the end of the Franco-Prussian war 
Ambroise Thomas, in common with all those who pos- 
sessed country houses near Paris, went out fully expect- 
ing to find his home a ruin and a desolation. What was 
his surprise to see everything in perfect order. Unlock- 
ing the door he went in ; on the hall table lay a card; on 
it was written the name of a German officer, and under- 
neath were added in pencil the words ‘“‘ Meyerbeer’s 
nephew.”’ 












THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


As regards actuality, an anonymous article setting 
forth the possible results of an Anglo-Franco conflict is 
by far the most important contribution to the Revue de 
Paris, for in it the writer analyzes the maritime power 
of England. He states that in 1816 the British fleet con- 
sisted of 180 line of battle ships, 150 frigates, and 700 
lighter vessels, and he compares the naval position of 
England as it is now very unfavorably with that which 
was hers in the beginning of the century. He estimates 
that in time of need the deficiency of trained men to man 
the present British navy would be from forty to fifty 
thousand, and he criticises strongly the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, quoting in support of his words “ Sir Brassey.’”’ The 
author of these pages, who is said to bea well-known 
French Admiral, betrays in every paragraph the curious 
mixture of accurate knowledge and strangely inaccurate 
impressions and ideas so constantly met with even in the 
works of the best French writers, when dealing with 
foreign countries, and more particularly England. 

French politicians belonging to every party, and hold- 

ing every opinion, make common cause against the 
threatened income tax. M. Leclerc goes into the ques- 
tion from the commercial point of view, and he declares 
that it would be practically impossible to tax with any 
degree of justice the floating revenues of either great 
merchants or small shopkeepers, and he also reiterates 
what has often been pointed out before—that each vil- 
lage will become a center of dissatisfaction with a gov- 
ernment that imposes a new form of taxation peculiarly 
vexatious to the average Frenchman. According to the 
present scheme those charged with the local business of 
each commune will act as grand inquisitors on both 
their poorer and on their wealthier neighbors, settling 
(though their victims will have right of appeal) the 
amount that each shall pay. The Frenchman of business 
has a morbid horror of allowing his business affairs to be- 
come known, and it is exceedingly unlikely that any 
system of taxation implying publicity will ever be toler- 
ated in la belle France. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE most interesting contribution to the March 
Nouvelle Revue consists of Madame de Novikoff’s 
English reminiscences, noticed elsewhere. 

Madame Adam is wisely turning her attention and 
those of her readers to the social rather than to the 
political questions of the day, and in the first March 
number begins what promises to be a remarkable series of 
articles on ‘‘ American Trades Unions and Federations,”’ 
the result on the part of the writer, M. Levasseur, of 
many careful inquiries. 

An Italian politician, Signor Colajanni, possessed, it 
need scarcely be said, of strong French sympathies, or 
he would ‘not be a contributor to the Nouvelle Revue, 
contributes a timely article on Italian colonial policy. 
He greatly deplores Italy’s longing for colonial con- 
quests, attributing it, in a certain measure, to the hu- 
miliation and annoyance eaused to the Italian-nation by 
the Tunis incident. He declares the late Italian disaster 
in Africa to be in a great measure owing to the lack of 
sufficient preparation ; and he recalls that several news- 
paper correspondents pointed out long ago that the ex- 
pedition was lamentably lacking in munitions, and that 
the commissariat was extremely badly organized. 

A diplomat, who under the circumstances prefers to 
keep his name a secret, gives a far from flattering por- 
trait of M. Hanotaux, the present French Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs. Admittedly a strong man, the Min- 
ister has had a long and well filled career. He is now 
only forty-three years of age, and has been in his time 
attached to various embassies, and he for a long time 
occupied an important though not showy post in the 
ministry where he now reigns as chief. Even according 
to his critic, M. Hanotaux has on the whole steered well 
and carefully during the last two years, but he is vio- 
lently reproached with sharing M. Ribot’s Anglo-mania, 
and also for having allowed the French fleet to take part 
in the Kiel celebrations. 

M. du Bled passes in rapid review the famous French 
preachers of the past and present, but he says little of 
the better known Prédicateurs of the day, preferring 
to describe at some length the strange methods of the 
French priests and friars whose fame in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries spread all over 
Europe. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE place of honor in both the March numbers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes is given to‘the first 
part of some extremely interesting and hitherto unpub- 
lished letters written by Prosper Mérimée during the 
period from October, 1854, to May, 1857, to an unnamed 
lady, a friend of the Carlists in Spain, who seems to 
have been nominally Catholic but without much faith. 
She was interested in art and archeology. It is curious 
that these letters should appear almost at the same time 
as the death of M. Boeswilwald, Mérimée’s successor as 
Inspector General of Historical Monuments. 

Vicomte d'Avenal continues his series of articles on 
the mechanism of modern life, treating this time of ship- 
ping companies. The essay is full of statistics of con- 
siderable interest. M. Guiraud, in the same number, 
deals with the historical work of Fustel de Coulanges, 
the famous author of ‘‘La Cité Antique.’? He has ob- 
tained permission from Mme. de Coulanges to dig among 
her husband’s unpublished papers. Here are some 
observations of M. de Coulanges which have not 
before seen the light: ‘‘Those who think they know 
everything are indeed happy. They have not the tor- 
ment of searching. Half-truths content them; vague 
phrases satisfy their needs. They are sure of 
themselves ; they walk with head erect: they are 
masters and they are judges.” ‘‘ Nothing is more con- 
trary to the scientific spirit than to believe assertions 
too quickly, even when these assertions are fashion- 
able. It isnecessaryto have a systematic incredulity, 
in history as much asin philosophy. The true scientist, 
like the philosopher, begins by being a doubter.”’ 

In the second March number of the Revue M. A. 
Fouillée, a prominent member of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, deals with the idealist movement in France. 
‘‘ Philosophy,’”’ he says, ‘‘that boundless night, sown 
with stars. is more beautiful than the great limited day of 
science—and it is its very sublimity which produces its 
moral elevation.’”’ The value of M. Rouire’s article on 
the Italians at Erythrea is somewhat discounted by the 
fact that it was written before the announcement of the 
British advance in the Soudan. Nevertheless it is 
an interesting summary of Italian colonial ambitions. 
M. Rouire says nothing that has not been said before. 
The obvious disproportion between Italy’s extravagant 
aims and her actual resources is plain enough to the most 
superficial observer, but it was worth repeating, for it is 
the key to the existing situation in Italy. 











HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Prussia Under Frederic the Great, 1756-1757. 
By Herbert Tuttle. With a biographical sketch of 
the author by Herbert B. Adams. 12mo, pp. 205. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The present volume, in continuation of Professor Tuttle’s 
‘Prussia Under Frederic the Great,” constitutes the fourth 
of the series begun many years ago as the ** History of Prus- 
sia.” The completion of the original plan of this great work 
was cut short by the death of the author while professor of 
Modern European History in Cornell University, two years 
ago. Professor Adams contributes a most interesting bio- 
graphical sketch in which the story of Mr. Tuttle’s brilliant 
career as a diplomat of the press in Berlin is graphically 
told. From 1873 to 1879 Mr. Tuttle was the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News. He also represented the New 
York Tribune at that capital. “It was a position requiring 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR TUTTLE. 


great courage and energy,” says Professor Adems. ‘ He had 
to master the German language and obtain an inside view of 
the most important political and social affairs of Germany. 
He had to be accurate as well as clever, and to take the gree* 
est pains to avoid entanglements with foreign officials. . . 
His constant observation of the course of German politics and 
his growing acquaintance with German society enabled hi 
to prepare newspaper and magazine articles with conscious 
authority. He was drawing his knowledge from life, the best 
of all historical sources. He knew Count Herbert 
Bismarck, the old Chancellor’s son, and was in social touch 
with statesmen who were then making Prussian history.” 
The ‘Hon. Andrew D. White, then United States Minister to 
Germany, found this American journalist “‘a most valuable 
source of accurate information,” and it was President White 
who afterward influenced Mr. Tuttle to enter university 
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work in the United States. As tothe value of Mr. Tuttle’s 
historical work no better testimony could be cited than that 
of Rudolph Gneist, the eminent professor in the University 
of Berlin, who said that Tuttle’s ‘* Frederic the Great ” was 
the best written. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by J. B. Bury, M.A. Seven vols, Vol. 
I. 12mo, pp. 532. New York: Macmillan Co. $2. 


In slightly belated commemoration of the Gibbon Cen- 
tenary, there now appears the first volume of the revised 
edition of the “Decline and Fall’ under the editorship of 
Professor Bury. As to the scholarship displayed in the 
editor’s notes, nothing need be said, since those who are com- 
petent to criticise it are few indeed. The typography is 
clear and adequate, and the edition, so far as can be judged 
from a single volume.out of seven, will doubtless prove to be 
wholly satisfactory to the present Yeneration of Gibbon’s 
admirers. 

Lectures on the Council of Trent, Delivered at Oxford, 
1892 93, by James Anthony Froude. Octavo, pp. 294. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 

With this volume is completed the publication of Mr. 
Froude’s lectures at Oxford as Regius Professor of Modern 
History. The present series, however, formed the first of 
the three courses given in that capacity in 1892-93. The lec- 
tures did not have the benefit of revision by their author, 
whose death occurred before their preparation for the press 
had been begun. Mr. Froude’s views of the Protestant Refor- 
mation are well known, and these lectures on the Council of 
Trent gave ample opportunity for the expression of them— 
an opportunity, which was not neglected. 


History of the Jewish Nation, After the Destruction of 
Jerusalem Under Titus. By the Rev. Alfred Eders- 
heim, M.A. Octavo, pp. 567. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5. 

This book has been for forty years the most widely read 
history of the Jews in the English language. Its author had 
the unusual point of view of a Christian born into the Jewish 
race. Ten years after his admission to the Scottish Free 
Church he wrote this history of his people. The present re- 
vision has been made by the Rev. Henry A. White, M.A., Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford, and a preface is furnished by 
the Rev. William Sanday, D.D. ’ 


An Ambassador of the Vanquished: Viscount Elie de 
Gontaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 1871-1877. From 
His Diaries and Memoranda. By the Duke de Broglie. 
Octavo, pp. 282. New York: Macmillan & Co. $3. 
Last month we noticed in this place Count Benedetti’s 

“Studies in Diplomacy,” which throws new light on the ne- 
gotiations which preceded the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
71. The reminiscences of the French Ambassador to Berlin 
during the years immediately following the peace of 1871 are 
hardly less important to an understanding of modern Euro- 
pean history. Ihe final chapter, devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Eastern question as it presented itself at Berlin 
in. 1877, is of peculiar interest to-day. 


Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages. By 
George Haven Putnam, A.M. Vol. I. Octavo, pp. 
486. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


In an earlier volume (‘* Authors and Their Public in 
Ancient Times’) Mr. Putnam dealt with the methods of 
bookmaking and publishing in the classic period of history. 
He now resumes the study at the fall of the Roman Empire. 
What he has to tell about the production and distribution of 
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medieval literature grows in interest and definiteness as 
the narrative approaches the invention of printing. Before 
that point is reached a long chapter is devoted to the making 
of manuscript books in the monasteries, another to the book 
trade in the manuscript period, and the parts taken by the 
universities and libraries of the middle ages are described. 
Mr. Putnam promises another volume which will bring the 
history down to the close of the seventeenth century. The 
work has a unique place in literature and most worthily fills it. 


Reminiscences of Literary London, from 1779 to 1853. 
By Dr. Thomas Rees, with Extensive Additions by 
John Brittoa, F.S.A. 12mo, pp. 175. New York: 
Francis P. Harper. $1. 

These ‘‘ Reminiscences” were written about 1853 and 
privately printed at that time. The authors were personally 
acquainted with many of the prominent writers, publishers, 
artists, and booksellers of the closing decade of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first half of the nineteenth. They 
make frequent mention of such names as Rivington, Long- 
mans, Southey, Bohn, Walpole, Cobbett, Leigh Hunt, Ho- 
garth, Cruikshank, Charles Lainb, and other distinguished 
men of their time. Many interesting anecdotes are told. The 
“ Reminiscences’ have been edited by ** A Book Lover,” and 
they are now offered to the public for the first time. 


Southern Side Lights. By Edward Ingle, A.B. 12mo, 
pp. 373. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 


“A Picture of Social and Economic Life in the Southa 
Generation before the War” is the sub-title of Mr. Ingle’s 
study. The book is noteworthy as one of the very few at- 
tempts to describe the ante-bellum civilization of the South 
in its general aspects, with comparatively slight reference 
to the disturbing influence of slavery as an institution. The 
author, however, does not ignore the slavery question ; he 
devotes one chapter to * The Peculiar Institution ” and an- 
other to “The Crisis’ (of 1860). Still these matters are 
treated as minor topics rather than as leading ones. Mr. 
Ingle has gathered much newspaper and manuscript material 
from which he has constructed an admirable account of the 
period under review. Such subjects as ‘* Phases of Indus- 
try,” ‘“ Trade and Commerce,” ** The Educational Situation,” 
and ‘Literary Aspirations,” receive full and appreciative 
treatment. The style is graceful and the subject matter 
attractive. 


The Hamilton Fac-similes of Manuscripts in the Na- 
tional Archives Relating to American History. 
Part I. The Monroe Doctrine : Its Origin and In- 
tent. Quarto. New York: Public Opinion Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The Public Opinion company has undertaken the very 
laudable enterprise of publishing reproductions of important 
manuscripts in the national archives at Washington. The 
first series, just issued, includes letters of President Monroe, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and Richard Rush, bear 
ing on the policy which has become known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. These documents are of great value to the student 
of American history. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., LL.D. By 
John Fulton. Octavo, pp. 497. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $4. 

The long career of the late President Barnard was almost 
wholly devoted to the advancement of higher education in 
the United States. Half of it was passed in the South, though 
Dr. Barnard was a man of New England birth. His impress 
on educational work and methods in Alabama and Mississ- 
ippi was profound. The last quarter-century of his life was 
spent in the presidency of Columbia College, in New York 
City, and in that position his gifts found suitable scope. This 
volume contains much material on Columbia and other edu- 
cational institutions, including an account of the events 
which led to the establishment of Barnard College. (Dr. Bar- 
nard had been for years before his death, in 1889, an untiring 
advocate of co-education of the sexes.) There are two excel- 
lent portraits of Dr. Barnard. 


The Life and Letters of George John Romanes. 
ten and edited by his wife. Octavo, pp. 357. 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. #4. 


Perhaps no one of the younger English scientists in re- 
cent years has enjoyed a greater popularity in the United 
States than did George J. Romanes. His work was known 
and followed with keenest interest by our scientific men up 
to the time of his death in 1894. Many statements have had 
currency since his death concerning his religious beliefs. Mrs. 
Romanes says that her husband had early “ entered on that 
period of conflict between faith and skepticism which grew 
more and more strenuous, more painful, as the years went 
on, which never really ceased until within a few weeks of his 
death, and which was destined to end in a chastened, a puri- 
fied, and a victorious faith.” 


Brother and Sister : A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest 
and Henriette Renan. Translated by Lady Mary 
Loyd. Octavo, pp. 323. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25. 

The Memoir of Henriette Renan, which forms the intro- 
ductory portion of this volume, was written by her brother 
Ernest in 1862, a year after her death. Only a hundred copies 
of the pamphlet were printed. It was not intended for gen- 
eral circulation, but a codicil of Renan’s will, in 1888, author- 
ized a reprint under the direction of his wife. Madame 
Renan has not only supervised the publication of the Me- 
moir, but has selected and edited the correspondence of the 
brother and sister. This correspondence is a wonderful reve- 
lation of two lives. Its publication would not have been per- 
missible while either party was living ; now that both are 
dead, it affords a double character study of rare charm. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lec- 
tures. By Sir J. R. Seeley. 12mo, pp. 398. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

An important part of the work of the late Professor 
Seeley in Cambridge consisted in giving elementary instruc- 
tion in political science. The expository lectures which he 
gave for this purpose have been collected and edited by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick. The lectures enforce Seeley’s general view 
that political science is to be studied by the historical 
method, and that political history is to be studied as material 
for political science. Professor Sidgwick, in his prefatory 
remarks, emphasizes this idea, which has more commonly, 
perhaps, been attributed to Freeman than to any other his- 
torical student. 


An Examination of the Nature of the State. A Study 
in Political Philosophy. By Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby. Octavo, pp. 460. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $8. 


The Theory of the State. By George H. Smith. (Henry 
M. Phillips Prize Essay.) Paper, octavo, pp. 162. Re- 
printed from Proceedings of American Philosophical 
Society. 

Mr. Willoughby has collected and digested the more im- 
portant theories of political organization, from Aristotle’s 
time to our own. His present work originated in a course of 
lectures given at the Leland Stanford, Jr., and Johns Hop- 
kins Universities. The references to authorities will prove 
useful to students, and the volume is well indexed. Mr. 
Smith’s essay, on the same subject, is also decidedly aca- 
demic in flavor. It was awarded the Phillips Prize of $500 by 
the committee of judges of the American Philosophical 
Society in 1895. 


Citizenship and Suffrage in Maryland. By Bernard C. 
Steiner. Octavo, pp. 95. Baltimore : Cushing & Co. 
It would be most fortunate if Mr. Steiner’s valuable 
work on the Maryland electoral system could be imitated in 
other states. It has set an example which we hope to see fol- 
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lowed, at least in each of the original thirteen common- 
wealths. About two-thirds of Mr. Steiner’s treatise is his- 
torical; the early conditions of citizenship are clearly de- 
fined, and the development of the suffrage laws carefully 
traced. The remainder of the book is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the present election laws of Maryland. The author 
has made a close study of all judicial decisions bearing on 
the subject of elections, and recognizes the inefficiency of 
the mere letter of the law in accomplishing reforms. He 
dwells frequently and with force on the necessity of honest 
administration of electoral machinery. 


State Railroad Control, with a History of Its Develop- 
ment in Iowa. By Frank H. Dixon, Ph.D. With an 
Introduction by Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 
251. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

The author of this work holds that the railroad prob- 
lem is to be solved by public control through state and na- 
tional commissions. He has made a thorough study of the 
situation in Iowa, where the system of state control has been 
regarded as conspicuously successful for many years. Pro- 
fessor Adams, in the introduction, gives an excellent histor- 
ical sketch of the relation of the state and federal govern- 
ments to inland transportation. 


Classes and Masses; or, Wealth, Wages, and Welfare 
in the United Kingdom. By W.H. Mallock. 12mo, 
pp. 155. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Mallock’s ‘“‘ Labor and the Popular Welfare” has for 
some time been regarded as the arsenal of argument against 
English socialism. It has been followed by a series of ar- 
ticles in the Pall Mall Magazine, which are now reproduced 
in a convenient volume, with the diagrams and pictures 
originally used for purposes of illustration. Much statistical 
matter is presented in an attractive way, the writer's style 
adding greatly to the effectiveness of his argument. 


The Science of Money. By Alexander Del Mar, M.E. 
Octavo, pp. 232. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


$2.25. 

The second edition of a work which has had for ten years 
considerable circulation and prestige as an authority on 
monetary questions. We recently noticed the new Chicago 
edition of Professor Del Mar’s ‘‘ History of Monetary Sys 
tems,” which is also an authoritative work. 


Civic Club Digest of the Educational and Charitable In- 
stitutions and Societies in Philadelphia. With an In- 
troduction on Social Aspects of Philadelphia Relief 
Work, by Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 174, 201. Philadelphia : Civic Club. 

This work aims to be more than a mere directory of 
Philadelphia charities. It not only lists all the charitable 
and educational societies of the city, but concisely describes 
the work and purpose of each. Dr. Lindsay’s introductory 
essay is more than its title indicates. It contains helpful 
discussions of various general movements, such as charity 
organization in England and the United States, the training 
and education of workers, the establishment of wayfarer’s 
lodges and wood yards, the provident loan societies and pawn 
shops, and efforts for the relief of the unemployed. Dr. 
Lindsay tells Philadelphians what is being done in other 
cities. The stock charge of provincialism so often brought 
against the Quaker City cannot be laid at the door of the 
Civic Club. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1896. Edited by J. Scott 
FEeltie, with the Assistance of I. P. A. Renwick. 
12mo, pp. 1196. New York: Macmillan & Co. $3. 
Four valuable maps are prefixed to this year’s edition of 

the ‘“‘ Year Book” to illustrate questions connected with the 

frontiers of Afghanistan, Siam, Venezuela and Bechuana- 
land. The sections relating to the navies of the world have 
been thoroughly revised, and other improvements made in 
the volume, which stands easily first among the statistical 
annuals published in the English language. 


OF REVIEWS. 








The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. With 
Practical Illustrations, Especially Adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
16mo, pp. 298. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 


This useful little work is now in its sixth edition and has 
been revised so as to include certain details originally omitted. 
The book is used as an authority in the conduct of all meet- 
ings held by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. For 
all women who wish to familarize themselves with the ins 
and outs of parliamentary forms the manual is indispensa- 


ble. 





ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 


Kokoro : Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 16mo, pp. 388. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

To Mr. Hearn we look for the most sympathetic and 
graceful interpretations of the modern Japanese spirit. 
Readers of the Atlantic Monthly papers and of Mr. Hearn’s 
other published writings on Japan will know what to expect. 
in this new volume from his pen. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive sketch in the book is the first—‘* At a Railway Sta- 
tion *—which forms an effective presentation of the attitude 
of Japanese public opinion toward crime. ‘‘ The Genius of 
Japanese Civilization ” is a thoughtful study of modern tend- 
encies and conditions, and there are other essays on allied 
topics. The chapter headed “ After the War,” written in 
1895, allows us a glimpse into the most recent experiences of 
the flowery kingdom. 


In New England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. 16mo, pp. 287. Boston : Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. $1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to their already 
long list of attractive out-of-door books a volume of Mr. 
Robinson’s charming sketches, most of which have appeared 
in Forest and Stream. The reader will find in these essays 
something about the weather and the seasons, and more 
about New England scenery and natural history. The 
writer has a grace of expression all his own. 


Art and Humanity in Homer. By William Cranston 
Lawton. 18mo, pp. 299. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Professor Lawton, of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
is an appreciative student of Homer, and believes in the 
popularizing of the great Greek epics through English trans- 
lations. His little book represents the fruit of an ‘ exten- 
sion” lecture course given by the author. Most of these 
lectures, or papers, appeared in an earlier form in the At- 
lantic Monthly. The principal topics are: ‘* The Iliad as a 
Work of Art ;” ‘*‘ Womanhood in the Iliad ; *’ ‘* Closing Scenes: 
of the Tliad;” ‘The Plot of the Odyssy ;* ‘‘The Homeric 
Underworld ;” ‘“* Odysseus and Nausicaa.” There is also an 
essay on “ Post-Homeric Accretions to the Trojan Myth.” 


John Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro,’’ “Tl Pensoroso,” ‘‘ Comus,’” 
and ‘Lycidas.”’ (Longmans’ English Classics.) 
Edited by William P. Trent. 12mo, pp. 181. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by James Greenleaf Croswell, A.B. 
12mo, pp. 141. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
60 cents. 

We have had occasion to speak more than once of the 
excellent editing which characterizes the series of ‘‘ English 
Classics’ now issuing from the Longmans press. The “* Sug- 
gestions for Teachers and Students,” with the appended bib- 
liographies, lists of topics, and other helps, are ‘most valu- 
able. The biographical materials incorporated in these little 
volumes are important, and the compiling has been carefully 
done. 
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A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780- 
1895). By George Saintsbury. 12mo, pp. 489. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Macmillan’s series of reference books on the different 
periods in the history of English literature is proving de- 
~ eidedly successful. The plan involves a comparatively full 
. treatment of a limited period in each volume. Professor 
Saintsbury’s previous contribution to the series—“‘A History 
’ of Elizabethan Literature ’—has been most favorably re- 
ceived. The present volume follows that by Edmund Gosse 
on ‘ Eighteenth Century Literature,” and takes up the task 
at the precise point where Gosse left it—the year 1780. The 
range of Professor Saintsbury’s survey may be indicated by 
some of the chapter headings, as ‘** The New Poetry ” (Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor); 
“The New Fiction ’’ (Miss Austen, Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Lever); ‘* The Development of Periodicals ” (Edinburgh 
Review, etc.); “* The Historians of the Century ;°’ ‘* The Sec- 
ond Poetical Period *’ (Tennyson, Browning, Arnold) ; ‘*‘ The 
Novel Since 1850°’ (George Eliot, Kingsley, Stevenson) ; 
“Philosophy and Theology;” ‘‘ Later Journalism and Criti- 
cism;” ‘Scholarship and Science,” and “Drama.” Living 
writers, with the single exception of Mr. Ruskin, are ignored, 
- and the author has not deemed the influence of American 
_ literature of sufficient importance to justify even the most 
meagre reference to such names as Emerson, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne and Longfellow. 


The History of Oratory from the Age of Pericles to the 
Present Time. By Lorenzo Sears, L.H.D. 12mo, 
pp. 440. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Professor Sears assumes that oratory, like other arts, 
has a distinct history of its own. He regards oratory, too, 
not merely as an art, but as a science also, though the his- 
torical treatment of the subject in the compass of a single vol- 
ume forbids a formal separation of the two phases. In the 
several periods, designated as the Greek, Roman, Patristic, 
Mediwval, Reformation, Revolution, Restoration, Parlia- 
mentary, and American, the author attempts to give a brief 
account of each typical orator’s place, to note the rhetorical 
principles exemplified, and to follow the general trend of elo- 
quence. This is a task that has never before been under- 
taken in any single work. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest Arthur 
Gardner, M.A. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 

In view of the fact that all the histories of Greek sculp- 
ture which formerly had authority have stood for some time 
in need of revision to put them in accord with the results of 
modern archeological discovery, Professor Gardner’s 
“Handbook” should be welcomed by students and others 
who wish to be well informed. No one was better fitted to 
prepare such a work than the former director of the British 
School of Archswology at Athens. By adhering to his pur- 
pose of confining himself to the writing of a general outline 
only, Professor Gardner has avoided the tedium and pro- 
lixity of detail, but has relied on the selection of a few typical 
examples for illustration. The result is a clearly written 
and exceedingly useful manual of the subject. The illustra- 
tions seem to have been prepared with special care. 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Supply at St. Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Octavo, pp. 38. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1. 


It is doubtful if Mrs. Ward, with all her fine work, al- - 


ways striking a true, high note, has ever done anything bet- 
ter than the ‘Supply at St. Agatha’s,” now appearing in 
book form after its first magazine introduction to the read- 
ing public. Like all the best things, it is simplicity itself, but 
the plain little narrative carries a weight of interest and 
conviction which seems astonishing upon trying to analyze 
it. The old country clergyman has been asked by one of the 
vestrymen to be the “supply ” at fashionable St. Agatha’s ; 
two days before the appointed Sunday he is called out on a 
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terribly stormy night to attend the death bed of miserly 
widow Peek and, ths exposure proving too much for his fee- 
bleness, dies with his broken engagement burdening his mind 
and a prayer to God to provide a “supply ’ in his stead. And 
then thereis a masterly description of the wonderful and mys- 
terious stranger who appears twice in St. Agatha’s pulpit 
the following Sunday, stirring up those luxury guarded 
hearts by words of fire—that is all there is to the story, but 
if such sermons were preached a little more frequently one 
might venture to predict afar greater growth of real Chris- 
tianity than manifests itself to-day. In its literary aspect the 
little story is quite perfect. 


Rose of Dutcher’s Cooley. By Hamlin Garland. Chi- 
cago. Stone & Kimball. $1.50. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland remains true to his preference for 
his own Northwestern scenes and situations. His heroine in 
this story begins life on a Wisconsin farm. Her district 
school experiences are portriyed with a fidelity that is pain- 
ful but undoubtedly true in its unloveliness. Rose isa girl of 
ambition and great natural endowments of person and mind, 
and she arrives in due time at the State University. Life in 
the town of Madison and collegiate work in the university 
are passed over quite too sketchily. It seems to us that Mr. 
Garland should have devoted more care and given more 
space to this interesting and character-forming period in the 
career of his heroine. Her old father had made sacrifices to 
send her to college, and had ccunted on her returning to 
share his lonely hom: when school days were finished. Asa 
surprise, he has built a new house and made much prepara- 
tion for his darghter’s home coming ; but Rose can no longer 
endure the humdrum life on the farm and yearns for a 
knowledge of the larger world. To go to Chicago is the 
height of her ambition, and to Chicago she goes. Mr. Gar- 
land introduces his Wisconsin heroine into certain circles of 
professional and semi-Bohemian people in Chicago, and she 
marries eventually an editoral writer on the daily press who 
is many years her senior and a man of talent and high char- 
acter, but rather a gloomy and depressing personage. Mr. 
Garland has not written an amusing story by any means; 
but he has given usa strong, clear picture of certain phases 
of life in the Northwest, and the effort was worth while. 
Mr. Garland is more successful in the short story than in the 
novel; nevertheless his work gives every promise of grow- 
ing riper and better in the future 


A Woman Intervenes; or, The Mistress of the Mine. 
12mo. New York: Frederic A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25. 


Mr. Robert Barr is entertaining in every line that he 
writes. He revels especially in plots which grow out of the 


‘attempts of reporters on metropolitan newspapers to unearth 


sensational information. In this particular story a young 
woman reporter takes passage on an Atlantic liner, commis- 
sioned by her New York managing editor to obtain on the 
trip to England the secrets of two British experts who have 
been sent out to Canada to report upon certain mining proper- 
ties. Her mission would have been successful but for the 
pluck of an English girl, who prevents the landing of the 
special dispatches at Queenstown. The American newspaper 
woman and the English girl eventually join forces in saving 
the two experts from the wiles of certain company-promo- 
tion sharks in London, and of course affairs end as they 
ought to, happily for the heroines and their friends. If the 
story is light, it is nevertheless wholesome and well worth 
reading. ‘ 


A Lady of Quality. By Francis Hodgson Burnett. 
12mo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mrs. Burnett’s new story has been received with a va- 
riety of judgments. The voice of the majority, however, is 
strongly eulogistic. The storyis written in the narrative 
English of the Addisonian period, and the whole affair is 
artificial and romantic in the extreme. The heroine de- 
velops from a hoydenish and even immoral youth into the 
graces and perfections of the most angelically periect 
womanhood ever portrayed in fiction. This charming young 
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woman had the strength of nerve and of character to conceal 
and to live down some exceedingly dark and depressing epi- 
sodes in her earlier history, and nothing afterwards hap- 
pens to throw any cloud upon a long life of radiant happi- 
ness and beneficence. 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. His Progress and Adven- 
tures. By S. R. Crockett. 12mo. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co, $1.50. 


Mr. Crockett’s books are issuing from the press with 
an almost bewildering frequency. His work lacks the 
pathos and spontaneous humor of Ian Maclaren’s, and comes 
far short of the delicacy and artistic perfection of Mr. Bar- 
rie’s. Cleg Kelly is the story of an Edinburgh street boy and 
his friends ; and it does not bear favorable comparison with 
the chapters of Mr. Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tommy” that 
have made their appearance. Nevertheless, Cleg Kelly is 
a thorcughly readable book and one that appeals strongly to 
the whuiesome sympathies, to the love of children, and to 
the sense of adventure and humor. It will, for the purposes 
of the average Sunday school library, probably turn out to 
be the most popular book of the season. 


Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. Octavo, pp. 
377. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Of the six ‘‘ Comedies’ here presented the ‘‘ Wheel of 
Love” (from Scribner’s Magazine) and the ‘“‘ Lady of the 
Pool” appear for the first time in book form, and the other 
four stories have only been published without the author’s 
consent and under changed titles. Probably no one will claim 
any great degree of permanence for Mr. Hawkins’ clever dia- 
logues, but it is equally certain that they are most entertain- 
ing and readable. It is quite impossible to finish one of these 
naively attractive sketches without a sense of good humored 
amusement—and surely that is the aim of a comedy, and one 
cannot ask for more than a book pretends to give. Canon Far- 
rar prefaces one of his novels with the grim announcement 
that it is not intended to be amusing, but instructive; Mr. 
Hawkins, on the other hand, is so frank a worshipper of the 
art of pleasing that he does not consider it necessary to de- 
clare his motives. The ** Wheel of Love” is the longest story 
inthe present volume and treats very characteristically of 
some extremely tangled love affairs, which are finally 
straightened out bya “ ladies’ change’? movement on the 
part of the two engaged couples. The denouement is apt to 
leave the reader with dismal forebodings as to the stability 
of the blissful arrangement with which the story winds up, 
but the author is wise and stops at the right moment. 


The Mighty Atom. By Marie Corelli. Octavo, pp. 310. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 


The opening of the “ Mighty Atom” is hardly in char- 
acter with either the “Sorrows of Satan” or the ‘“ Ven- 
detta.”’ The youngster of eleven who quotes Marcus Aure- 
lius in confirmation of his opinion that it is cowardly to be 
sorry for himself seems to bear more resemblance to the 
Boston infant, as made known to us through the funny col- 
umns of the newspapers, than to the hero of a tale by Marie 
Corelli. However, the story is an exemplification of the fact 
that genius will out, in whatever direction it be applied, for 
the metaphysical speculations of ‘‘ Browning Beans, Jr.’’—as 
the aforesaid youthful denizen of the Hub is generally termed 
—are infantile prattle compared with Lionel Villscount’s 
delvings after the Atom and the First Cause. His father, a 
* Materialist Positivist ’ of the deepest dye, first drives his 
wife to an elopement culminating in her suicide, and then by 
a continued course of harshness so crushes the child’s hope 
and spirit that he follows his mother’s example and hangs 
himself from his bedroom window—both tragedies ieaving 
the Positivist as ‘ sot in his ways” as ever. 

Battlement and Tower. By Owen Rhoscomyl. Octavo.pp. 
403. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Rhoscomyl dedicates his book to “all such folk as 

prefer the glancing vistas of the free forest to the noxious 


growths of the social midden,” yet it is a strange sort of 
forestry that we read of here. Plots and counterplots, sieges, 





storming of castles, ‘“‘ battle, murder and sudden death,” and 
a great many other events from which we pray in the Litany 
to be delivered, make vp the story. It is well told withal. and 
is founded upon certain happenings during the English Civil 
War which have not been much exploited, although the cen- 
tral event, the storming of the castle of Conwy, was one of 
the grimmest episodes in all that bloody struggle. All those 
readers who enjoyed Mr. Roscomyl's “ Jewel of Ynys Galon,” 
which appeared last year, will need no recommendation of 
his spirited romance. 


A Point of Conscience. By The Duchess. 12mo, pp. 311. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1. 

Is there any one among the congregation of fiction wor- 
shippers who has not worshipped at the shrine of The 
Duchess? It is hard to realize that there is always a new 
generation coming forward to whom ‘“ Molly Bawn” and 
“ Airy Fairy Lilian” are as yet untasted sweets, and who 
have yet in store for themselves the perusal of those six (or 
was it sixteen ?) pages of monosyllabic conversation wherein 
the gentleman who has kissed Lilian is endeavoring to find 
out whether he has committed a mortal or a venial sin. The 
grass used to look particularly green when viewed over one 
of those ‘‘ yellow backs” from the' shade of the maple tree, 
and if Mrs. Hungerford should eventually give us as many 
volumes as John Ruskin the last will still be a welcome 
visitor. ‘‘ A Point of Conscience’ is chipped from the same 
block as the others; the only evidence of modernity appar- 
ent in it is the inevitable touch of the New Woman—as, 
for instance, where Carry strides up to the little curate and 
threatens to pitch him headforemost into the Droon if he 
doesn’t stop making love to her ! . 

A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. Alexander. Octavo, pp. 300. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 
Mrs. Alexander, too, we have heard of before. It is 

hardly necessary to say that the Lord and his old friend, 
‘*a handsome woman,” with a “ rounded, finely proportioned 
figure,” are sitting together—page 1—in ‘*‘ Renshaw’s excel- 
lent, if costly, private hotel,’’ when the “ aspirant” for the 
place of companion to the friend enters; nor to add that on 
page 300 the quondam companion enters upon a “ happy 
married life’ with the aforesaid nobleman. 


Samanthain Europe. By “ Josiah Allen’s Wife.’”’? Octavo, 
pp. 727. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$2.50. (Sold only by subscription.) 

It is by no means unusual for an author to treat the 
children of his fancy to a foreign trip if they have behaved 
themselves in such a manner as to win public approbation 
and reflect credit upon himself. Marietta Holley has yielded 
to this impulse in her last book, and the adventures in strange 
lands of our old friends Josiah and Samantha are, as might 
be foretold, very mirth provoking. A hundred and twenty 
five pictures by DeGrimm assist in giving point to the many 
humorous sallies. 

The Cid Campeador. By D. Antonio De Trueba y la 
Quintana. 12mo, pp. 387. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2. 

This is a translation by Mr. Henry J. Gill of what is gen- 
erally considered one of the finest historical romances in 
Spanish literature. The original tale is really compounded 
from the old * Chronicle of the Cid’’ and the innumerable 
ballads which tell of the adventures of the Castilian Knight 
and his famous steed Bobieca. The Cid is the Spanish pro- 
totype of the French hero Roland and the English King 
Arthur, and, as the author remarks, “in him are personified 
all the virtues of the citizen and of the soldier.” A tale 
founded upon the many traditions concerning such a notional 
hero could hardly fail to be interesting, but there will 
probably be a good many readers who will prefer that quaint 
ancient ** Chronicle ” to any remodeled version. 


The Jucklins. By Opie Read. 12mo, pp. 291. Chicago : 


Laird & Lee. $1. 
Mr. Read’s ‘‘ Kentucky Colonel” is now followed by a 
Carolina story. That an author should venture to name his 
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heroine “ Guinea Jucklin’’ and refer over and over again to 
her “musical cluck” is a sufficient proof of boldness and 
originality. And yet despite her name and her cluck Guinea 
is on the whole a decidedly attractive person, and one may 
well envy William Hawes his sensations when at last she 
comes toward him with outstretched hands. Her essential 
femininity is evinced in nothing more clearly than that she 
refuses to listen to her lover until she has had the qualifica- 
tion of seeing at her feet the man whom her father and 
his had selected for her husband, but who had broken the 
engagement upon her brother's arrest on a charge of mur- 
der. The father, Sim Jucklin, is the best character in the 
story, and his passion for gamecocks, restrained by the dis- 
approval of his wife and the neighbors, is very cleverly con- 
ceived. ‘“ The Jucklins ” is well worth reading and holds the 
attention throughout. Even reviewers have been known to 
be beguiled into perusing it throughout. 


A Hard Woman: A Story in Scenes. By Violet Hunt. 
12mo, pp. 277. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25. 

When “ Violet Hunt *’ on a title page transforms herself 
into “ W. St. Jerome” in the preface, speaking of herself di- 
rectly as a man, the reader may be pardoned for some un- 
certainty as to the author of the book in question, particu- 
larly in the case of a new writer. Whoever is responsible 
for ‘A Hard Woman,” however, has no reason to desire to 
conceal his identity, for it isa most ingenuous and cleverly 
told story. It was in this novel that Mr. Howells recently 
discovered infallible evidences of an ‘‘ Americanization ” of 
English authors—which is carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country with a vengeance. His point is, however, as felicitous 
as his observations usually are. The conversation is dis- 
tinctly un-English in its brightness and vivacity. As for 
the slangy Lydia she is “ hard, ’ indeed, and her marriage to 
an artist with high ideas both of art and living gives a chance 
for some very complex and subtle sketching of character 
which the author avails himself of to the utmost. ‘‘A Hard 
Woman ” is distinctly fresh and interesting. 


His Father’s Son: A Novel of New York. By Brander 
Matthews. 12mo, pp. 248. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50. 


Mr. Matthews knows his New York very well, so the 
“local color’’ is prominent in his last sermon, for “ His 
Father’s Son” is a sermon with Wall street methods for its 
text. Old Ezra Pierce, the self-made millionaire and com- 
bative “‘ operator,” takes his only son into his office and ini- 
tiates the boy into some of the mysteries of the ‘ street.’ The 
whole point of the story lies in the gradual moral deteriora- 
tion which takes place in Winslow Pierce, whereby he is 
transformed from a callow, country youth, horrified at his 
father’s easy morality and keen business methods, to a swag- 
gering man about town, who finally commits forgery to ob- 
tain money enough to support the theatrical company in 
which his favorite actress is starring. As colorless and 
worthless a rascal as he is, one can hardly blame him for 
wearying of the equally flacid Mary, who as his fiancée, joins 
in a retrospect of their love affair at the dinner table, upon 
her first meeting with her future father-in-law, and not only 
is urged into naming the day before dinner is over, but also 
hears with ¢omplacency the old gentleman’s outspoken ad- 
monition to his wife to get everything for the wedding and 
the future home—‘“ Get good things, too. Never mind the 
money ; I'll pay for them.” 

Whatever may be the defects of the book, however, Mr. 
Matthews deserves no little praise for his attack upon the 
laxity of current business morality, and the development of 
young Winslow's evil tendencies makes interesting reading. 
Dr. Warrick’s Daughters : A Novel. By Rebecca Hard- 

ing Davis. 12mo, pp. 301. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. $1.50. 

Mrs. Davis knows how to tell a story and make a dra- 
matic point. The fact that there is more than a hint of 


Becky Sharp and Rawdon in the characters of Milly and 
Dave Plunkett could hardly detract from one’s entertain- 
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ment. Not that Dave is an imitation by any manner of 
means; in many respects he is quite a unique personage. 
The sordid, vulgar soul elevated by a real love for an un- 
worthy woman is an old story, but Dave’s youthful passion 
for poetry, afterward smothered by successful dealings in oil, 
and his final satisfaction in the conviction that men are like 
the passing workman, in that they will to-morrow get a 
chance to use the tools which were not employed to-day— 
such touches as these are the author's own, and are an essen- 
tial part of her work. 


Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. 12mo, 
pp. 361. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


It is to France, Napoleon's France (and to Dumas ?), that 
Dr. Doyle has gone for his latest inspiration. Brigadier 
Gerard combines some of the modest self-esteem of Major 
Goliah O’Grady with the dash and pertinacity of D’Artag- 
nan. The “ Exploits’ do not pretend to be very closely con- 
nected with each other, but they are all most intimately con- 
nected with the Chevalier and redound to his credit nota 
little. His last adventure is the recapturing of some su- 
premely important papers belonging to the Emperor, and, 
though of course he accomplishes it, both his companions 
are killed and the Emperor himself is forced to help him 
bury the documents. It does not take much of a prophet 
to foresee that the proper time will come some day when 
the Chevalier will resuscitate those letters and throw some 
new lights upon the unexplained passages of Napoleonic 
history. 


From “ A House-Boat on the Styx.”"—Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 
‘*BOY, IS ADAM IN THE CLUB-HOUSE TO-DAY ?”? 
From ‘ A House-Boat on the Styx,” 


A House-Boat on the Styx : Being Some Account of the 
Divers Doings of the Associated Shades. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. 16mo, pp. 171. New York : Har- 
‘per & Brothers. $1.25. 

Mr. Bangs can get fun out of almost anything, and with 
such a brand new idea as the above, in itself so essentially 
ludicrous, it is small wonder that he has succeeded in produc- 
ing a collection of scenes which are irresistibly comic. The 
characters are handled admirably ; there is one Munchausen 
story which comes near outdoing the Baron’s own veracious 
accounts ; and Nero, Shem, Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, Ham- 
let, Diogenes, Thackeray, Jonah and the rest preserve in 
this after state many of the salient characteristics which 
distinguished them on earth. Mr. Peter Newell was, of 
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course, the ideal illustrator for such a collection, and his pic- 
tures, with such an opportunity, are more inimitable than 
ever. 


The Red Badge of Courage : An Episode of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. By Stephen Crane. 12mo, pp. 233. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


Mr. Crane’s much talked of book would be a remarkable 
enough piece of work in a man who had gone through the 
whole war and in whose mind the minutisw of camp-life and 
battlefield were indelibly stamped by experience. -But when 
one reads the ** Red Badge of Courage” with the realization 
that the author is hardly twenty-three years old and conse- 
quently never saw a battlefield, the extent and vividness of 

















































































































MR. STEPHEN CRANE, 


his imagination becomes apparent. For the universal testi- 
mony of those who were in that great conflict seems to show 
that there is hardly an error in the story, although it de- 
scribes the life in detail. The whole tale is really a study of 
the emotions of a youth, Henry Fleming, during his first bat- 
tle. Aftera trying winter of inaction, it becomes evident 
that a conflict is imminent, and the young man finds himself 
brooding continually over the question of his own conduct, 
with a haunting fear that his heart will fail at the critical 
moment. He keeps his place through the first charge of the 
enemy, but just as he and his raw companions, exhausted and 
gasping, are congratulating themselves upon having repulsed 
the attack, the gray lines surge up again, and Henry, becom- 
ing panic-stricken, turns and runs, fancying that his regi- 
ment has been driven back,too. After wandering around 
amid the most ghastly sights, described with almost sicken- 
ing minuteness, he is struck on the head and severely 
wounded by a fleeing soldier of his own side. After a while 
he gets back to his regiment. pretends that he was wounded 
in the fight, and the next day behaves with such conspicuous 
gallantry that he is publicly praised to his colonel by the 
profane lieutenants. The book ends with the close of the next 
day’s fighting, and Henry, having gained a sense of perspect- 
ive, very humanly forgets his previous conduct in the feeling 
of resolute manhood which comes to him. Mr. Crane has al- 
ready been singled out by a very eminent critic as a shining 
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example of the unadulterated American author and his next 
book will be awaited with no common interest. 


The Day of Their Wedding: A Novel. By W. D. 
Howells. 12mo, pp. 158 New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 


Mr. Howells has certainly given us a decidedly unique 
wedding. Althea Brown and Lorenzo Weaver, two members 
of a Shaker “‘ Family,” have grown to “feel foolish” about 
each other, and run away into the ‘“ world-outside” to get 
married. These two grown-up children have various adven- 
tures when they reach Saratoga, which increase poor Althea’s 
uncertainty and timidity. Finally they go to the minister's 
house and are married—which decisive step crystallizes 
Althea’s shadowy ideas, and she at once discards the finery 
whick had been such a delight to her, once more puts on her 
prim garb, and tells her husband she has decided to return to 
the * Family.” Although this means an absolute separation, 
he decides that he would rather return with her than make 
use of his freedom, so they meekly retrace their steps, pre- 
pared to take up the “angelic life’’ once more. It is a very 
pathetic little story, but the reader is apt to fume at the 
hopelessly narrow point of view of the two waifs from the 
settlement—a sufficient proof, to be sure, of the naturalness 
and realism of the tale. 


The Red Republic: A Romance of the Commune. By 
Robert W. Chambers. 12mo, pp. 475. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


A love story in the midst of the wild scenes of the Com- 
mune in Paris must, of necessity, offer a chance for some 
strong contrasts, and Mr. Chambers, whose “ King in Yel- 
low” many will remember, makes the most of his opportunity 
and has produced a stirring romance of the time when the 
terrible Central Committee terrorized Paris and blood 
flowed as fast as wine. 


Diana’s Hunting. By Robert Buchanan. 18mo, pp. 217. 
New York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 


Diana is the leading lady in a new and successful play, 
written by her guarry, Mr. Frank Horsham. The dramatist 
in married to a lady whose crime seems to be that she drops 
her h’s. He is nothing loath at first, and the exultant Diana 
accepts an offer to go to America with the understanding that 
Horsham is to go, too, but at the eleventh hour he experiences 
a change of heart and decides to remain with his wife, ‘*‘ who 
needs him,” and his little daughter. 


Wandering Heath : Stories, Studies and Sketches by Q. 
12mo, pp. 276. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.25. 


While one may not agree with the ‘ Poet’s Wife” as to 
the quality of the versesin Mr. Quiller-Couch’s prologue, it 
is a pleasant task to give an opinion of his stories, for they 
have a zest anda “go” that are very pleasing. The last of 
the fifteen is particularly good ; the author’s burglars are his 
show pieces and he handles them as dexterously a3 they do 
‘“‘ jimmy ” or ladder or lying tongue when the latter can get 
them out of a scrape. 


A Fool of Nature. By Julian Hawthorne. 12mo, pp. 
287. New York: Charles Scribner Sons. $1.25. 


There is rather a superfluity of imagination about the 
names of the people in Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ New York Herald 
$10,000 Prize Story.” ‘‘Pynchepole Whiterduce,” ‘‘ Stukely 
Poyntell,” ‘“‘ Verinder Vyse” and the ‘“ Rev. Christopher 
Plukerose Agabag ” are almost too original for every day 
use. It is quite certain that nobody else ever designated 
one of:his men as “ Devereux Scaramanga the Wagnerian,” 
but it may be that the reading public has not lost anything 
hitherto by the omission. ‘A Fool of Nature” is rather un- 
fortunate in its introduction; for there is somehow an un- 
reasoning and unreasonable prejudice abroad against news- 
paper prize-stories ; that it will assist in dissipating such an 
impression seems rather unlikely. 


























THE NEW BOOKS. 


Brown Heath and Blue Bells: Being Sketches of Scot- 
land, with Other Papers. By William Winter. 
18mo, pp. 237. New York: Macmillan & Co. 7% 
cents. 

The present volume comprises, besides the ten charming 
little accounts of rambles in Scotland, half a dozen miscel- 
laneous papers, “ tributes’? to George Arnold, Jefferson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rufus Choate, Charles Dauson Shan- 
ley and Fitz-James O’Brien ; and the poem ‘‘ On The Verge,” 
which,under the title of “ Into the Dark,” originally appeared 
in Scribner s Magazine. 


Dedora Heywood. By Gertude Smith. 16mo, pp. 152. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 7% cents. 


Irralie’s Bushranger. By E. W. Hornung. 16mo, pp. 
163. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents, 


The Ebbing of the Tide : South Sea Stories. By Louis 
Becke. Octavo, pp. 292. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.25. 

The Broom-Squire. By S. Baring Gould. Octavo, pp. 
345. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

A Professional Beauty. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. 
16mo, pp. 233. J.B. Lippincott Company. 75 cents. 

The Singing Mouse Stories. By E. Hough. 18mo, pp. 
177. New York: Forest & Stream Publishing Com. 
pany. $1. 

A Whirl Asunder. By Gertrude Atherton. 18mo, pp- 
192. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 
cents. 

I Married a Wife. By John Strange Winter. 16mo, pp. 
200. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 


A Chord from a Violin. By Winifred A. Haldane. 
16mo, pp. 164. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

Robert Atterbury. By Thomas H. Brainerd. 16mo, pp. 
284. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 50 
cents. 

When Greek Meets Greek. By Joseph Hatton. Octavo, 
pp. 327. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50. 

Nobody’s Fault. By NettaSyrett. 12mo, pp. 240. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers, $1. 


REPRINTS. 


Ekkehard : A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joseph 
Viktor von Scheffel. Two vols. 16mo, pp. 376-319. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 


“Tf any one derives pleasure from my modest production 
I shall be glad ; but if on account of my self abnegation or 
of the crudeness of an imperfect style it pleases no one, then 
I myself shall take pleasure in what I have created,” wrote 
the sturdy and independent von Scheffel in his preface to 
‘*Ekkehard,” and he lived to see his three greatest works— 
“Ekkehard,” ‘‘Gaudeamus,” and ‘Der Trompeter von 
Saikkingen ’—please people to the extent of nearly half a 
million copies. Moreover, his charming historical romance 
sounded a new note in German literature—its success was 
so instantaneous and extraordinary that upon it as a founda- 
tion sprang up the whole structure of German history-fic- 
tion, and the latter have somewhat obscured the fame of its 
great precursor. But von Scheffel’s insight into human na- 
ture was too keen, and his realization of the unchangeable- 
ness of man’s motives and feelings through the ages was put 
to far too good use in his works not to insure these a per- 
manent place in literature. His friars and peasants of old 
Alemannia and his fierce hordes of invading Huns are as real 
to us to-day as they must have been to the poet himself when 
he was following the example of “* Notker the Stutterer ” and 
beating away the more imaginative visions which threatened 
to lure his fancy away from the old chronicles which sup- 
plied a large proportion of his exact data, 
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Works of John Galt: The Entail; or, The Lairds of 
Grippy. With Introduction by S. R. Crockett. Two 
vols., pp. 376-320. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 


Mr. Crockett’s plea for John Galt is a bait hardly calcu- 
lated to attract those much sought after fish, the casual pur- 
chaser and the railway reader. As Hazlitt said of the alle- 
gory inthe Faery Queen, “ the plot won't bite us *—which to 
the above mentioned is a hopeless condemnation, for their 
satiated palates require something hot and strong to afford 
any sensation at all except boredom. But those less jaded 
readers for whom Mr. D. Storrar Meldrum’s revision and 
editing has removed enough of dialectic difficulties (and even 
with the running glossary of foot notes there are occasional 
stumbling blocks for persons not versed in Gaelic)—such will 
find a rare treat in the chatter of the ** Leddy of Grippy ” and 
the innumerable humorous situations brought about by the 
elaborate plots of the intermarrying families of Grippy and 
Kittlestonheugh. Galt’s characters are “canny” in the 
American acceptance of the term, and the way in which every 
other passion is subordinated to the lust of personal aggrand- 
izement is so striking as to contribute a distinctive flavor to 
the whole story. 


A Tale of Two Cities and the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
By Charles Dickens. Octavo, pp. 565. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1. 

This is a reprint of the edition corrected by Dickens in 
1869 and contains short introductions to both stories by 
Charles Dickens the younger. There are few literary points 
so indisputable as the impossibility of having too many edi- 
tions of Dickens. One picks up each new one with an utterly 
irrational idea that perhaps some fresh light will be thrown 
upon that inexpressibly tantalizing ‘‘Edwin Drood ”’—and 
lays the volume down again with the conviction more firmly 
established than ever that were it ten times as fragmentary 
as it is we could ill spare it andits grisly mystery. - 


The Faience Violin. By Champfleury. 16mo, pp. 205. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 


This is a very attractive edition translated by Helen B. 
Dole of Champfleury’s masterpiece, which has made for the 
author admirers all over the world since its first appearance 
in “ La Presse” thirty-five yearsago. Dalégre, the fanatical 
enthusiast on the subject of faience, is a monumental warn- 
ing of the dangers of overzealous “ collecting,” and when 
under the impetus of a sudden revulsion of feeling one day 
he breaks up all the treasures he has gathered so ardently, he 
naturally finds a solace in the neglected joys of domesticity 
—a moral as obvious as the style and character-drawing is 
charming. 

The Gallery of Antiquities. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Octavo, pp. 369. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


This is the thirty-fifth volume in the uniform edition of 
Balzac’s works translated by Miss Wormeley, and contains, 
besides the ‘* Gallery of Antiquities,” ‘‘ An Old Maid,” whick 
is in a slight degree connected with the former story. 


Amiel’s Journal. Translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Two vols. 382mo, pp. 319-402. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 25 cents each. 

These two volumes comprise the March and April issues 
of Macmillan’s ‘‘ Miniature Series,” and present the familiar 
“ Journal” ina very handy form, paper bound and capable 
of being carried comfortably in the pocket. Mrs. Ward has 
inserted a good many passages from the latest revised 
French edition and contributes a hundred-page introduc- 
tion, while there are voluble notes at the end of each volume 
and a comprehensive index. 

Despite the confusing mazes of introspection into which 
Amiel frequently wanders, there is so much that is fine and 
strong and true in the Journal that it cannot fail to bea 
most agreeable companion to every thinking man and 
woman, ‘There is but one thing needful,” he says in the 
very first sentence, ‘“‘to possess God.” A weightier sermon 
than is contained in many ponderous volumes of criticism 
and commentary upon disputed passages of Scripture or 
upon the shortcomings of opposing sects 
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Rome after Thirty Years. 

The Englishman in the Colonies. 

Modern Gun Powder and Its Development. 
Pets and Pests in Barbados. 

Bird Catching in Heligoland. 


Charities Review.—Galesburg, Ill. February. 


Criticism and Reform in Charity.—I. Mary E. Richmond. 
How to Care for the Poor. Charles R. Henderson. 
Reformatory Work. Isabel C. Barrows. 


March. 


The Working Hours of Pupil Nurses. Adelaide Nutting. 

—_—- of the Structure of a Western Town. Arthur W. 
unn. 

Rural Loan Associations in Germany. H. F. Merritt. 

Farm and Garden Work for Girls. rs. L. L. Brackett. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. April. 


Footprints of Washington. H. H. Ragan. 
The Tariff in Legislation. James A. Woodburn. 

The Air We Breathe.—V. Sydney A. Dunham. 

The Biglow Papers. J. H. Gilmore. 

Political Party Machinery in the United States. 

Protection of Italian Emigrants in America. J. W. Jenks. 
The New Olympic Games. W. A. Elliott. 

Principles which Underlie the Cooking of Food. T G. Allen. 
Military Powers of Europe. S. P. Cadman. 

The New Photography. Charles Barnard. 

The Sultan of Turkey. Edward F. Hay. 


Contemporary Review.—London. April. 
The Gueievale Alliance. E. J. Dillon. 
The English Government and ste Boers. W. Basil Worsfold. 


Is Poverty at, J. A. Hobson. 
Jean Baptiste and His Language. Howard Angus Kennedy. 
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Zeitun. Avetis Nazarbek. 
The Irish Priesthood. Michael Macdonagh. 
The Evolution of the Professions. Herbert Spencer. 
The Essence of Christianity. Professor Menzies. 
Nature in the Earlier Roman Poets. Countess M. Cesaresco 
The Case for Agricultur..1 Banks. H. W. Wolff. 
‘Is the London School Board Rate too High? G. L. Bruce, 


Cosmopolis.—London. April. 


La Pleiade. George Wyndham. 

Old Lombard and Venetian Villas. Vernon Lee. | 

The Revival of the Olympian Gemes. J. Gennadius. 
Letters from an Exile. Lazare Carnot. 

Sabbioneta, Under the Duke Vespasian Gonzagua. 

The Olympic Games. Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

Bishop Reinkens and the Old ~atholics. Dr. F. V. Schultz. 
Difference of Opinion among Economists. Lujo Brentano. 
Photography in Natural Colors. Gustav Selle. 


The Dial.—Chicago. March 16. 


A Crisis in Public Education. 
The New ‘“ King Arthur.” Anna B. McMahan. 
Mother’s Influence in Teaching Poetical Literature. Mary 


J. Reid. 
April 1. 
The Arnold Aftermath. 
American and European Secondary Schools Compared. 


Education.—Boston. April. 


Aims and Methods in Study of Literature. S. Thurber. 
Two Paths in Arithmetic. W. D. Mackintosh. 
Some Practical Results of Child Study. A.S. Whitney. 


Educational Review.—New York. April. 


Practicable Correlations of Studies. Charles B. Gilbert. 
Five Co-ordinate Groups of Studies in Schools. W. T. Harris. 
The Work of the High School. F. L. Soldan. 
The University of Michigan.—I. B. A. Hinsdale. 
The County Unit in Educational Organization. L. B. Evans. 
Educational Museums and Libraries of Europe. W. S. 

Monroe. 

English Illustrated Magazine.—London. April. 


Dr. Nansen’s Polar Expedition. H. Ward. 

Torture of Trained Animals. S. L. Bensusan. 
Winter and Summer in the Trenches of Sebastopol. 
A Peep at Sandringham. Constance Beerbohm. 

A Country Taxidermist. A. J. Goodson. 


The Forum.—New York. April. 


Deteioney of Revenue the Cause of Our Financial Ills. John 
erman. 

Two South African Constitutions. James Bryce. 
The Cathode Ray—Its Character and Effects. A.W. Wright. 
Teaching—A Trade or a Profession? J. G. Schurman. 
Foibles of the New Woman. Ella W. Winston. 

Present Outlook of Socialism in England. William Morris. 
Francis Joseph and His Realm. August Fournier. 

On Pleasing the Taste of the Public. Brander Matthews. 
Holland’s Care for Its Poor. J.H. Gore. 

Rumors of War and Resultant Duties. J. W. Miller. 
Glimmerings of a Future Life. Richard Hodgson. 


Fortnightiy Review.—London. April. 


Egypt and its Frontier. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Stray Thoughts on South Africa. Olive Schreiner. 

The Italian Awakening. Ouida. 

Jules Lemaitre. Yetta Blaze de Bury. 

Naval Estimates and Imperial Defence. W. Laird Clowes. 
Cardinal Manning ; a Reminiscence. Sidney Buxton. 
Viewy Folk. Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

The Story of an Amateur Revolution in South Africa. 
Some Fallacies About Islam. Canon Malcom MacColl. 
The Modern Jew and the New Judaism. Herman Cohen. 
The Agricuitural Programme. James Long. 
Sudermann’s Novels. Janet E. Hogarth. 

Russia and Bulgaria. Edward Dicey. 


Free Review.—London. April. 


Schopenhauer and Women. E. S. Galbraith. 

The Ethics of Renan. K. Hinton. 

Imperial Federation. S. Barker Booth. 

Fatal Fires. A. Welldon. 

Free Love Fallacies. E. Willmot and others, 
Socialism and Anarchism. Continued. A. Hamon, 
The Battle of Adowa. G. E. Macdonald. 

The Muzzling of Dogs. G. Whitfield. 

Protect Arcadia. Geoffrey Mortimer. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. April. 


Unpublished Letters of Theodore Hook. Francis G. Waugh. 
The, Basques ; Their Coumiey and Origin. T, L. Phipson. 
An Eighteenth Century Parish Council at Inkberrow. 


The Ordnance Survey of Ireland. Col. E. Mitchell. 
Count de Grammont’s Memoirs. 


A. J. Gordon. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Pontetvest Castle; a’ Royal Fortress. Edwin Wellington 
i 


Cumbrian Etymology. Thomas H. B. Graham. 
Fes | the Poor Prisoners of Italy. Clare Sorel Strong. 
God in Gloucestershire. James Hooper. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. 


Richard Riker. Irving Browne. 

Burning at the Stake in North Carolina. Walter Clark. 
The Landmark Boundary of Alaska. George J. Varney. 
The Law Courts of Belgium. John B. Osborne. 

The Quaint Laws of Howel Dda. George H. Westley. 
Dogs and the Law. Roscoe Pound. 


Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. April. 


Building Associations and Savings Banks. 

Restoring American Ships. 

Economic Aspect of Large Trading. 

American School of Political Philosophy.. T.S. Blair. 
The Myth of Stock Watering. 

Social and Industrial Statistics. Carroll D. Wright. 
The Inadequacy of Great Parties. W.B. Chisholm. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. April. 


The Triumph of Christianity. John Henry Barrows. 
The Physical Resurrection of Christ. R. F. Sample. 
God’s Glory in the Heavens.—II. Charles A. Young. 
International Journal of Ethics.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly.) 
April. 

The Ethics of Religious Conformity. ey Sidgwick. 
The Moral Aspects of Socialism. Sidney Ball. 
Conflict Between the Old and the New. Herald Héffding. 
The Morality That Is. Alfred Hodder. - 
Self-Realization.—A Criticism. A. E. Taylor. 

Irrigation Age.—Chicago. April. 


The Art of Irrigation.—XI. T.S. Van Dyke. 
Water Supplies for Irrigation.—VI. F.C. Finkle. - 
Oregon as a Fruit Growing Country. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Philadelphia. February. 


Hngineess, Consulting, Inspecting, Contracting. George W. 

ickie. 

Triangulation Preparatory to Tunnel Alignment. W. W. 
Redfield. 


April. 


Journal of Geology.—Chicago. (Semi-Quarterly.) Feb.-Mar. 


Game Areas in Western New York. H. L. Fairchild. 
A Pre-Tertiary Nepheline-Bearing Rock. F. om. 
Petalocrinus Mirabilis. 

On the Nature of Igneous Intrusions. I. C. Russell. 
Deformation of Rocks. C. R. Van Hise. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. April. 


Some Practical Results of Child Study. A.S. Whitney. 
Standard for Kindergarten Training in Germany. 
Pioneer Kindergarten Experiences. Anna B. Ogden. 
May the Kindergarten Ideal Vitalize Primary Work ? 


Knowledge.—London. April. 


Electrography ; or the New Fhotography. J. W. Gifford. 
Ship Waves and the Solitary Wave. Vaughan Cornish. 
The Spectrum of Helium. E. Walter Maunder. 

Vases of the Primitive Period to 600 B.C. H. B. Walters. 


Leisure Hour.—London. April. 
The Migration of Birds. C. Dixon. 
The British Museum. Continued. Sir E. Maunde Thomp 
son. 


Jersey Cows. 
New South Africa. Continued. B. Worsfold. 


Lend A Hand.—Boston. April. 


The Home of the Apache. Antonio Apache. 
Free Labor Bureau. 

Education in Alaska. 

Report of Board of Indian Commissioners. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. April. 


Thos. Gent, Printer. Austin Dobson. 
A Winter’s Day in Mid-Forest. Fred. Whishaw. 
Birds ; Our First Home Coverts. Horace Hutchinson. 


Lucifer.—London. March 165. 
Man and His Bodies. Continued. Mrs. Besant. 
Early Christianity and its Teachings. Continued. A.M. 


lass, 
Folk Lore. W. F. Kirby. 
The Desire-Body. Bertram Keightley. 
Devachan. Continued. C, W. Leadbeater. 











CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Lutheran Quarterly.—Gettysburg, Pa. April. 


The Lutheran Church and Inspiration. John J. Young. 

Fae taceeree Symbols and the Holy Scriptures. F. H. 
nu 

Professor Nitti on Catholic Socialism. F. P. Manhart. 

Evangelical Agnosticism. David H. Bauslin. 

Luther’s Income and Possessions. G. F. Behringer. 

The Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. W. S. Sig- 


mund. 
The Roman World in the Time of Christ. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. April. 


Admiral Lord Hawke ; the Father of the British Navy. 
A Day on ie ae Clay. 
Unfinished Book 
Lent in High Brittany ; ; the Forty Days. 
British Guiana. 
The Menorah Monthly.—New York. April. 


Religious Anti-Semitism. M. Ellinger. 
Sketches from the New York Ghetto. S. Weiner. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. April. 


hese er on 

Taverss on le Correlated to 
om of Man and * 

ane ea ree ical Principle in Onin 

Freedom and Destiny. W. J. Colvil le. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. April. 


Buried Mountains of the Prairie. H. F. Bain. 
The Home of the Duel. Eibert W. Rockwood 
a? Statesmen’s Wives in Washington. Juliette M. Bab- 


Honeie ‘Tbsen’s Contribution to the Age. Ida Corvinus. 
The Need of Public Libraries. Frank I. Herriott. 
Missionary Review of the World.—New York. April. 


Nine Centuries of Buddhism.—I. F. B. Shawe. 
Present Position of the Anti-Opium Movement. J. G. Alex- 


olution.” 


ander. 
Kaching Traditions and Religion. O. Hanson. 
The Monist.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) April. 


The Stereoscopic Apehontion sf of tay _ oe Rays. Ernst Mach. 
On the Nature of Roentgen’s Ra: erman Schubert. 

The Philosophy of Money. Edward Atkinson. 

In Search of True Beings. W. Lutoslawaski. 

From Animal to Man. Joseph Le Conte. 

The Dualistic Conception of Nature. J.C. Murray. 

Nature and the Individual Mind. Kurd Lasswitz. 

The Nature of Pleasure and Pain. Paul Carus. 


Month.—London. April. 


Canon Gore on the Doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
Aspects of the Renaissance.—I. Transition. J. M. Stone. 
The Exultet and the Paschal Candle. Herbert Turston. 
Protestant Fiction. James Britten. 

The Dove in History, Symbolism and Romance. Edward 


Peacock. 
Walter Bagehot and His Attitude Toward the Church. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 
April. 
Sir John Everett Millais. Rufus R. Wilson. 
From Cuxhaven to Constantinople. C. W. Allers, 
Holy Week and Easter Here and Abroad. Joshua Pelham. 
Classical Painting in France. Edgar M. Ward. 
Uxmal. William D. Foulke. 


Music.—Chicago. April. 


Lowell Mason and the Higher Art of Music in America, 
Significances in Gounod’s * Faust.’’ E I. Stevenson. 
Our Mother Tongue. 

Pindar, the Immortal Laureate. Elizabeth Cumings. 


National Review.—London. April. 


Egypt and England. Lord Farrer. 

Slatin Pasha and the Soudan. Capt. F. D. Lugard. 

National Granaries. R. A. Yerburgh. 

John Byron. Leslie Stephen. 

The Humorous Ms of Childhood. Professor Sully. 
Militia. Lord Ra 

— Tedlation : Infirma Vincula Caritatis. C. J. Dar- 


The Forces of Temperance. Arthur Shadwell. 
The oe Case against Venezuela. With Maps. 
xse. 
Corn rel for War Times. R. B. Marston. 
New Review.—London. April. 


The Real Pepys. Charles Whibley. 
Textiles ; Made’ in Germany. 


L. J. 
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The Path of the Shades, Fiji. Basil Thomso: 

Sheffield S nena of Scattered Cottage Semmes for Children. 
Candor in aphy. Wilfred Ward. 

The Case fort the itlanders. Charles Leonard. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. April. 


International Jenjouns. , , Professor Mahaffy. 
The * Burden of E; 

The Difficulties of Pharawal. H. D. Traill. 

Our Promise to Withdraw. Sir Wemyss Reid. 

A Bill to Promote the Conviction of Innocent Prisoners. 
Consols at 110. S. F. Van Oss. 

Memoirs of the Duc de Persigny. Earl Cowper. 
Sir Robert Peel. Hon. George Peel. 

A Dialogue on Vulgarity. on. Mrs. Chapman. 
The Decay of Classical uotation. Herbert Paul. 
The Fetiseh of Publicity. Dr. John Macdonell. 
What, then, Did Happen at the Reformation ? 


Birrell. 
bee ee Lama of Himis on the Alleged ‘* Unknown Life of 


King and Pretender in Rome. Cav. W. L. Alden 
Mi. Gladstone and Cardinal Manning. Sidney ¥. Smith. 


North American Review.—New York. April. 


Great Britain and the United States. David A. Wells. 

Possible Complications of the Cuban Question. Mayo W. 
Hazeltine. 

Pygmy Races of Men. Frederick Starr. 

Recollections of Lincoln’s Assassination. Seaton Munroe, 

Future Life and Condition of Man Therein.—IV. W. 
Gladstone. 

Problems of the Transvaal. Karl Blind. 

Gold peeing £ ctivit: Od in Colorado. T. A. Rickard. 

The Raines Liquor Tax Law. J. ratnee. 

The North Polar Problem. A. H. Markham, 

Governor Morton as a Presidential Candidate. 


Outing.—New York. April. 


Greites in the Heart of England. Ernest R. Holmes. 
unting with Beagles. Bradford S. Turpin. 

Lenz’s yond. 
Model Yachts. 





Augustine 


orld Tour Awheel.—Shiraz and 
Franklin Bassford. 


Yachting in San Francisco Bay.—I. Arthur Inkersley. 


\ Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. April. 


pid ana Sketches by San Francisco Painters, ie 
California’s Exhibit at the Atlanta a a mong 
International Bimetallism. J. J. Valentine. 

The Study of History. Thomas R. Bacon. 

G. A. R. on the Pacific Coast. Frank E. Myers. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. April. 


Knole, Kent a Its Memories. Lord Sackville. 
Memoirs of Bagatel a __ Dit Yriarte. 

The Liverpool E. in. 

Bengal Cavalry. Tse. ata, me Hugh Gough. 
Secrets in Cipher. Continued. J. Holt Schooling. 
Is Christian Re-union Possible ? 


The Photo-American.—New York. March. 


Is There a ‘‘ New Photography ?” 

Gelatino-Chloride Paper and Its Treatment. R. Barnstaple. 
Care of the Fixing Bath. 

Psychic bib nas apay; Hall Edwards. 

The Reproduction of Black and White. E. J. Wall. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. March, 
The ‘ X” Rays. 
Revival of the Carbon Process. Max Boelte 
Projecting Stereoscopic Pictures by Two Ordinary Lanterns. 


The Photographic Times.—New York. April. 


Alfred Stieglitz and His Latest Work. 

Short Chapters on Organic Chemistry.—IX. A. B, Aubert. 
Naturalistic Photography.—I. Emerson. 

On the Assay of Photor raphic Chemicals. J. H. Stebbins. 
The Value and Use of Stops. Richard Penlake. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. April, 
New Views of Shakespeare’s Shrew. Arthur S. Way. 
Shakespeare’s Catharine and Ibsen’s Nora. Ella Crowell. 


Moliére, Dramatist. H. D. Lawhead. 
Clowns and Fools of Shakespeare’s Time. H. E. Borradaile, 


Presbyterian Quarterly.—Richmond, Va. April. 
Babel and Its Lessons. John F. Cannon. 
Dr. Briggs’ Confession of Faith. Samuel M. Smith. 


Contributions to the Philosophy of Religion. W.S. P. B 
a Insistent, Uncompromising and Catholic. 


ak 
Little. 
Life mes Immortality. J. M. P.O 
a and the Doctrines of Death and Judgment. A. 
ogue, 


J. A. Filcher, 
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Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. 
(Quarterly.) April. 


Hindrances to Missions and Their Remedies. F. F. Ellin- 


wood. 
Some Aspects of Recent German Philosophy. C. W. Hodge, 


r. 

Difficulty of Revising the New Testament. David Brown. 

The Idea of Systematic Theology. B. B. Warfield. 

Record of the Storm on Galilee. W. W. Faris. 

Baptism of Polygamists in Non-Christian Lands. 58. H. 
Kellogg. ; 

Doctrine of Total Depravity and Soteriology. N. M. Steffens. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. April. 


The Location of Industries. Edward A. Ross. 

The New Sectionalism. Frederic E. Haynes. 

The Anthracite Combinations. G. O. Virtue. 

Recent American Books on Money. Willard Fisher. 
Review of Reviews.—New York. April. 


Our Cuban Neighbors and Their Struggle for Liberty. M. 
Halstead. 

Murat Halstead, Journalist. Albert Shaw. 

An American Heroine in the Heart of Armenia. Grace Kim- 


all. 
— Response to the Appeal for International Arbitra- 
ion. 
Shall We Preserve the Poe Cottage at Fordham? F. M. 
Hopkins. 
The Rosary Magazine.—New York. April. 
Reminiscences of St. Catharine of Siena. Grace V. Christ- 


mas. 
Slavery at Home and Abroad. John A. Mooney. 
The Sanitarian.—New York. April. 


Massage and Its a, np E. C. Angell. 

Foods: Nutritive—Value and Cost. . O. Atwater. 
The World’s Congress of Medico-Climatology. 
Evolution of a National Health Service. A. N. Bell. 


School Review.—Chicago. April. 


The Teacher's Outfit in Physical Geography.—II. R.S. Tarr. 
The Renaissance and the School.—II. 8. 8. Laurie. 
The Teacher’s Outfit in Mathematics. J. M. Taylor. 

The Stenographer.—Philadelphia April. 


How Shall the Office Stenographer Become a Court Re- 
porter? D. W. B: 


. Browne. 
Literal Reporting. W. H. Griggsby. 

Law Reporting. H. W. Thorne. 

Strand Magazine.—London. March. 


The «na of the Museums. Continued. 
erald. 
Peculiar Children I Have Met. Max O’Rell. 


acpi inthe Army. C. Knight. 
The Palaces of the German Emperor. Mary Spencer-Warren. 


W. G. Fitz 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
February 29. 


In the Country of the Mahdi. A. von Zobeltitz. 
March 7. 
Richard Friese, Animal Painter. A. Rosenberg. 
March 14. 
Berlin Industrial Exhibition. H. von Zobeltitz. 
March 21. 
The Berlin Exhibition. Continued. 
March 28. 
The Silver Altar at Riigenwalde, Pomerania. G. Stephani. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 7. 


Shloss Meersburg and Annette Droste-Hiilshoff. M. Krass. 

The Ear and Hearing. J. Dackweiler. 

The Lesser Religions of Paris. Dr. J. M. Héhler. 

Dr. nee Pastor’s History of the Popes, Vol. III. 
oeber. 


K. 


Heft 8. 
The Lesser Religions of Paris. Continued. 
Easter Customs, 
Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. March. 
The mama Diary of Count F. Frankenberg. H. von Pos- 
chinger. 
Vanity ; a National Sin. Dr. F. von Schulte. 
On Language. A. Seligmueller. 








OF REVIEWS. 


The Stables of the German Emperor. C. S. Pelham-Clinton. 

Some Peculiar Entertainments. F. Steelcroft. 

Diamond Mining in South Africa. J. Bucknall Smith. 
Students’ Journal.—New York. April. 


Shorthand in Public High Schools. 
Ellinwood’s Recollections of Beecher. 
Lincoln and His Cabinet. Charles A. Dana. 


April. 





Sunday at Home —London. 


An Easter at Athens. Mrs. Fyvie Mayo. 
Sunday in Liverpool. . f 
ev. J. Matthews; a Pioneer among the Maoris. 
Buckland. ; 
Life among the Boers. 
Handwriting of John Bunyan. Dr. A. B. Grosart. 


Temple Bar.—London. April. 


Lady Hester Stanhope: ‘‘ The Queen of the Desert.” 
Wordsworth’s Quantock Poems. William Gresswell. 
The Land of Nod. 

The United Service.—Philadelphia. April. 


Some Needs of American Commerce. William F. Prosser. 
The Great Strike of 1894. Capt. J. J. O'Connell. 
Protection of Our Commerce in War. H. W. Wilson. 
Ticonderoga. 


United Service Magazine.—London. April. 


‘ations Eetenes : Some Neglected Conditions. A. Hilliard 

tteridge. 

The British Marshalate Prior to 1800. Charles Dalton. 

Artillery Reform. 

Tactical Examinations for Command. Colonel Hart. 

Rechte of the Indian Mutiny Campaigns. Maj.-Gen. 
iver. 

Brigadier Gen. Nicholson’s Flying Column in the Punjaub. 

The Future of the Army Medical Staff. f 

The New Sword Exercise ; a Rejoinder. 


Westminster Review —London. April. 


Meher of the Physicians and of the Sun God as the Great 

sician. 

Aoi rudicial Scandal—Are Judges Above the Law? H.H. L. 
ot. 

The Sound and the Skager Rock. M. Todhunter. 

Norway, and the Spirit of the Northland. Coralie Glyn. 

The Americen Idea. Stoddard Dewey. 

The Boer Problem. TT. A. Le Mesurier. 

Judges and Juries. H. Hodge. 

The Rural Toilers of Scotland. W. Diack. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. April. 


My Aims and Methods in Landscape Work. L. V. Kupper. 
Home Made Dry Plate for Transparencies. Jex Bardwell. 
Color as Influenced by Light and Atmosphere. 

Old Times and New. : 

pean? in Government Service. 

The Réentgen Process in Medicine. Hugo Erichsen. 


A. R. 


MAGAZINES. 


Conversations with Franz von Lenbach. Dr. W. Wyl. 

Unpublished Letters by Anastasius Griin. A. Schlossar. 

1810-1812. Albert Vandal. 

The Work of the Physiologist. Dr. S. S. Epstein. 

The Military Strength of England and Her Strategic Position 
Toward the United States. R. von Bieberstein. 

Goethe and His Translation of the Song of Songs. Lr. P. 
Holzhausen. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. March 


Lathes from Queen Louisa to Countess Voss, 1796-1810. Paul 
ieu. 

Episodes of the Korean War. C. von Hanneken. 

The German Woman Movement. G. Cohn. 

Nautical Myths and Sagas. O. Kriimmel. 

The Foundation of the Boer States. Count von Pfeil. 

The German Navy. Vice-Admiral Batsch. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 3. 


The Réentgen Photogee hy. Prof. L. Biichner. 

Friedrich Hessing. it ortrait. Prof. Th. von Jiirgen- 
sen. 

Germar Playwrights of Today. 

On the Coast of Amalfi. W. Kaden. 

On School Nervousness and Overwork. Prof. A. Eulenburg. 


Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. March. 


Paul Verlaine. Rudolf Lothar. 
Rudolf Lothar. With Portrait. K. Bienenstein. 
















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Individualism and the Decadence Question. Dr. M. Schwann. 
Anton Rubinstein. H. Ritter. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. March. 


Henrik Ibsen. O. Kraus. 

Armenia and the Armenians. 

The X Rays. Dr. E. Dennert. . 

Life of a Country Parson Two Centuries Ago. C. Beyer. 

The Crisis m the German Conservative Party. M. 
Nathusius. 

German and English Policy in South Africa. 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 24. 
In Memory of the Paris Commune. 


The World Market and the Agrarian Crisis. Continued. 
See of the Amsterdam Diamond Workers. H. 
alak. 


No. 25. 


Prussian Police and the Theatre. 
The Agrarian Crisis. Continued. 


No. 26. 
Justice and Politics. 
Wilhelm Liebknecht. <A. Bebel. 
The Agrarian Crisis. Continued. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. March. 


The Foundation of the German Empire. G. Kaufmann. 
Insurance in Germany. H. Bittger. 


von 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. March. 


Reform in the Swiss Army. J. Repond. 

aig ee in Aérial Navigation. G. Béthuys. 
Tan Maclaren. Aug. Glardon. : 

Unknown Siberia. Continued. M. Delines. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
March 1. 
American Trades Unions. E. Levasseur. 
English Memories. Madame de Novikoff. 
Unity in Military Action. J. Blomdus. 
A Month in Phrygia. H. Ouvré. 
Italian Colonial Policy. M. Colajanni. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
March 15. 
The Present Minister of Foreign Affairs (M. Hanotaux). 
Unity in Military Action. J. Blomdus. 
Old Time and Latter Day Preachers. B. V. du Bled. 
Paul Verlaine. F. Paulhan. 
The Toilers of the Sea. Dr. Bonnafy. : 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


Quinzaine.—Paris. 

March 1. 
The Decentralization League. E. de Marcére. 
Father Gratry._ L. Ollé Laprune. 
Marquis Costa de Beauregard at the French Academy. 
From Digne to Nice. Prof. J. Cauviére. 

March 15. 
Catholics and Romans. Abbé Duchesne. 
Martial Delpit at the National Assembly. P. B. Des Valades. 
Policy of the German Emperor and Anglo-German Rivalry. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 

March 1. 
An Unpublished Correspondence of Prosper Mérimée. 
The Mechanism of Modern Life ; Great Shipping Companies. 
The Lia Researches of Fustel de Coulangés. P. Gui- 

raud. 

The Annexation of Nice in 1860. G. Giacommetti. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. Dr. Ch. M. van Deventer. 
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Canadian Magazine. 


5 tonian. 

cent. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
Catholic World. 
Century Magazine. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Charities Review. 
Chautauquan. 
eeepery Review. 
Cornhil 

Cosmop. Cosmopolis. 

Cos. Cosmopolitan. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. 


4 ial. 
DR. Dubiin Review. 
ER. Edinburgh Review. 
Ed. Education. 





on). 
. Educational Review. 


. Journal of Political Economy. 


(Lon- 
(New 


Educational Review. 


Engineering Magazine. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 

Fortnightly Review. 

Forum. 

Free Review. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Godey’s. 

Green Beg. 

Gunton’s Magazine. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 

Irrigation Age. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 


Knowledge. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Lend a Hand. 

Leisure Hour. 
Lippincott’ 's Magazine. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
Lutheran Quarterly. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Menorah Monthly. 
etuyaen Magazine. 
Methodist Review. 
Midland Monthly. 
Missionary Herald. 
Missionary Review of World. 
nor 


mth, 
Monthiy Illustrator. 








bier tama s Quantock MMs, W 
n San Francisco Bay—I., 
ode, Franklin Bassford, O. 


; — Journal of 


. Grosswell, TB. 
“A. Inkersley, O. 


Munsey’s Magazine. 

Music. 

National Review. 

New England Magazine. 

New Review. 

New World. 

Nineteenth Century. 

North American Review. 

Our Day. 

Outing. 

Overtnd Monthly. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Philosophical Review. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic Times. 

Poet-Lore 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 





onom- 


= of Reviews. 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
ee 's Magazine. 
Steno; 
Stran 
Students’ 
Sunday at Home. 
Sunday Magazine. 
H Sera Bar. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Westminster Review. 
— 's Photographic Maga- 
zine. 


{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 





